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A new and distinctive contribution beginning with 
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children and their elders. 2.00 
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MY LIFE STORY: FROM ARCHDUKE TO 
GROCER by Leopold Wolfling (putton. $4.00) 


Ler us be grateful that the recent urge among 
continental royalty to “tell all” has brought to 
light some of the amusing eccentrics as well 
as ladies-in-waiting who always looked well in 
pearls. The former Archduke of Tuscany, now 
known as Leopold Wolfling, long regarded as 
the black sheep of the Hapsburgs, gives his 
family more to worry about in this book. It is 
choking with indiscreet revelations—such as 
how the Crown Prince Rudolf and his mistress 
came to be murdered in a hunting-lodge, as 
well as why the Empress Elisabeth provided 
actresses for her husband. All through the book 
is an implacable hatred for Francis Joseph who, 
the author insists, persecuted him until he was 
forced to renounce his royal rank. However, 
since his subsequent life included living in a 
back-to-nature resort, starving in Berlin, and 
selling groceries in Vienna, Herr Wolfling feels 
that he has lived a full and democratic life and 
he is content. It is a most diverting though en 
tirely unconvincing book. 


OVERLAND IN A COVERED WAGON 
by Joaquin Miller (appLeton, $1.50) 


Tue first separate publication of Joaquin Mil- 
ler’s autobiography is interesting for several 
reasons. It will be read chiefly from the keen 
interest people have now in re-discovering the 
old West—an interest to which a long list of re- 
cent publications bears witness. But Miller, as 
Stuart Sherman pointed out, is interesting in 
himself, and here he is at his best, not the 
flamboyant poseur capitalizing his “picturesque- 
ness” nor the facile verse-maker, but telling a 
simple story which if not accurate in all details 
is at least valid in spirit. The frontier life 
needed no factitious heightening; the boy had 


iv 


kept a diary of the Oregon journey, and had 
talked and father th 
events of his childhood. Most of the book b ars 
distinctly the mark of 


over with his mother 


family reminiscence, 
linked with the vivid, disconnected impressions 
characteristic of childhood memories. The de- 
tailed story ends with the Indian fighting epi 
sodes when Miller was still in his teens. The 
truth of his life at this period has never been 
disentangled from his various imaginative and 
mutually contradictory accounts of it; for co 
incident with the beginning of his career as a 
writer in London at thirty his rendering of 
himself as a dramatic figure grew and _ flour- 
ished. However, the straightforward narrative 
ot his early years is definitely appealing, and 
fits well with Hamlin Garland’s sympatheti 


account of his old age in Roadside Meetings. 


GIANTS OF THE OLD WEST by Frederick 
R. Becholdt (cENturRY. $2.00) 


In these ten sketches of the pioneers of the 
American West, Mr. Becholdt has drawn a pi 
ture of that West as it was before Mexico s 
ceded from Spain, as it was when Texas was 
an independent nation, and America’s Ther 
mopylae was fought at the Alamo. He has a 
good, hard-working style, which occasionally 
attains vigor; and though he adds nothing to 
the harsh and splendid dignity of such men as 
John Colter, and Charles 
Goodnight, he has successfully popularized their 
stories without indignity. To those who have 


Brigham Young, 


P ° 1 ¢ 
neither the means nor the desire to go back to 
. . . 1 
original sources, Mr. Becholdt’s book can be 
recommended as an interesting, exciting, and 


not unprofitable study. 


POMPILIA AND HER POET dy Harriet Gay 


lord (BRENTANO. $2.50) 


DESIGNED as an introduction to Browning 
those who have no previous acquaintance, t! 
story-biography begins with the discovery 
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and 
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the old yellow volume containing the documents | 


in the Franceschini murder case. There follows 
a prose paraphrase of The Ring and the Book 
interspersed with many quotations. The latter 
half of Miss Gaylord’s pleasant little work tells 
the life of the Brownings, centering about the 
love affair. Here too there are copious quota- 
tions from both poets. 


A VAGABOND TROUPER by Jefferson De 
Angelis and Alvin F. Harlow (HARCOURT, BRACE. 
$3.50) 


THEATRICAL reminiscences consisting of grease- 
paint gossip and tributes to the great names of 
last year have been all too prevalent, and we 
can well agree with Mr. De Angelis when he 
finds other aspects of his profession more inter- 
esting to look back on. He prefers to teli of his 
early struggles when going on tour meant a 
trip from San Francisco to play one night 
stands in India, Australia and those parts of 
Africa that were stage-struck. That certainly 
is a part of theatrical history of which most of 
our actors can tell us nothing. It was some years 
later that Mr. De Angelis hit Broadway. The 
“cushy” records that lie back of the success of 
some of our young Thespians fare sadly in com- 
parison with the soul-trying work and the stout 
adventures encountered by this older generation 
in the good work of entertaining a weary world. 


CADILLAC by Agnes C. Laut (sopps-MERRILL. 
$4.00) 


CapiILLac was a Gascon of Gascony with a De 
Bergerac nose that lead him over much of our 
country and into difficulties with the Jesuits. 
Miss Laut has given us a dramatic story of this 
man who united the characteristics of an aristo- 


cratic courtier with those of the pioneer. Her | 


account of the founding of Detroit and the later 
development of Louisiana shows a nice sense of 
historical perspective, and her characterization of 
her hero’s complex personality is equally sensi- 
tive. The facts about his early life have have 
only recently been cleared up; the truth about 
his later exploits has been almost hopelessly 
muddled by the reports of his enemies. Miss 
Laut has used all this material skilfully and her 
book is illuminating. 


IRVING BABBITT 


is the author of five books which 
should be read by everyone inter- 
ested in the humanist movement. 


ROUSSEAU AND 
ROMANTICISM $4.00 


MASTERS OF 
MODERN FRENCH 
CRITICISM $4.00 


DEMOCRACY AND 
LEADERSHIP $3.50 


THE NEW LAOKOON 
An Essay on the Confusion of the 


Arts. $2.50 


LITERATURE AND 
THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 


Essays in Defense of the Humanities. 


$2.00 


Houghton Mifflin Company 





Rebecca 
West 


Her “Literary Log 


Astute and lively observations on cur- 
rent literature, drama and art, by “one 


of the three most brilliant women in 
England.” 


It includes the celebrated essay 
“Regretfully,” which marked her depar- 
ture from the pages of The Bookman. 


“Leaders of literary reaction fall like 
straw men, feebly and bloodlessly, be- 
fore her swift, sure thrusts.” 


—New York Herald Tribune 
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by Rebecca West iil 


$2.50 DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
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Fiction 


THE HOSTAGES éy Naomi Mitchison (Har- 
COURT, BRACE. $2.50) 


Tue idea behind The Hostages is an extremely 
good one. Mrs. Mitchison is convinced that 
Quintus, son of a Roman centurion, and Johnny 
Doe, of South Orange have much in common. 
Her idea was to bring out their similarity by 
means. of stories. She hoped that Johnny Doe 
would unconsciously learn that the people who 
lived hundreds of years ago had many of the 
same hopes, fears, and affections, as he himself 
has. Unfortunately, her execution is uninspired. 
The stories with one or two exceptions have 
no vitality. The wording is ponderous. The 
characters are not clear-cut. She has not the 
thistledown touch which makes Kipling’s tales 
of old Sussex so enchanting nor yet the solid 
ring of reality which Bulwer-Lytton achieved 
in the Last Days of Pompeii. 


MULATTO JOHNNY dy Alin Laubreaux 
(puTToN. $2.50) 


Har-srEED son of a French sailor and a 
Kanaka “popinee”, Yan Bozelec led a care-free 
existence till, in a fit of rage, he unintention- 
ally killed a man. Forced to flee, he set out in 
his sailboat to a series of adventures lasting over 
a period of twelve years. Particularly unsavory 
was his experience with a cannibal tribe on the 
island of Mallicolo. This poor, stupid young 
giant is a pathetic figure, a misfit deprived of 
everything he grows to love. The book leaves 
him resigned to his fate, the war between the 
two races in him at an end, with the hope that 
he will find a measure of happiness at last. 


EROS INVINCIBLE by Ricarda Huch (mac- 
AULAY. $2.00) 


Tue sublime and transfiguring compulsion of 
love is the theme of this story by a German 
woman novelist, with translation and introduc- 
tion by William Drake. Ludolf Ursleu, who 
has become a monk, is the spectator-narrator of 
the tragic events that befall the members of his 
family: the ill-starred marriage of his cousin 
Ezard to a Frenchwoman, Lucile; the subse- 
quent development of Ezard’s love for Galeide, 


Ludolf’s beautiful sister; and the infatuation of 
Galeide, in turn, for Gaspard, Lucile’s brother. 
None of these characters is capable of resisting 
the fatal compulsion of passion. Though com- 
pletely lacking in humor, woefully sentimental, 
and exploiting to an irritating degree the clan- 
nish, Junker-egotism of Family, Frau Huch’s 
novel has none the less a strong grasp of char- 
acter, and a_brooding-under-the-dark-wing-of- 
Fate atmosphere which suggests Hardy; or, per 
haps more significantly, the last of the great 
German romantics. 


A LADY QUITE LOST by Arthur Stringer 


( BOBBS-MERRILL. $2.00) 


A Lady Ouite Lost deals with the mental and 
emotional conflict between a highly civilized 
man and woman isolated for a summer in the 
north Canadian woods. Between them are the 
barriers of restraint and misunderstanding 
erected by Darrow’s bitterness against women 
and Claire’s efforts to preserve her pride in the 
ignominous position her rescue by Darrow had 
placed her. The book holds one’s attention to 
the end in spite of its timeworn theme, and the 
characters are drawn with fidelity and insight. 
The ending has been changed, and the novel 
materially strengthened thereby, since its maga- 
zine appearance as The Squaw Woman. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND }by Dornford Yates 


( MINTON, BALCH. $2.00) 


Tuts romance, in the Zenda and Graustark 
tradition, is a more than satisfactory sequel to 
Blood Royal. Richard Chandos and George 
Hanbury, having aided the Grand Duchess 
Leonie, now rush to rescue the Countess Marya 
Dresden from the machinations of Prince Paul. 
The Principality of Riechtenburg is again in a 
turmoil. The divinity that doth hedge a king 
has a never-failing appeal. 


BLONDE BABY dy Wilson Collison (mcprive. 
$2.00) 


In a succession of letters to her mother, Cas- 
sandra, blonde virgin, tells her experiences in 
New York as a mannequin pursued by men 
with no good intentions. This simple little story 


is wholly natural and its heroine utterly lovable. 
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THE NIGHT IS LONG by William R. Lip- | 


man (WASHBURN. $2.00) 


As Sallie Carlotta, who was Mamie Seidler 
of Ninth Avenue, sits in her dressing room she | 
reviews the progress of her career. Each stage, | 
from hostess in the cheap dance halls off Broad- 
way to glorified star of the most popular night 
dub in town, has been marked by an affair 
with a different man. Her success is not due 
to them. It has come through the “breaks” 
Broadway offers and a body that is “liquid 
music” when she dances. Her love affairs have 
been the result of her success and of her ability 








to leave them when they threaten her career 
To marry now at the height of her fame or t 
stay until oblivion overtakes her, is the problem 
she faces. Mr. Lipman has made Sallie a poign- 
ant, human character, belonging to her envi- 
ronment yet subtly above it. The Night Is 
Long is written in the jargon of Broadway anc 
is crowded with the sordidness and glamour 
the drama and excitement of that street. 


SYLVIA by Louise Platt Hauck (PENN. $2.00) 


Known to her intimates as “Sam”, Sylvia Anne 
Marston has proposed to a man and been re- 
fused. Geoff, a young engineer, has been thrown 
over by his fiancée for a titled Englishman. 
Both go off alone to fight it out. Their chance 
meeting and marriage, and Sam’s subsequent 
efforts to adapt herself to the rough conditions 
of an engineering camp and to win Geoff's love 
from the unscrupulous Dana without revealing 
her real identity provide Miss Hauck with the 
materials for a light and pleasant, but obvious, 
romance. 


SPOTLIGHT MADNESS by Charles Graysor 
(LIVERIGHT. $2.00) 


Pernaps Mr. Grayson has drawn from life this 
portrait of an arrogant young Adonis of Holly- 
wood. The self-centered narcissism of Ethan 
Doyle, who became the idol of the talkies at 
twenty-one, rings true to its screen-colony set- 
ting. Apart from its shrewd character study, 
Spotlight Madness indicates that the author 
knows thoroughly his Hollywood background 
trom the inside out. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE XVIII) 
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ON BEING CREATIVE 


by Irving Babbitt 


HE recent debate on humanism sup- 

plied ample evidence that the “great 

confusion”, predicted by Sainte-Beuve, 
is now upon us. Though the confusion is 
European as well as American, in this coun- 
try it may be said to be worse confounded. 
Greater havoc has been wrought here than 
in Europe by the new education, an educa- 
tion that has been concerned with anything 
rather than with the transmission of “the 
best that has been thought and said in the 
world”. As a rule it is only by the assimila- 
tion of this “best” that one may hope to build 
up critical standards. The impression one got 
from the humanistic debate was that our crit- 
ical standards have suffered even more se- 
verely than had been suspected. It would be 
possible to compile from the utterances of 
the anti-humanist critics a pendent to the 
amusing skit by Pope and others on the Art 
of Sinking in Poetry. Outstanding examples 
of the Art of Sinking in Criticism are Mrs. 
Mary Colum’s assertion that Aristotle’s lit- 
erary taste, as revealed in the Poetics, was of 
the kind we associate with the tired business 


man—the kind that inclines “to good detec- 
tive stories and melodrama”; also the asser- 
tion of Mr. Edmund Wilson that the char- 
acters of Sophocles have no more ethical sub- 
stance than those of Mr. Eugene O’Neill.* 
One is justified in speaking of a cultural col- 
lapse when critics can make such assertions 
without at once being brought to book by a 
considerable body of readers. In its extreme 
form the denial of standards has amounted 
to a repudiation of the two chief traditions 
of the occident, the classical and the Chris- 
tian. According to Mr. Fausset, all orthodox 
and “official” Christians have been wrong in 
their interpretation of Jesus; according to Mr. 
Henry Hazlitt, anyone who makes a plea for 
decorum must be a Caspar Milquetoast. Even 
those who allow a place for the religious and 


*See The New Republic, March 19, 1930, p. 115: 
“They [ie. the Sophoclean characters] are as violent 
and as harsh as the people in the plays of Eugene 
O'Neill.” [Sophocles displays masterly qualities as a 
dramatic artist, but only to the end of showing us] 
“spending themselves against each other the rages, the 
affections, the loyalties, of so many passionate persons, 
and all to die in the clear air, leaving only with the 
echo of their tirades the vibration of the taut verse.” 
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humanistic virtues in life hold that they are 
irrelevant in art and letters; here creative 
genius should have unimpeded sway. Some 
of the chief points at issue, indeed, between 
humanist and anti-humanist converge upon 
this idea of creation. According to their op- 
ponents, the humanists are sterile souls who 
seek to dam up the spontaneity of the true 
artists and force them back into the pinfold 
of the “genteel tradition”. 

It is well to remember that these anti-tra- 
ditionalists have themselves behind them a 
considerable tradition. Their notion of cre- 
ativeness has come down essentially unmodi- 
fied from the eighteenth century; it is an 
outgrowth of the primitivistic opposition es- 
tablished about that time between the “natu- 
ral” and the “artificial”. As a result of this 
opposition there was a growing prepossession 
in favor of the uncultivated epoch and the 
uncultivated individual. To be accounted an 
original genius one must, according to the 
more advanced primitivist, be positively hir- 
sute. “Poetry”, as Diderot put it, “calls for 
something enormous, barbaric and savage.” 
To be cultivated is to be imitative; whereas if 
one is to create, one must be imaginatively 
and emotionally spontaneous. From this re- 
pudiation of imitation in favor of spontaneity 
have flowed innumerable consequences down 
to the present day, not merely in art and liter- 
ature but in life. 

The originality of the creator was con- 
ceived almost from the start, not only as 
spontaneous, but as something over which 
he has little control. “An original”, we read 
in Edward Young (1759), “may be said to be 
of a vegetable nature. . . . It grows, it is not 
made.” For “vegetable” Coleridge, in the 
wake of the Germans, substituted “organic” 
—still an epithet to conjure with. Here is the 
point of departure for the distinction between 
genius and mere talent of which the early 
romantics made so much. According to Haz- 
litt “talent is a voluntary power, while genius 
is involuntary”. In short the man who knows 
what he is about is not a genius. The contrast 





between the organic and spontaneous and 
the merely imitative and mechanical is closely 
connected with the predominant interest in 
the unconscious, as compared with the con- 
scious, which has assumed so many forms 
from the eighteenth century down to the 
psycho-analysts. Carlyle makes of the uncon- 
scious the source not merely of creative genius 
but of religious wisdom. “The difference 
between Socrates and Jesus Christ!” he ex- 
claims. “The Great Conscious! The immeas- 
urably greater Unconscious! The one cun- 
ningly manufactured; the other created, liv- 
ing and life-giving,” et cetera. 

The association of creation with sponta- 
neity involved not merely an emancipation 
of the instincts and emotions but also, as I 
have just remarked, of the imagination. The 
emergence of the phrase “creative imagina- 
tion” marks a decisive step in the break with 
neo-classicism. The creativeness of the imag- 
ination is measured, as anyone who has been 
through the “genius” books of the eighteenth 
century will testify, not by its truth to the uni- 
versal, but by its attainment of novelty. A 
boundless intoxication with novelty is indeed 
the outstanding trait of the modern era that 
sets it off from all the ages of the past. In 
literature and the arts this has meant an al- 
most exclusive emphasis on invention. A 
major factor in the discrediting of the prin- 
ciple of imitation in favor of invention has 
no doubt been the prodigious achievements 
of physical science. The artists and men of 
letters have sought to vie in wonderfulness 
with their scientific brethren. Their inven- 
tions and novelties have not, however, met 
the test of reality like the discoveries of sci- 
ence. They have been to a great extent the 
result of allowing one’s imagination to ex- 
patiate at large in some “empire of chimeras” 
or else of a striving to express the ineffable 
something wherein one differs from other 
men—what Mr. Brownell terms one’s 
uniquity. It may be said indeed that, as a con- 
sequence of over a century of the indulgence 
of idiosyncrasy, the cup of our uniquity is 
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full to overflowing. An idea of creation, one- 
sided from the start, has finally led in its ex- 
treme forms to a veritable cult of the sub- 
rational and the abnormal, In all its forms it 
reflects our modern drift towards naturalism. 
The very epithet “creative” was once reserved 
for what is above nature—as, for example, in 
the old Latin hymn “Veni Creator Spiritus”. 
The growth of the naturalistic temper may 
be measured by the gap between this use of 
the epithet and the use of it that appears in 
such phrases as “creative chemistry” and “cre- 
ative salesmanship”. 


I 


If we really wish to clarify this whole sub- 
ject of creation we need to go farther back 
than the modern or even than the medieval 
period to the sources of occidental thinking 
in Plato and Aristotle. Plato is more re- 
sponsible than any other one person for a 
notion that has enjoyed great popularity 
down the centuries—the notion that the poet 
if he is to be truly creative must be “furious” 
or “mad”. In the somewhat enigmatical dia- 
logue Jon, the notion assumes a form that 
reminds one, at least superficially, of the 
primitivistic cult of the unconscious and the 
spontaneous. “Whilst a man retains any por- 
tion of the thing called reason”, says the 
Platonic Socrates, “he is utterly incompetent 
to produce poetry.” Jon has as a rule been 
taken to be highly flattering to the poet; but, 
assuming that the dialogue is by Plato at all, 
one is inclined to suspect in it an elaborate 
irony designed to show the inferiority of the 
poet to the Socratic dialectician. The obvious 
comment on the opposition Plato sets up be- 
tween creation and general culture is that it 
simply does not correspond to the facts of 
great poetry, so far as we know them. In the 
case of at least one great poet, Dante, we are 
not left to conjecture, “Let the folly of those 
persons be confessed,” he writes, “who, lack- 
ing art and knowledge and trusting their 
genius alone, rush forward to sing of the 
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highest themes in the highest way; let them 
desist from such great folly and, if they are 
geese by their native sloth, let them not seek 
to imitate the star-gazing eagle.” The Pla- 
tonic theory of poetic inspiration has served 
only too often to encourage the conceit of 
minor poets; it also led to the grotesque at- 
tempts of certain pseudo-classic critics to re- 
tain poetic fury and at the same time subject 
it to rules, Father Mambrun, for example, 
says that the writer of an epic should not be 
furious in framing his plot, but may sprinkle 
in a little poetic fury in his episodes. 

Moreover the question may be raised 
whether all those who invoke Plato are to be 
accounted his true followers. One of the most 
recent critics to proclaim that the poet should 
be “mad” is Mr. J, E. Spingarn. Is the mad- 
ness that he praises really of the Platonic 
type? If we are to do justice to Plato’s theory 
of inspiration we must interpret it in the total 
spirit of his writings. When thus interpreted, 
it will be found to look forward to the Chris- 
tian doctrine of divine grace; whereas the 
spontaneity of the primitivist is a sort of sub- 
rational parody of this doctrine, a substitu- 
tion, as one may say, for the grace of God of 
the grace of Nature. When Mr, Spingarn 
urges us in the name of creation to get rid 
of both inner and outer inhibitions and let 
ourselves go,* it would seem fairly evident 
that he is primitivistic rather than Platonic. 
Only an extreme primitivist, one might sup- 
pose, could affirm, as he did some years ago, 
that “the art of a child is art quite as much 
as that of Michelangelo”.t 

The whole subject is to be sure extremely 
elusive. It is especially fitting in dealing with 
the creative process to recall the old saying: 
“All things end in a mystery”. One en- 
counters here even more promptly than else- 
where a something indefinable—what the 
French of the seventeenth century were wont 
to call a je ne sais quoi. Divine grace itself is, 
according to Father Bouhours, a je ne sais 

*See Creative Criticism, p. 120. 

+ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. xi, No. 12, p. 327. 
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quoi. One may, however, discriminate prac- 
tically and concretely between things, which, 
in their ultimate essence, elude us and must 
ever elude us. The problem of poetic “mad- 
ness” is very much bound up with that of 
enthusiasm. There is a super-rational enthu- 
siasm that one may properly associate with 
Plato at his best. This quality of enthusiasm, 
as it manifests itself in the great poets and 
religious seers, has been defined as “exalted 
peace”. It is important to distinguish between 
the Platonic enthusiasm and that of the prim- 
itivist, if one is to deal adequately with the 
problem of creation. At bottom the primi- 
tivist recognizes only one form of enthusi- 
asm, his own. The opposition he established 
in the eighteenth century between the orig- 
inal genius, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the pseudo-classic formalist and dry 
rationalist is still current. One of the most 
popular forms of this opposition is found in 
Nietzsche’s Birth of Tragedy. Dionysos, as 
there presented, stands for the creative urge, 
Apollo for a merely formalistic control and 
Socrates for an uninspired rationalism. But 
there is also an Apollonian enthusiasm, even 
worthier of the name, on strictly etymological 
grounds, than the Dionysiac intoxication, 
which, as Nietzsche understands it, is plainly 
emotional; inasmuch as exalted peace would 
seem to be more “divine” than mere emotion, 
however vehement. Perhaps there is nothing 
higher in man than the spirit that shapes and 
controls and sets bounds to every form of law- 
less expansion. In art and literature this spirit 
is felt, in contrast with technique or outer 
form, as inner form or “soul”, if one may ven- 
ture to employ a word that has been almost 
hopelessly cheapened by the emotionalists. 
Spenser uses the word in its older Platonic 


sense when he says that “Soul is form and 
doth the body make”. 


II 


If it is important in dealing with our notion 
of creativeness to distinguish between a true 
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and a false Platonism it is even more impor- 
tant to deal adequately with the doctrine of 
imitation; for the whole modern movement 
can be shown to be rooted in a revolt from 
this doctrine. For a sound doctrine of imita- 
tion we need to turn from Plato to Aristotle. 
Plato conceived of imitation in the arts as 
something literal and uninspired and there- 
fore so disparaged it as to prepare the way 
for later obscurantists; whereas Aristotle 
bends his whole effort to showing that imi- 
tation may be ideal, or, as we should say, 
creative. It becomes creative in direct propor- 
tion as it succeeds in rendering the universal 
through the particular. Poetry that has been 
thus successful has spoudaiotes, the term 
that Matthew Arnold (probably following 
Goethe) has rendered “high seriousness”. 
Chapter IX of the Poetics, in which Aristotle 
insists on the representative and highly seri- 
ous quality of great poetry, disposes once for 
all of Mrs. Colum’s contention that the 
treatise is written from the point of view of 
the tired business man. Yet Mrs. Colum is 
right in a sense in thinking that if Aristotle’s 
Poetics were discredited the whole structure 
of classicism would collapse at the base; not 
that classicism rests on the authority of Aris- 
totle or any other authority as such, but that 
it does require in some form or other a doc- 
trine of the universal and that the Poetics con- 
tains the earliest and still, on the whole, the 
most satisfactory account of the process of 
creative imitation by which the artist may 
hope to achieve the universal. 

Aristotle’s katharsis, the most discussed 
term in criticism, can be interpreted rightly 
only in the light of his doctrine of the uni- 
versal. A great tragedy portrays passion and 
portrays it vividly; at the same time it gen- 
eralizes it. The spectator who is thus lifted 
into the atmosphere of the universal tends to 
be purged of everything that is petty and 
purely personal in his own emotions. He par- 
takes in some measure of the exalted peace 
that is felt in the background of true tragedy. 


He is “dismissed”, in Milton’s phrase, with 
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“calm of mind all passion spent”. One should 
note in passing that the treatise “On the Sub- 
lime” attributed to Longinus, which contrasts 
sharply by its genuinely Platonic temper with 
the dryly analytical Poetics, yet agrees with it 
in an essential particular: the Longinian sub- 
limity or elevation requires, like the Aris- 
totelian high seriousness, truth to the 
universal. 

Finally, if one is to grasp Aristotle’s full 
meaning, one needs to connect what he says 
about the universal not only with what he 
says about katharsis but also with what he 
says about “myth” or fiction. The poet who 
seeks to be representative must, like Homer, 
know how to tell lies skilfully. He must, in 
short, be a master of illusion, but the illusion 
should, as Goethe puts it, be that of a higher 
reality. The advantage of this whole concep- 
tion is that it is not theoretical: it simply 
states the effect actually produced upon one 
by artistic and literary creation of the first 
order. 

The neo-classics, in taking over from Aris- 
totle the idea of probability or truth to the 
universal, tended to eliminate from it the 
element of illusion or, as we should say, the 
imaginative element. Moreover, they hoped 
to achieve their universal not so much by the 
direct imitation of “nature” (in the Aris- 
totelian sense, human nature in purposeful 
action) as by the imitation of models, of those 
writers whose reputations were consecrated 
by a constant and general admiration (the 
Longinian test of literary excellence), and 
who were therefore presumed to be a sort of 
“second nature”. The imitation of models, 
it is well to remember, is not necessarily bar- 
ren. Many of the neo-classics showed that 
this type of imitation is compatible with gen- 
uine creation. Pope, for example, is genuinely 
creative in his imitation of Horace’s Epistle 
to Augustus. The imitation of models is legit- 
imate, as Joubert says, provided that it be 
the imitation of one spirit by another spirit 
and not of one book by another book. The 


imitation of many of the minor neo-classics 


was, it must be admitted, of this latter kind 
and so degenerated into mere copyism. 

The primitivists had at least this excuse in 
rejecting the whole principle of imitation as 
a pseudo-classic convention, and in beginning 
their long warfare on culture in the name of 
creative spontaneity. The evident drawback 
of linking creativeness with spontaneity 
rather than with imitation is that it leads to 
a loss of the representative quality. The 
moderns, whether impressionists or expres- 
sionists, romantics or realists, would seem to 
have achieved to a lesser degree than the cre- 
ators of certain epochs of the past, the 
“grandeur of generality”. The drift towards 
eccentricity has also been encouraged by the 
purely exploratory attitude towards life of 
physical science—an attitude that when car- 
ried over into the realm of human values 
may easily degenerate into pseudo-science. 
Taine, for example, is pseudo-scientific when 
he declares that “sleep, madness, delirium, 
somnambulism, hallucination, offer a much 
more profitable field of experiment for the 
psychology of the individual than the normal 
state”. As the result of a one-sided devotion 
to the divergent and the exceptional on the 
part of various brands of naturalists, we have 
become incapable, according to M. Léon 
Séché, of creating general types. “The ab- 
normal, the monstrous, the improbable alone 
attract our attention.” It is well not to make 
such statements too sweepingly of one’s con- 
temporaries; yet the danger surely lies in the 
direction M. Séché has indicated. Jules 
Lemaitre complained of the eccentrics of his 
day that they were turning literature into a 
“mysterious diversion of mandarins”. The 
diversion has become even more mysterious 
since. Certain surréalistes have indeed pro- 
claimed in the name of creation, conceived 
as pure self-expression, that the writer is 
under no obligation to communicate to the 
reader anything at all. 

The same disparagement of communica- 
tion in the interests of self-expression has 
been visible in the other arts—notably in 
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painting. One may illustrate this point 
apropos of the remarkable assertion of Miss 
Rebecca West in a recent number of THE 
BOOKMAN, that Cézanne is the “heir of Pous- 
sin”.* One may grant that there are periph- 
eral overlappings between the two painters 
(Cézanne had a genuine admiration for 
Poussin), but these overlappings should not 
obscure the central divergence. All is not 
mere formalism in the neo-classic view, ac- 
cepted by Poussin, that the painter should 
not depict ordinary nature but a selected and 
ennobled nature (Ja belle nature). Something 
of this finer symmetry and more perfect pro- 
portion he actually succeeds in conveying in 
his landscapes. This creative selection is not 
to be confounded with the creative distor- 
tion one finds in Cézanne and his followers, 
a distortion that, like so much else in modern 
art, has its source in an eagerness for lyrical 
self-expression.t In its extreme manifestations 
this eagerness has led to a denial that paint- 
ing need concern itself with representation. 
Some of the modernist painters have gone 
even farther than the early German roman- 
tics who, in their desire to emancipate the 
creative imagination, proclaimed that the 
highest form of art is the arabesque. 

One should note the transformation that 
has taken place in certain critical terms as a 
result of the divorce of the idea of creation 
from that of the universal. Katharsis has been 
appropriated by the psycho-analysts to de- 
scribe the relief one gets by expressing oneself 
freely. The idea itself is at least as old as the 
romantic movement. Poetry, says Byron “is 
the lava of the imagination whose eruption 
prevents the earthquake”. The epithet sub- 
lime has also ceased to be associated with the 
universal. Elevation, which is primary in the 
Longinian definition of the term, has tended 
to give way to sheer emotional vehemence. 
Rousseau, for example, says that he was “sub- 

* Bookman, August, 1930, p. 517. 
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+ For the relationship between the theory and prac- 
tice of Cézanne and the expressionistic exaggerations of 
certain recent painters see Modern Painting by F. J. 
Mather, p. 334 ff. 
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lime” in the eloquence he displayed in his 
philanderings with Madame d’Houdetot. The 
modernist movement abounds in_ persons 
who, like Mr. Spingarn, are for getting rid, at 
least in art, of both outer and inner inhibi- 
tions and letting themselves go and who, at 
the same time, set up as sublime “idealists”. 

Idealism of this sort leads inevitably to an 
era of “debunking”. Unfortunately debunkers 
of the type of Mr. H. L. Mencken are part 
of the very disease they are attacking. They 
have got rid of the false sublime but not of 
the false Ratharsis. “The critic”, says Mr. 
Mencken, “is first and last simply trying to 
express himself. . . . He is trying to achieve 
thereby for his own inner ego the grateful 
feeling of a function performed, a tension re- 
lieved, a katharsis attained which Wagner 
achieved when he wrote Die Walkiire and 
a hen achieves every time she lays an egg.” 
What Mr. Mencken understands by self-ex- 
pression he has told us elsewhere: “An author 
like any other so-called artist is a man in 
whom the normal vanity of all men is so 
vastly exaggerated that he finds it a sheer 
impossibility to hold it in. His overpowering 
impulse is to gyrate before his fellow-men, 
flapping his wings and emitting defiant yells. 
This being forbidden by the polizei of all civ- 
ilized countries, he takes it out by putting his 
yells on paper. Such is the thing called self- 
expression”. Here, one must admit, is the ulti- 
mate worm’s-eye view of both katharsis and 
self-expression. It is Mr. Mencken’s special 
gift, indeed, to attain the ultimate worm’s 
eye view of most of the topics on which he 
touches. As a result of his efforts and those 
of his kind we have been getting rid not only 
of the false sublime but also of the true. We 


seem to be losing the very idea of nobility and 
elevation.* 


Ill 
It has been urged that the standard of high 


seriousness and truth to the universal has 


*See the essay Farewell to Achilles by Alan 
Reynolds Thompson (Bookman, January, 1930). 
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always been impracticably high and has 
tended to blind those who have accepted it 
to the merits of much genuinely creative art 
and literature both past and present. The late 
Stuart Sherman accused me in particular of 
erecting a “chevaux-de-frise of arbitrary defi- 
nition warranted to eviscerate every gizzard 
and break every neck born into this disastrous 
world since Aristotle”. It is only fair to Sher- 
man to add that he made this absurd state- 
ment in a moment of irritation and in a pri- 
vate letter. If publishers confined themselves 
to printing “highly serious” books, either 
new or old, most of them would be bankrupt 
in a very few months. No sensible person 
would maintain that the creative imitation 
expounded by Aristotle exhausts the idea of 
creation. Books may minister to utility or rec- 
reation or wisdom. To books in all three 
classes the epithet “creative” may in some 
sense or other be applied. One cannot dis- 
criminate between one class and another 
simply by an appeal to the principle of 
pleasure. Aristotle says that tragedy should 
give its own appropriate pleasure; but then 
a cook-book may also give its appropriate 
pleasure. The two pleasures are, however, of 
a very different order. If Aristotle were living 
today, it is conceivable that he might in his 
recreative moments find solace in a good de- 
tective story. What is not conceivable is that 
he would put fiction of this quality on a level 
with the representative fiction he has de- 
scribed in his Poetics. One should add that 
work that belongs in the recreative class may 
transcend infinitely in merit detective stories 
and the like. Some of the best of the world’s 
poetry has been less concerned with a deeper 
interpretation of the facts of life than with 
an escape from them. Keats’s Ode to a Night- 
ingale is an especially exquisite poem of 
escape. 

The great problem is to avoid a confusion 
of categories. Humanist and anti-humanist 
have each accused the other of a confusion 
of this kind. If the humanist makes a plea 
for the literature of wisdom he is told by 


the anti-humanist that he speaks not as a 
literary critic but as a philosopher. The lit- 
erary critic does not allow alien ethical con- 
siderations to intrude into the realm of art, 
holding as he does that beauty is its own 
excuse for being. High seriousness, accord- 
ing to President Neilson of Smith, is some- 
thing that may be left to divines; the poet 
should be satisfied if he attains intensity. The 
point of view is related to a notion that dates 
from the dawn of the modernist movement— 
namely, that there is no intermediary term 
between mere moralism and esthetic irre- 
sponsibility. Creative work, in order to be 
accounted highly serious, does not need to 
aim primarily at edification, as certain neo- 
classic critics were too prone to suppose; it 
does need to have centrality of vision or, if 
one prefers, to be informed by an imagina- 
tion that is disciplined to some truly human 
norm. Such a criterion may seem difficult and 
elusive, but it is the only one that is finally 
valid. 

Let us turn to the confusion of categories 
with which the humanist charges his mod- 
ernist opponent. Here again everything 
hinges on the quality of imagination dis- 
played by the creator, Numerous persons 
whose imaginations were really “wandering 
wild” in some “empire of chimeras” have 
during the past century set up as philosophic 
teachers and even as religious seers, and been 
received as such by critics and public. For 
instance, Professor C. H. Herford asserts that 
Shelley has in Prometheus Unbound given 
“magnificent expression to the faith of Plato 
and of Christ”. The confusion revealed by 
such an utterance is far graver than that of 
the neo-classic who thought he was highly 
serious when he was in fact only didactic. 

The person who wishes to avoid primi- 
tivistic and other confusions needs to be 
keenly critical. Anyone who is thus critical 
will protest first of all against the sharp line 
that is now drawn between critics and cre- 
ators with a view to disparaging the former. 
Our writers have fallen into a veritable cant 
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on the subject of creation. The ordinary 
distinction between creative and critical 
writing is to be sure convenient and indeed 
inevitable. At the same time one should re- 
member that an even more fundamental dis- 
tinction than that between criticism and crea- 
tion is that between good and bad literature. 
Good literature may be defined as literature 
which combines excellence of form with 
soundness of substance. Much writing that is 
usually classified as critical will be found to 
satisfy this definition. A great critic is a rare 
apparition—even rarer, according to Tenny- 
son, than a great poet. One should not there- 
fore deny the element of truth in the notion 
that there is a hierarchy of genres. A great 
poet, especially a great dramatic poet, de- 
serves to outrank even a great critic. What is 
absurd is to disparage a good critic as com- 
pared with some inferior poet or novelist 
on the ground that he is less creative. One 
should beware of the same error in dealing 
with the different works of one author. Is 
Dryden less creative in his Essay of Dra- 
matic Poesy than in Aurengzebe, or 
Johnson less creative in the Lives of the Poets 
than in Irene, or Sainte-Beuve less creative 
in the Lundis than in Volupté? In that case 
so much the worse for creation. 

According to Miss Rebecca West, the supe- 
riority of Aristotle to Rousseau is so gen- 
erally recognized that anyone who asserts it 
will have the air of “exhibiting as a rare 
jewel” something that is really “about as rare 
as a nickel”.* Now Rousseau probably did 
more than anyone else to associate creation 
with the uttering of one’s. uniqueness and so 
to usher in the age of genius. Miss West 
makes clear her own affiliations when she re- 
pudiates the members of the humanistic 
group as creatively impotent in comparison 
with the ultra-modernists. Mr. More, one is 
led to infer, is less creative in the five volumes 
of The Greek Tradition (which Miss West 
seems nevertheless to admire) than, let us 
say, Mr. James Joyce in his Work in Progress. 

* Bookman, August, 1930, p. 516. 
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It is only too plain that Miss West herself 
must be numbered among those whom Mr. 
More has termed “the victims of genius”. The 
Rousseauistic fallacies that have ensnared so 
clever a person cannot be dismissed as merely 
trite and obvious. 


IV 


There is a sense in which the critic may 
aspire to be creative but one needs to define 
with extreme care what this sense is. The 
creative critic, as currently conceived, is only 
a variant of the original genius. The impres- 
sion he receives from the creative expression 
of another is so vivid and so colored by his 
temperamental uniqueness that, when re-ex- 
pressed, it deserves, he holds, to count as a 
fresh creation. Creative criticism in this sense 
is in germ in the tendency of the older ro- 
mantics to set up gusto as a substitute for 
taste. Critics like Hazlitt and Lamb display 
a keenness of literary relish that is often not 
only delectable in itself but legitimate, 
though even in Hazlitt and Lamb the relish 
prevails unduly at times over judgment. 
One’s enjoyment of Lamb’s essay on “The 
Artificial Comedy of the Last Century”, for 
example, needs to be tempered by the reflec- 
tion that it has little relation to the facts. A 
pleasant paradox like Lamb’s is occasionally 
justified by way of protest against an unduly 
smug acquiescence in the orthodox view. If, 
however, one follows the trend down to 
Oscar Wilde (The Critic as Artist) one 
finds a creativeness that is plainly anarchical, 
a creativeness that relieves the critic of al- 
legiance to anything that might serve as a 
check on the wanderings of his imagination 
and sensibility. 

It is possible to attach an entirely different 
meaning to the epithet creative as applied to 
the critic. There is need of a type of critic 
who will essay the task, especially difficult 
under existing circumstances, of creating 
standards. Without standards there can be 
no center of judgment to which to refer the 
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mere welter of appearances. Lacking this 
center, other forms of creation will become 
unstructural and so sink to a comparatively 
low level. As a result of the failure to achieve 
thus far any such coérdinating principle of 
unity, the whole modern experiment is in 
danger of assuming the aspect of a return to 
chaos. 

The codrdinating principle has as a rule 
been supplied by tradition. A striking trait 
of the modernist on the other hand, as should 
be sufficiently clear from all I have said, is 
that he is not merely untraditional but anti- 
traditional in his notions of creation. He 
hopes in his own phrase to base his originality 
on “certain enormous repudiations”. The 
true modern, in contradistinction to the mod- 
ernist, holds that tradition is indispensable. 
It does not mean for him, however, a return 
to dogma but rather a completion and en- 
richment of present experience by that of the 
past. In casting about for a concrete example 
of someone who has combined a modern out- 
look on life with a right attitude towards tra- 
dition one thinks almost inevitably of Goethe. 
The Goethe who is revealed, for example, in 
the Conversations with Eckermann is fairly 
free from the fallacies of the age of genius 
(including a number in which he had himself 
indulged). Anyone who is seeking a rein- 
tegration of judgment in criticism and an 
escape from the present impressionistic-ex- 
pressionistic imbroglio can scarcely afford to 
neglect him. 

The person, however, who wishes to array 
Goethe on the side of judgment has to ex- 
plain the curious circumstance that, as inter- 
preted by Mr. Spingarn, he has been one of 
the sponsors for the highly modernistic theory 
of criticism and creation that has prevailed 
in this country of late years. According to 
Goethe, as cited by Spingarn,* the critic 
should ask himself the following questions: 
“What has the writer proposed to himself to 
do? and how far has he succeeded in carry- 
ing out his own plan?” A man is said once 


* Creative Criticism, p. 20. 


to have succeeded in carving images of the 
twelve apostles on a single cherry stone. A 
living German is reported to have constructed 
a perfect model of Cologne Cathedral out of 
two million and a half match sticks. The 
critic is apparently to be confined to congrat- 
ulating such persons or those who undertake 
the literary equivalent on their success in ac- 
complishing what they set out to do. But be- 
fore attributing any such absurdity to Goethe 
let us verify Mr. Spingarn’s quotation. We 
then discover that Goethe would have the 
critic ask a third question: “Was the author’s 
plan reasonable and sensible?”* Mr. Spin- 
garn owes the public an explanation of how 
he came to reduce Goethe’s three questions 
to two, with the result of transforming him 
from an Aristotelian humanist into a Crocean 
esthete. 

Goethe seems indeed in certain of his ut- 
terances to give a very subordinate place to 
the judicial element in criticism. One needs 
to remember in regard to such utterances 
that there is in criticism as elsewhere a truth 
and a counter-truth. The truth is that the 
critic worthy of the name must judge; the 
counter-truth is that he should base his judg- 
ment on the widest comprehension and sym- 
pathy. The humanistic critic does not cultivate 
exclusively either the truth or the counter- 
truth but mediates between them; only, ac- 
cording to the special conditions with which 
he has to deal, he may lean to one side or the 
other. Goethe leaned very strongly to the 
side of comprehension and sympathy as a cor- 
rective to the dogmatic narrowness of many 
of the critics of his time. 

The present emergency is the exact oppo- 
site of the one that confronted Goethe. Open- 

*See Gocethe’s review of Manzoni’s Conte di Car- 
magnola (Jubilaums Ausgabe, vol. 37, pp. 179-190). 
As a matter of fact Goethe has lifted the three questions 
bodily from the first paragraph of Manzoni’s preface to 
this work. The portion of the review containing the 
questions appears correctly in Goethe’s Literary Essays: 
A Selection in English arranged by J]. E. Spingarn (p. 
140). The omission of the third question in Creative 


Criticism was noted independently by Norman Foerster 
in his American Criticism (p. 119). 
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mindedness is being glorified in the critic 
as an end in itself. As a matter of fact critics 
who were developing breadth but were in 
the process losing standards were beginning 
to appear even in Goethe’s day. Thus A. W. 
Schlegel had extended his comprehension 
and sympathy over a wide area of art and 
literature, much of it intrinsically worth 
while, that had been either neglected or dis- 
paraged by the neo-classic critics. He could 
not, however, be trusted to apply to his im- 
mense acquisition a correct scale of values. 
“I look upon his treatment of the French 
drama”, said Goethe, “as a sort of recipe for 
the formation of a bad critic.” There could 
be no doubt, Goethe admitted, as to his 
great learning; but then, he added, “All the 
learning in the world is still no judgment”. 

This latter remark is especially relevant to 
our contemporary world except that its 
breadth of knowledge does not as a rule in- 
here in the individual but has been divided 
up among a multitude of specialists. Anyone 
who sets out nowadays to create standards 
with a view to the rehabilitation of judgment 
will find that he will need to make a frontal 
attack on the doctrine of spontaneity, not in- 
deed as incompatible with certain forms of 
creation, legitimate enough in their own 
place and degree, but as the basis for an ade- 
quate philosophy of life. The confusion of 
categories that results from the attempt to 
give to spontaneity a supreme and central 
place I have already indicated. Emerson im- 
ports this confusion into ethics when he avers 
in one of his more Rousseauistic moments 
that “our moral nature is vitiated by any in- 
terference of our will”. Fichte extends the 
idea of ethical spontaneity to the whole body 
of Teutons. They have character, he says, 
without conscious effort on their part, being 
as they are an Urvolk, the elect of nature. 
The danger of thus encouraging mere expan- 
siveness, whether in an individual or in a 
people, should by this time be manifest. The 
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stormy emancipation that began in Goethe's 
youth, not merely from the traditional con- 
trols but from any limitations whatsoever, 
may perhaps be symbolized in the figure of 
Faust. According to Spengler, the Faustian 
man is now dying. It is high time he should 
die if civilization is to live—true civilization 
and not civilization in the very special sense 
that Spengler himself gives to the term. 
Standards not only set limits to mere ex- 
pansiveness but will be found to imply, so far 
as the temperamental man is concerned, the 
setting up of a model of some sort, in other 
words a revival of the principle of imitation. 
One may admit the possibility that some in- 
dividual may, single-handed, achieve a 
sound synthesis and at the same time give it 
creative embodiment, let us say, in poetry. 
If we are to go by the experience of the past, 
however, we must conclude that important 
religious or humanistic art and literature re- 
quire normally the support of a convention. 
If as a result of a vigorous critical movement 
a considerable number of persons not only 
got together as to the essentials of the good 
life, but insisted on making their agreement 
effective im education, they might be prepar- 
ing the way for a very different type of cre- 
ation from the two main types that have 
flourished for several generations past—the 
romantic and the so-called realistic. It has 
been proclaimed on various occasions in this 
country that it is time for us to give over 
following old-world patterns and to express 
our native genius. But the very notion of 
genius implied in this programme is itself a 
dubious borrowing from the old world. If we 
were really capable of virile initiative we 
should be bringing a searching scrutiny to 
bear on this whole notion of genius and its 
outcome in art and literature from the 
eighteenth century down. It is not likely that 
we should then be content, as we have been 
for the most part of recent years, to echo 
belatedly a decadent European naturalism. 
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AFTER THE FALL 


by Edwin Muir 


What shape had I before the Fall? 
What hills and rivers did I seek? 

What were my thoughts then? And of what 
Celestial happenings did I speak 


To my companions? Did our eyes 
From some wide-opening mountain place 
See Heaven and Earth in one, and range 
From bound to bound of Time and Space? 


Did I see Chaos and the Word, 

The suppliant dust, the moving Hand, 
Myself, the Many and the One, 

The changing and the unchanging Land? 


That height cannot be scaled again. 
My fall was like the fall that burst 
Old Lear’s heart on the summer sward. 

Where I lie now I stood at first. 


Yet the old pain returns anew: 
What was I ere I was a man? 

What shape among the shapes that once 
Age-long through endless Eden ran? 


The thousand worlds of sport and play 
Where my armorial comrades were 
The low-browed voiceless animals: 
What sights and shapes did I see there? 


Did I see there the dragon brood 
By streams their emerald scales unfold, 
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While from their amber eyeballs flowed 
Soft-rayed the rich and rustling gold? 


It may be that one time I walked 

By rivers where the dragon drinks; 
But this side Eden’s gate I meet, 

On every twisting road, the Sphinx, 


Whose head is like a wooden prow. 
That forward leaning dizzily 

Over the seas of whitened worlds 
Has passed and nothing found to see; 


Whose breast, a flashing ploughshare, once 
Cut the rich furrows wrinkled in 
Venusberg’s sultry underworld, 
And ever trampled fields of sin; 


Whose salt-white brow like crusted fire 
Smiles ever, whose cheeks are red as blood; 
Whose dolphin back is flowered yet 
With wrack that foundered in the Flood. 


Since then in antique attitudes 
I swing the bright two-handed sword, 
And smite the marble smiling brow, 
Wide-eyed and watchful as a bird; 


Smite hard between the basilisk eyes, 
And gash the snaky dolphin side, 
Until the coils are cloven in two, 
And free the glittering pinions glide. 


Like quicksilver the scales slip down, 
Up through the air the spirit flies, 

And so I build me Heaven and Hell 
To buy my bartered Paradise. 


While from a legendary height 
I watch a shadowy figure fall, 
And not far off another beats 
With his bare hands on Eden’s wall. 











JOHN MILLINGTON SYNGE 


by L. A. G. Strong 


allow even his own countrymen to ap- 

proach his work without partisanship or 
apology. Though a mild man personally, and 
one who cared nothing for faction or politics, 
he was fated to arouse bitter antagonism and 
to achieve an unpopularity in his own coun- 
try such as can never befall any artist for his 
art’s sake alone. Yet he cared for nothing 
else; and his case shows once again that, 
while the public will forgive a man for at- 
tending only to what he thinks important, 
he must not ignore what is important to 
them. 

Synge was born in 1871, of an old Wick- 
low family. By the end of the century he was 
in Paris, ill, very poor, doing hack work for 
various journals. He met Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
who in a happy moment urged him to re- 
turn to Ireland, and seek inspiration there. 
It was at the time of the Irish literary 
renascence, when a number of cultured 
Irishmen were laboring to create a national 
art. Synge went to the Aran Islands. Almost 
at once he began to write with authority, 
and by 1903 he had entered upon the six 
years of creative life to which his fame is 
due. 

In 1907 The Playboy of the Western 
World was attacked on the grounds that it 
libelled Ireland. Synge, who had written of 
life as he saw it, was bewildered and, for a 
time, despondent. His disease grew worse. 
At last he began to work upon a tragedy 


S™ has now been dead long enough to 


based on early Irish legend, but he died be- 
fore he could finish it, thereby presenting 
literature with yet another riddle of unful- 
filment. “Had he finished Deirdre as he in- 
tended,” says Mr. Yeats, “we should have 
had a masterpiece.” In his other work, how- 
ever, Synge fulfilled himself sufficiently to 
make him one of the completest personali- 
ties in literary history; for his short creative 
life, when Deirdre is left out, was the devel- 
opment of a single phase from start to flower 
and conclusion. Deirdre was the beginning 
of another. 

Here, having briefly outlined Synge’s life, 
we come upon a difficulty. A paper of this 
kind, which aims at giving in a brief com- 
pass the essential quality of its subject, and 
affords no leisure for detailed examination, 
is open to one serious objection: that it can- 
not represent that subject as well as could a 
series of judiciously selected passages from 
his work. Yet such quotations, in the nature 
of things, must be cut down: leaving us 
with the uneasy knowledge that, whatever 
we may say, Synge himself could say much 
better. 

For these reasons, this paper will chiefly 
aim at sending readers to Synge himself. It 
will attempt, not to “place” him with regard 
to other writers, but to indicate the enjoy- 
ment which his work affords. The classifica- 
tion game, and that activity known to its 
practitioners as “scientific” criticism, attrac- 


tive and scholarly though they may be, tend 
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sometimes to blind our eyes to literature’s 
main benefit—enjoyment. The man who puts 
on rubber gloves before he handles an 
author’s work, in order that his appraisal 
may be insulated from every touch of per- 
sonal preference, will not be the best critic 
of such work as Synge’s. Certain authors, 
like certain characters, need our sympathy 
before they can speak to us. To know their 
message, we must make them welcome, and 
we must listen. We can be as critical as we 
like—afterwards. The school of critics who 
sit aloof in an ivory tower, and haughtily 
summon such of the world’s literature as 
will approach for judgment, is not going 
to make much of Synge. The loss will be 
theirs, not his. For the readers to whom lit- 
erature is an essential part of life, all that 
really matters is what the author has to say 
to them, what pleasure he can give them, 
what influence he can have upon their secret 
life: and to receive this they need not be- 
come uncritical, or lose intelligence, but 
simply keep quiet till they have the data. 
They will not be the worse off. In the end, 
he judges best who has received the most. 

We will not therefore attempt to “place” 
Synge with reference to other writers, nor 
quarrel with the “places” which have been 
allotted to him by other readers; but merely 
to supply as many reasons as possible for 
reading and enjoying his work. 

The portraits and photographs of Synge 
show a swarthy man, with thick black hair 
and moustache, firm chin, and thoughtful 
eyes, set wide apart. He was shy, gentle, and 
readily interested; better at home in small 
companies than in large; loving to walk 
alone on the mountains and to talk with the 
country people. Mr. Yeats calls him “that 
enquiring man, John Synge”, and relates 
that, once he forgot his self-consciousness, he 
could become impassioned upon any subject 
which deeply interested him. He told a 
stranger that he “was born in Dublin, but 
that he had travelled afterwards and had 
been in Paris and Rome, and seen the Pope 
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Leo XIII”. Elsewhere Mr. Yeats says of him 
“he was a solitary, undemonstrative man, 
never asking pity, nor complaining, nor 
seeking sympathy”. And another friend, Mr. 
Masefield, “His mind was too busy with life 
to be busy with the affairs or the criticism 
of life”. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, when the Irish Players 
were making one of their first appearances 
in Oxford, went one night and stood at the 
back of the pit. There he saw a dark man 
watching his own play impassively, with 
folded arms. Some quality about the dark 
man vividly impressed his imagination, so 
that, whenever he remembered or related 
the incident, it seemed to have a significance 
which he could neither define nor effectively 
communicate. 

Mr. Fred O’Donovan, the actor, tells how 
after one of his first appearances at the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin, he went up, after clean- 
ing off his paint, to the foyer, where a large 
number of people were gathered. With his 
back to the mantel, Mr. Yeats addressed one 
knot of listeners; beneath the candelabra, 
Lady Gregory addressed another. In a cor- 
ner, having slipped behind a hat-stand to 
avoid attention, was the third of the trium- 
virate, J. M. Synge. 

He feared cities. On the Aran Islands he 
lived as one of the peasants, playing his 
fiddle in the evenings for them to dance. He 
knew every mile of the Wicklow Hills. Dur- 
ing the last year of his life he became en- 
gaged to Miss Maire O'Neill, a leading 
actress in the Irish Players, and the first to 
play Deirdre. She went daily to sit with him 
in the nursing home until he died. For the 
account of his death we can turn to Mr. 
George Moore: 


He used to speak of Deirdre as his last dis- 
appointment; but another awaited him. An 
hour before he died he asked the nurse to wheel 
his bed into the room whence he could see the 
Wicklow Mountains, the hills where he used 
to go for long solitary walks, and he was 
wheeled into the room, but the mountains 
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could not be seen from the windows; to see 
them it was necessary to stand up, and Synge 
could not stand or sit up in his bed, so his last 
wish remained ungratified, and he died with 
tears in his eyes. 


The Notebooks, the first of Synge’s work 
to which we turn, are a series of chapters 
which originally appeared as articles in mag- 
azines, describing life in the Aran Islands, in 
Wicklow, and West Kerry. To a great ex- 
tent they are the storehouse from which the 
beginnings of the plays were drawn; but they 
stand perfectly by themselves, and show us 
their author more personally than do the 
plays. Synge had hitherto been attempting 
to see life subjectively, through himself, and 
the chaos of his unrealized personality ob- 
scured his view. On Aran, his gaze turned 
outward, he saw life objectively for the first 
time. He heard a thought with which he 
was familiar expressed in a speech he had 
only half forgotten, and with new richness: 
and the man who read only the masterpieces, 
whose work in Paris had lacked reality, be- 
ing like a shadow thrown from mirror to 
mirror, or, as Mr. Yeats has said, “A child 
looking through a window which it blurs 
with its own breath”, now saw the thought 
objectively, and could judge it. 

To quote from The Notebooks is difficult, 
for the incidents related are seldom brief 
and isolated, and the. descriptive passages, 
always an integral part of the texture, can- 
not be ripped from their context. A reader 
who wishes to savor their quality briefly is 
advised to read, in the first of the Aran 
Island books, the account of the eviction, 
and of the old woman’s funeral. Here are a 
few lines from the latter: 


The morning had been beautifully fine, but 
as they lowered the coffin into the grave, thun- 
der rumbled overhead and hailstones hissed 
among the bracken. 

In Inishmann one is forced to believe in a 
sympathy between man and nature, and at this 
moment, when the thunder sounded a death- 


peal of extraordinary grandeur above the voices 
of the women, I could see the faces near me 
stiff and drawn with emotion. 

When the coffin was in the grave, and the 
thunder had rolled away across the hills of 
Clare, the keen broke out again more pas- 
sionately than before. . . . Before they covered 
the coffin an old man kneeled down by the 
grave and repeated a simple prayer for the dead. 

There was an irony in these words of atone- 
ment and Catholic belief spoken by voices that 
were still hoarse with the cries of pagan 
desperation. 


In the Wicklow book, anyone who reads 
the account of Synge’s meeting with the dis- 
eased man who had made a table of rushes 
will at once be sure whether he wishes to 
read further. 

Synge’s poetry has no startling intrinsic 
merit, yet it is of the utmost importance to 
the study of himself, and to other poets. 
Great as his influence has been upon the 
theatre, it may well be that as a poet he will 
best prove to have been the prophet of a 
new time. His verses were written at odd 
occasions over a period of twenty years, to 
please himself. He had strong theories on 
poetry in the abstract, and more definitely 
upon the particular function of poetry in his 
time: but apart from these theories his verse 
is a kind of diary, in which, freed from pro- 
fessional loyalties and restraints, he could 
ease his soul without fear of an audience. 
Thus, although he shows that he had com- 
mand of a powerful technique when he 
chose, 


Seven dog-days we let pass 
Naming queens in Glenmacnass— 


he wrote his verses as it were in his shirt- 
sleeves, when the day’s work was over. Yet 
this work has influenced almost all his suc- 
cessors in Ireland, including Mr. Yeats, 
whose Responsibilities (1913) shows strongly 
the impress of his friend’s mind. This influ- 
ence upon the greater by the less is a com- 
monplace of literature; but in this case it 
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was not Synge’s comparatively slender tech- 
nique which was the cause, but his clear 
vision of the state of poetry and the meas- 
ures needed for its cure. The few critical 
judgments he expressed in his maturity are 
as authoritative as any in the history of 
criticism. 

The following passage from the preface 
to his poems expresses his view of the situa- 
tion in 1908: 


The poetry of exaltation will be always the 
highest; but when men lose their poetic feeling 
for ordinary life, and cannot write poetry of 
ordinary things, their exalted poetry is likely to 
lose its strength of exaltation, in the way men 
cease to build beautiful churches when they 
have lost happiness in building shops. 

Many of the older poets, such as Villon and 
Herrick and Burns, used the whole of their 
personal life as their material, and the verse 
written in this way was read by strong men, 
and thieves, and deacons, not by little cliques 
only. Then, in the town writing of the eight- 
eenth century, ordinary life was put into verse 
that was not poetry, and when poetry came 
back with Coleridge and Shelley, it went into 
verse that was not always human. 

In these days poetry is usually a flower of 
evil or good; but it is the timber of poetry that 
wears most surely, and there is no timber that 
has not strong roots among the clay and 
worms. . . . It may almost be said that before 


verse can be human again it must learn to be 
brutal. 


The same view is expressed more com- 
pactly in the poems themselves: 


Adieu, sweet Angus, Maeve, and Fand, 
Ye plumed yet skinny Shee 

That poets played with hand-in-hand 
To learn their ecstasy. 


We'll stretch in Red Dan Sally’s ditch, 
And drink in Tubber Fair, 

Or poach with Red Dan Philly’s bitch 
The badger and the hare. 


Of the poems which follow this preface, 
only a few are deliberately brutal: and these 
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are the least convincing. What they do, the 
plays do better. Here is the end of one, 
“Danny”, chosen because it exhibits several 
of Synge’s characteristics: 


It wasn’t long till Danny came, 
From Bangor making way, 

And he was damning moon and stars 
And whistling grand and gay. 


Till in a gap of hazel glen— 

And not a hare in sight— 

Out lepped the nine-and-twenty lads 
Along his left and right. 


Then Danny smashed the nose on Byrne, 
He split the lips on three, 

And bit across the right-hand thumb 

On one Red Shawn Magee. 


But seven tripped him up behind, 
And seven kicked before, 

And seven squeezed around his throat 
Till Danny kicked no more. 


Then some destroyed him with their heels, 
Some tramped him in the mud, 

Some stole his purse and timber pipe, 
And some washed off his blood. 


And when you're walking out the way 
From Bangor to Belmullet, 

You'll see a flat cross on a stone, 

Where men choked ,Danny’s gullet. 


This is an interesting poem, even if it is 
not a good one, for a great deal of Synge’s 
quality has gone into it. It would be hard 
in so small a compass to find the marks of 
so many allegiances. Notice first of all that 
ingrained sympathy with the poor which can 
only be felt by a man who has been poor 
himself. 

“Some stole his purse and timber pipe”— 
that marvellous adjective comprehends a 
deep emotion. No one who has not lived 
among the poor, unless he remembers his 
childhood very clearly, can so feel in his 


bones the sacredness of few possessions, and 
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the pathos of their dispersal even when a 
blackguard owned them; nor could any but 
a fine poet make one epithet express so much. 

It is strange to find, beside this primitive 
emotion, echoes from Wordsworth and from 
Shelley. “Echoes” perhaps is not a fair word, 
and Shelley could hardly claim copyright in 
the device which Synge has here used after 
him. We had better call them evidence of 
reading. Consider, in the first place, the line 


And not a hare in sight. 


It would be interesting to take a census of 
the effects which this device produces in the 
minds of different readers. It seems such a 
two-edged weapon that there is little wonder 
it has been sparingly used. Does to deny a 
vivid attribute to our subject suggest the 
absence of that attribute? Or is the attribute 
so vivid in itself, that our minds are im- 
pressed with the picture of it, and the priva- 
tive idea is thereby lost? When Shelley wrote 
of “foamless isles”, does the graphic word 
so fill our senses with images of sound and 
sea, that we ignore or shirk the subsequent 
effort required to dissolve those images and 
arrive laboriously at a new one? When 
Synge says there was “not a hare in sight”, 
do we not immediately see a hare? And did 
both poets intend this, or did they precisely 
intend that we should experience whatever 
emotion results from reluctantly blotting a 
sharp picture from our mind? 

The Wordsworthian echo, which several 
ears have caught, sounds in three lines of 
the final verse. Wordsworth might cheer- 
fully have owned them, but he would prob- 
ably have much resented the last. Inciden- 
tally, this last line is almost impossible to say 
—a deliberate effect to describe the obstinate 
circumstance of Danny’s end. 

Here is another poem, where Synge’s guard 
is down, and we see a picture which is diffi- 
cult to forget. The lonely man, in a huge 
and lovely glen on a bright day, with the 
mountains around him and a river beneath, 
stands with his hand upon an oak. In the 
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knowledge that he can have but few years 
to live, with fewer and fewer chances of re- 
visiting the bright places, he speaks with a 
gentle irony to the tree which may one day 
make him a coffin board: 


My arms are round you, and I lean 

Against you, while the lark 

Sings over us, and golden lights, and green 
Shadows are on your bark. 


There'll come a season when you'll stretch 
Black boards to cover me: 

Then in Mount Jerome I will lie, poor wretch, 
With worms eternally. 


Last comes a curse, as vivid as that roar- 
ing thing which James Stephens has trans- 
lated from the Irish: the one which ends, 


May she marry a ghost and bear him a kitten, 
and may 
The high King of Glory permit her to get the 


mange. 
Synge’s curse runs like this: 


Lord, confound this surly sister 

Blight her brow with blotch and blister, 
Cramp her larynx, lung, and liver, 

In her guts a galling give her. 


Let her live to earn her dinners 
In Mountjoy with seedy sinners. 
Lord, this judgment quickly bring, 
And I’m your servant, J. M. Synge. 


In the same book are Synge’s “Transla- 
tions”, in which he has sought to find, in 
the rhythms and imagery of peasant speech, 
fit equivalents for pieces of Italian and 
French, which have pleased him. A great 
deal of nonsense has been talked about that 
speech. It is, and is not, Synge’s invention 
exactly as the speech of Falstaff and the 
Nurse are, and are not, Shakespeare’s inven- 
tion. “All art”, said Synge, in the preface to 
The Playboy of the Western World “is a 
collaboration.” Thus he, and his Elizabethan 
predecessors, selected from the talk of their 
time such phrases as suited their purpose 
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best. The language of Synge’s plays is not 
the language of the peasants, inasmuch as 
no peasant talks consistently as Synge’s char- 
acters talk: it is the language of the peasants, 
in that it contains no word or phrase a 
peasant did not actually use. Those who are 
troubled at the half-coincidence, arguing 
that because in some ways the speech is 
realistic it is unreal as a whole, are misled 
by the late naturalistic school of writing— 
“Ibsen and Zola”, to quote Synge again, 
“writing of the realities of life in joyless and 
pallid words”—and deny to their contem- 
poraries those rights over language which 
they applaud in playwrights of the past. 
English as spoken in the wilder parts of 
Ireland gets its characteristic rhythms and 
inversions from its attempt to render liter- 
ally Gaelic idiom. It is in this sense broken 


English. Listen to this, a translation from 
Villon: 


Mother of God that’s Lady of the Heavens, 
take myself, the poor sinner, the way I'll be 
along with them that’s chosen. 

Let you say to your own Son that He’d have 
a right to forgive my share of sins, when it’s 
the like He’s done, many’s the day, with big 
and famous sinners. I’m a poor aged woman, 
was never at school, and is no scholar with 
letters, but I’ve seen pictures in the chapel with 
Paradise on one side, and harps and pipes in it, 
and the place on the other side, where sinners 
do be boiled in torment; the one gave me great 
joy, the other a great fright and scaring; let 
me have the good place, Mother of God, and 
it’s in your faith I'll live always. 

It’s yourself that bore Jesus, that has no end 
or death, and He the Lord Almighty, that took 
our weakness and gave Himself to sorrows, a 
young and gentle man. It’s Himself is our Lord 
surely, and it’s in that faith I'll live always. 

Prayer of the Old Woman. 
(Villon’s Mother.) 


This dialect has character, and, since the 
Irishman sounds his consonants, it is fine 
stuff to speak. Its powers of emphasis, the 
gain in speed and terseness which its ready 
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omission of the relative pronoun gives it, 
and its knack of arresting the attention by 
the unwonted use and placing of words, 
were all assets to the dramatist. Moreover 
the peasant in Ireland, for a variety of rea- 
sons, has an extraordinarily rich vocabulary, 
which, coupled with the wildness of his 
fancy, helps the listener to phrases his im- 
agination could never compass unaided. 

After this brief introduction, we come to 
the main part of Synge’s work—the plays. 
His choice of country life for his material, 
though inevitable, was not immediate, for 
he tried his hand on at least two complete 
plays before beginning the series which we 
know. His first was about a nun, and was 
said by those who read it to have been mor- 
bid and confused. The story of the second 
illustrates amusingly his ignorance of the 
world of affairs. The Irish national theatre 
was launched, and its directors approached 
all Irishmen of note to write for it. Synge 
was asked to write an historical play. He 
was doubtful, and disappeared for ten days 
into the country. At the end of this time he 
returned, bringing with him 
time was one of the many 
and the scene a cave. The 
two women, one Catholic and the other 
Protestant, who had taken refuge for fear 
of amorous attentions from the soldiery who 
were roaming the country. They fall to talk- 
ing theology, until finally the Catholic 
woman gets up and leaves the cave, declar- 
ing that she will rather risk the worst than 
stay and listen to such blasphemous opin- 
ions. Synge was much perplexed when the 
committee handed him back his scenario: 
he could not see that it was in any way un- 
suited to a Dublin audience. (It is interest- 
ing, in this connection, to remember that 
John Bull's Other Island was \ikewise re- 
jected by the committee; though for differ- 
ent reasons.) 

Synge then turned to country life and 
speech. Not only was the material ready, and 
the artist’s theory bidding him accept it, but 


a scenario. The 
Irish rebellions, 
characters were 
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it was familiar to him from his childhood, 
and his return flung it into bold relief. He 
was at home, knowing more of the world 
than Ireland. Understanding of all he now 
saw was innate in him, and such understand- 
ing no powers of observation or mimicry can 
replace. Moreover, among these people he 
came back to a principle that schools and 
cities may well have hidden from him: a 
principle we find in Russian plays as well 
as Irish, and which in the past has often 
stood in the way of our understanding them. 

In the society in which we live, one of 
the strongest unwritten principles, fostered 
chiefly in our schools, is that, before we speak, 
we must establish a right to speak. The mere 
fact of our existence in itself confers no right 
to speak. We must wait until, by some 
achievement, or by mere seniority in some 
branch of society, we have so far impressed 
public opinion as to be allowed the utterance 
of a point of view of our own. 

Now among the country folk in Ireland, 
and apparently in Russia, this is not so. A 
person, the moment he enters a room, is by 
the mere fact of his existence entitled to his 
point of view; and his utterance of it is ac- 
corded as much consideration as the utter- 
ance of those who have long sat in the 
chimney corner. The result is in Ireland a 
readiness of personal sympathy which may 
not indeed spring from any reality of deep 
feeling, but is a part of the peasant’s every- 
day manners, even as indiscriminate hos- 
pitality and charity are a part. 

This was a great gain to Synge, by nature 
the most gentle,. friendly, and personally 
tolerant of men: and with what ready re- 
sponse must he not have adopted a speech 
so deeply imbued with this sense of human 
kindness that one’s possessions are habitu- 
ally spoken of as one’s “share” of the world’s 
goods. “We have a good share of butter, 
thanks be to God.” And even, in the first of 
the Villon translations, “forgive my share 
of sins”. Thus, in Synge’s case, all things 
worked together for good, and the man who 


suddenly saw this gold mine open before him 
was the man best qualified to work it. 

Although there has been some argument 
as to the chronology of the plays, we have 
good reasons for supposing The Shadow of 
the Glen to be the first. This reveals Synge 
at once as certain of his touch and method; 
in fact, his handling is, maybe, surer in this 
play than in any other. It gives one imme- 
diate insight into his peculiar power and 
his achievement, so we may speak of them 
at once. 

The outstanding quality of Synge’s work 
is its intensity. The characters in his plays, 
during the short while they are before us, 
make the supreme gesture of their lives. 
They are their own epitome. All their past 
life, everything that has happened to them, 
but leads up to the time we see them, when 
in a few significant words and actions they 
reach their consummation. Now we know 
all about them; and there is no future action 
of theirs that will not be an echo of this ac- 
tion, or something we can easily foresee. 

This intensity is reached more by habit of 
mind than by deliberate art of the pen. 
Spells of intellectual isolation among the 
peasantry and long vigils in the Wicklow 
Hills sharpened Synge’s genius to that acute- 
ness of perception which can grasp essentials 
immediately—which, in fact, sees nothing 
trivial to be weeded out. His conciseness is 
not attained by critical erasion: his characters 
think as quickly as he does. 

The Shadow of the Glen is the perfect 
picture of a mood. Its hero is not man but 
nature. In a lonely cottage at the top of a 
long glen a young handsome woman is 
counting her money. On the bed lies the 
dead body of her elderly husband. A tramp 
knocks at the door, and is admitted, for 
rain is falling heavily. She tells him how her 
husband died, and of the lonely life she has 
led since she wed him, with no company but 
the mists of the glen. She begs the tramp 
to keep watch while she goes to tell the 
nearest neighbor what has happened. 
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When she is gone, the sheet is lifted from 


the bed, and the corpse sits up. He was only 


“Jetting on” to be dead, he tells the terrified 
tramp: his wife is a bad woman, and he has 
determined to catch her. She has gone to no 
neighbor, but to her fancy man. 

Sure enough, she returns, bringing with 
her a young shepherd. Sitting at the table, 
they talk of marriage. She is hard to please, 
she tells him; she took the old man not for 
delight but for safety. At this point the old 


man leaps up and bids her begone, and the 
tramp also: 


“Let you go along with her, stranger, if it’s 
raining itself, for it’s too much talk ye have 
surely.” 


The tramp accepts the situation at once: 


“We'll be going now, lady of the house,” he 
says. “The rain is falling, but the air is kind, 


and maybe it'll be a grand morning, by the 
grace of God.” 


She is doubtful of the manner of life she 
will have with him under the hedges: 


“But you've a fine bit of talk, stranger, and 
it’s with yourself I'll go. (Then she turns to her 
husband.) You think it’s a grand thing you're 
after doing with your letting on to be dead, 
but what is it at all? What way would a woman 
live in a lonesome place the like of this place, 
and she not making a talk with the men pass- 
ing? And what way will yourself live from 
this day, with none to care you? What is it 
you'll have now but a black life, Daniel Burke: 
and it’s not long, I’m telling you, till you'll be 
lying again under that sheet, and you dead 
surely.” 


She goes out; the man who has driven her 
out sits down with the man she was to 
marry, and they drink together. 

The utter loneliness in which this play 
begins, and which closes in again before it 
ends, when those who a minute ago were 
bitter rivals drink for company, can only be 
felt fully when the play is acted by native 
players. Sir Walter Raleigh said once that 
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this play was what Wordsworth had for a 
lifetime tried to do and failed. This was ex- 
treme, and he might not have cared to write 
it: but nowhere in modern literature is one 
nearer to wild nature. 

Riders to the Sea is a Greek tragedy, and 
one of the strangest things about it is that, 
when it is perfectly acted, its preternatural 
intensity does not make it seem less real. 
Although on the smallest reflection we see 
that there has not been time for that to 
happen off the stage which is related on it, 
yet, so surely is the atmosphere of a resist- 
less fate suggested that we accept and even 
anticipate such happenings. Synge makes 
credible an hour fuller, but in effect as short, 
as Faust’s last hour; and in his play we an- 
ticipate the stroke of time, whereas in Mar- 
lowe’s it surprises us. 

Indeed, from its first words it is a play 
acted against time: time marked not by the 
slow ticking of a clock, but by the slow 
breathing of a woman, or the rise and fall 
of waves upon the rock; a steady, eternal 
rhythm, to which the actors move like pup- 
pets, or creatures in a dream. They are fated, 
but it is the elemental pulse of Nature that 
governs them. 

Even stronger are its little touches of naked 
candor. Maurya, the old woman, when the 
last of her sons is dead, says: 


They’re all gone now, and there isn’t any- 
thing more the sea can do to me. I'll have no 
call now to be up crying and praying when the 
wind breaks from the South. . . . I won't care 
what way the sea is when the other women will 
be keening. . . . It’s a great rest I'll have now, 
and it’s time surely. 


This, and the first cry of the bereaved 
parent in the Greek play, “I have none to 
feed me in mine age”, are in the same key, 
and sound to us now a little strangely. 


When the curtain rises, two young girls 


are examining clothes taken from a drowned 


man, to see if he is their brother. They iden- 


tify him at last by the dropped stitches in a 
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stocking. Despite this, and the rough weather, 
and the entreaties of his old mother, the 
last of the sons insists on crossing to the 
mainland upon business. He goes without 
his food, and the old woman, who in her 
agitation has forgotten to bless him, runs 
with it by a short cut to intercept him on 
the road. Soon she returns in terror, for she 
has seen the drowned son riding close be- 
hind him. Now her last son will go the way 
of his brothers. She gives herself over to grief. 
Nothing the girls can say will comfort her. 
Long ago, she tells them, she 


. seen two women, and three women, and 
four women coming in, and they crossing 
themselves and not saying a word. I looked out 
then, and there were men coming after them, 
and they holding a thing in the half of a red 
sail, and water dripping out of it—it was a 
dry day, Nora—and leaving a track to the door. 


Hardly has she said it than it happens 
again, and men bring in the body of Bartley. 
He has been knocked from his horse, and 
drowned in the surf. All kneel down. The 
old woman recites the litany of her lost sons, 
spreads the clothes of Michael by Bartley’s 
feet, and sprinkles them with holy water: 


Michael has a clean burial in the far north, 
by the grace of the Almighty God. Bartley will 
have a fine coffin out of the white boards, and 
a deep grave surely. What more can we want 
than that? No man at all can be living for 
ever, and we must be satisfied. 


This remains one of the most effective 
one-act plays in literature. The effect of the 
old women’s entry, immediately after 
Maurya’s description of it, is like nothing 
else ever seen in the theatre. Riders to the 
Sea is in every sense a play written on the 
edge of the world. 

One speech in it, utterly unstressed, gives 
the keynote of Synge’s implicit irony. A 
priest has said “The Almighty won’t leave 
her destitute with no son living”. Maurya 


replies, “It’s little the like of Him knows of 
the sea”. 


It is one touch among many, and in actual 
performance passes almost unnoticed. In any 
case, we do not need it to tell us that for 
these people there is but one almighty power 
—the Sea. 

The Well of the Saints has been con- 
demned as cynical; but a cynic would have 
written the first act only. Two blind and 
hideous beggars, man and wife, each be- 
lieving the other to be beautiful, are healed 
of their blindness by a saint, and fight in 
the bitterness of disillusion. Slowly their 
sight fails them, and, blind once more, they 
reject the saint’s offer of a second and per- 
manent healing. Cruelty, tenderness, mock- 
ery, passions of every kind; the arrogance of 
beauty, the coarser arrogance of strength, the 
holiness of the saint, admirable in itself but 
folly here; the humor of a sly mind that in 
a moment turns to spite; all are together in 
a unity in which the writer seems to watch 
without censure or interference. As in all 
his work, Synge records, but never judges. 

The Tinker’s Wedding, an early play re- 
cast, is the slightest of Synge’s plays, a com- 
edy with little but merriment to touch the 
heart. A tinker’s woman is smitten with a 
sudden desire for respectability and a wed- 
ding ring. The tinker and the old mother 
scorn this notion, which they properly regard 
as an outrage against convention and good 
conduct. She insists, however, and a bar- 
gain is struck with the priest. He will wed 
them for so much down and the rest of the 
price in kind; and so the tinker labors over- 
night at a couple of cans. While he is away, 
the old woman steals the cans and drinks 
the proceeds. The priest, arrived for the 
ceremony, denounces them as cheats, where- 
upon they give up all idea of marriage, in- 
sult him violently, and decamp. 

There is feeling in the play, for the girl 
is disappointed, the old woman has moments 
of vision, and the priest is humiliated: but 
none really suffers. The disappointment is 
healed almost before the play is done, the 
visionary will lose her sorrows in a pint, and 
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no one is left to remind the priest of a dis- 
comfiture he will speedily forget. It has life 
and laughter, but it is the least of Synge’s 
plays. 

His masterpiece, The Playboy of the West- 
ern World, has a remarkable history of 
anger and of riot. The plot, in brief, is this: 
Christy Mahon, a young and quiet man, is 
at last roused to hit his bullying father over 
the head and run away. He comes to an inn 
for shelter, and the curious people get from 
him the admission that he has “slain his da”. 
They admire his daring, and sympathize 
with his plight. Finally the innkeeper en- 
gages him as potboy. He is a great success 
with all the girls of the place, particularly 
with Pegeen, the innkeeper’s daughter; and 
all come from far and wide to hear the 
story of his deed. Then the father turns up, 
with a cut head, and gives him a beating. 
All now deride Christy, till, maddened, he 
turns on his father in real earnest, subdues 
him, and disappears driving the astonished 
man before him. 


“Ten thousand blessings upon all that’s here,” 
he cries, “for ye’ve turned me a likely gaffer 
in the end of all, the way I'll go romancing 
through a romping lifetime from this hour 
till the dawning of the Judgment Day.” 


The play was attacked from the start as 
a slander upon the Irish race, and is still so 
attacked. To understand this, the English- 
man who laughs when Shaw is rude to him 
must remember that in small countries 
national self-consciousness runs very high. 
Just as the smallest unit always rouses the 
most violent patriotism, and a house match 
at a public school excites higher feelings than 
one in which the whole school is the unit, 
so the smaller nation is always seeing itself 
attacked or glorified as a whole. The results 
are detrimental to its sense of humor and 
prohibitive of free speech within its boun- 
daries. This was one line of attack, there- 
fore—that the play was unpatriotic and 
likely to reflect discredit on Ireland. 





Unfortunately for Synge there was another, 
The touchy puritanism of Ireland twenty 
years ago was offended by anything out- 
spoken on the subject of women. (A few 
years ago only, Mr. Lennox Robinson suf- 
fered grave political and social prejudice for 
a short story which in England would have 
excited no comment at all, being deprived 
of public positions and ostracized by a large 
section of society in Dublin, including the 
university authorities.) 

News of the intended attack spread, and 
the night of the first production found a 
packed house. There is a happy story to the 
effect that Lady Gregory, one of the direc- 
tors, had brought her nephew and a number 
of undergraduates from Trinity to offset the 
malcontents. The party dined so well that 
they either mistook their instructions, or else 
were shocked into forgetting them, for they 
seem to have precipitated the final riot. The 
play proceeded with merely verbal interrup- 
tions till the passage where Christy, refusing 
all substitutes for Pegeen, proclaims he would 
not look at “a draft of chosen females in 
their shifts itself’. There the performance 
ended, and it was many a long day before 
The Playboy could get a quiet hearing in 
Ireland or America. 

It is an amazing piece of work, and the 
widespread realization that in no play out- 
side of Shakespeare was such richness of 
language and variety to be found, is respon- 
sible for the wilder things that have been 
said about Synge; things which he would 
have been the first to disown with a smile. 
Synge was a deep student of Shakespeare: 
The Playboy has a laughter and violence 
and overwhelming love of life which no 
other dramatist has recaptured since the 
Elizabethans; but there we may stop. Synge’s 
was a narrow genius, which luckily found 
what it needed ready to its hand. It was 
given him to do the work for which he was 
best fitted, and the result was one play at 
least which has won recognition the whole 
world over, and is safe to live. 
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There is a fine extravagance of language 
in this play. Here, condensed from the dia- 
logue, is Christy’s account of his deed: 


Christy: We were digging spuds in his cold, 
sloping, stony, divil’s patch of a field... . “You 
squinting idiot,” says he, “let you walk down 
now and tell the priest you'll wed the Widow 
Casey in a score of days.” 

Widow Quin: And what kind was she? 

Christy (witH Horror): A walking terror 
from beyond the hills, and she two score and 
five years, and two hundredweights and five 
pounds in the weighing scales, with a limping 
leg on her, and a blinded eye, and she a woman 
of noted misbehaviour with the old and young. 
... “I won't wed her,” says I, “when all know 
she did suckle me for six weeks when I came 
into the world, and she a hag this day with a 
tongue on her that has the crows and seabirds 
scattered, the way they wouldn’t cast a shadow 
on her garden with the dread of her curse”... . 
“She’s too good for the likes of you,” says he, 
“and go on now or I'll flatten you out like a 
crawling beast has passed under a dray.” “You 
will not if I can help it,” says I. “Go on,” says 
he, “or I'll have the divil making garters of 
your limbs tonight.” “You will not if I can 
help it,” says I. ... With that the sun came 
out between the cloud and the hill, and it shin- 
ing green in my face. “God have mercy on 
your soul,” says he, lifting a scythe. “Or on 
your own,” says I, raising the loy. ... He gave 
a drive with the scythe, and I gave a lep to 
the east. Then I turned around with my back 
to the north, and I hit a blow on the ridge of 
his skull, laid him stretched out, and he split 
to the knob of his gullet. 


His father tells the Widow Quin how 
little use Christy has for girls: 


If he seen a red petticoat coming swinging 
over the hill, he’d be off to hide in the sticks, 
and you’d see him shooting out his sheep’s 
eyes between the little twigs and the leaves, 
and his two ears rising like a hare looking out 


through a gap. Girls, indeed! 
Or drink: 


And he a poor fellow would get drunk on 
the smell of a pint. He’d a queer rotten stomach, 


I’m telling you, and when I gave him three 
pulls from my pipe a while since, he was 
taken with contortions till I had to send him 
in the ass-cart to the females’ nurse. 


And here the publican blesses the union 


of Christy and his daughter: 
It’s the will of God, I’m thinking, that all 


should win an easy or a cruel end, and it’s the 
will of God that all should rear up lengthy fam- 
ilies for the nurture of the earth. What’s a 
single man, I ask you, eating a bit in one house 
and drinking a sup in another, and he with no 
place of his own, like an old braying jackass 
strayed upon the rocks? (To Christy) It’s many 
would be in dread to bring your like into their 
house for to end them, maybe, with a sudden 
end; but I’m a decent man of Ireland, and I 
liefer face the grave untimely and I seeing a 
score of grandsons growing up gallant little 
swearers by the name of God, than go peopling 
my bedside with puny weeds the like of what 
you'd breed, I’m thinking, out of Shaneen 
Keogh. A daring fellow is the jewel of the 
world, and a man did split his father’s middle 
with a single clout should have the bravery 
of ten, so may God and Mary and St. Patrick 
bless you, and increase you from this mortal 


day. 


The Playboy is the poet, the man of im- 
agination. The world was too much with 
him. He got drunk on the smell of a pint. 
At last his nerves give way; he acts un- 
consciously, and runs. Soon he is dazed with 
the shock of realized action, and finds him- 
self in the actual world of sinews and admir- 
ing women. Here, in bewildering fact, are 
the day-dreams and the night-dreams. He 
is a hero, therefore what he has done must 
be heroic. He is a real, breathing hero: he 
whom all used to mock. “Oh,” he cries in 
his realization, “they’re bloody liars in the 
naked parish where I was born a man.” Full 
of exaltation, he wins all at the sports—only 
to be cast down by his father into what he 
was before. But—suddenly he sees it—he 
rose from that once, and can as easily rise 
again. He has come into his estate, and it is 
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too late to reclaim him; so off goes the likely 
gaffer to conquer other worlds, leaving dis- 
may behind him. 

Last comes the tragedy Synge never fin- 
ished. As it stands, it is little more than a 
lyric. He had intended to add to the love 
story of Deirdre and Naisi a strong under- 
plot of the grotesque and supernatural, and 
so acutely did he feel this lack, that shortly 
before his death he bade his two friends add 
some such element to the play; but, as the 
only thing he could then suggest was some 
business concerning the character Owen and 
a knife, they thought it best after his death 
to leave his work untouched. As it stands, 
we have a rough version of two acts, and 
a finished third, containing scenes and 
speeches of deep beauty. “Every true trag- 
edy,” said Lady Gregory, “must be a joy to 
him who dies”; and Deirdre goes to her 
death, leaving behind an aged, baffled king, 
a nurse who has outlived her nursling, and 
the ruins of a palace smoking to the sky. 

Synge, then, was a humane and lovable 
man, who from instinct, and because his 
time was short, concentrated upon what was 
essential, and left the apparatus to others. He 
solves no problems. An observer of life, he 
values the spectacle for no further purpose, 
loving a scene not because it typifies this and 
that, but because it has color and is alive. 
He distils the very essence of this abounding 
life, and records it in speech which fulfils his 
own requirements. “In a good play,” he 
said, “every speech should be as fully flavored 
as a nut or apple.” Again, “In countries where 
the imagination of the people, and the lan- 
guage they use, are rich and living, it is possi- 
ble for a writer to be rich and copious in his 
words, and at the same time to give the 
reality, which is the root of all poetry, in a 
comprehensive and natural form”. 

Like most men whose health is uncertain, 
he delighted in the violence of life, and 


squeezed the utmost out of every savor. 
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Pegeen, writing to a shop before her in- 
tended wedding, asks for “a pair of lace 
boots with lengthy heels on them and brassy 
eyes”. All Synge’s boots had to have brassy 
eyes, and every imagined meal deserved a 
relish. He was able to keep without affecta- 
tion the gusto generally left behind in the 
nursery. Life is good, death is evil: yet bet- 
ter death than to live too long. “It’s heart- 
break to the wise that it’s for a short space 
we have the same things only,” Deirdre says. 
And later, “Death should be a poor, untidy 
thing, though it’s a queen that dies”. But 
when the measure of life has been lived well, 
then death comes in season.— 


I have put away sorrow like a shoe that is 
worn out and muddy, for it is I have had a life 
that will be envied by great companies. It was 
not by a low birth I made kings uneasy, and 
they sitting in the halls of Emain. . . . It is not 
a small thing to be rid of gray hairs and the 
loosening of the teeth. It was the choice of lives 
we had in the clear woods, and in the grave 
we're safe, surely. 


“In the clear woods”: there, and on the 
mountains, Synge’s sight grew as clear as 
the air around him. From out of doors he 
came into the hot cottages, played his fiddle, 
saw, listened, and went back again. He wrote 
in the sun, but with one eye always on the 
shadow. He saw everything, hills and trees 
and stones, sheep on the highroads, spiders 
in the ditches, and loved them for being 
themselves. He had little concern for tradi- 
tional moralities. In the world as he saw it, 
the splendid things, the light and passionate 
hearts went down inevitably to defeat: yet 
he is an optimist, for he turns his face to- 
wards goodness and mercy. Finally, Nature 
is the solvent of human difficulties. In this 
transitory life, she is the only guide. 

“The rain is falling, but the air is kind: 
and maybe it'll be a grand morning, by the 
grace of God.” 
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ARE AUTHORS HUMAN BEINGS? 


by J. B. 


ARDLY, I think. But first let us clear 

the ground a little. What do we 

mean by “authors”? Well, I mean 
good authors. Most authors are not good 
authors, just as most actors are not good 
actors and most doctors are not good doctors. 
We are writing about this real world and not 
about some distant paradise. Now it is no use 
bothering about bad authors, simply because 
the root of the matter is not in them; the 
essence of authorship is not there, or they 
would not be bad authors. A bad author is 
too much of an ordinary human being and 
not enough of an author, and that is why 
bad authors are so much nicer to meet than 
good ones. 

But what do we mean by “human be- 
ings”? This is rather tricky. I do not think 
the old definitions will help us much here. 
For example, if you say “Man is the animal 
that laughs and cooks its food”, you discover 
at once that authors are ruled out, for hardly 
any authors (good ones, of course) ever cook 
their food, and the few who do cook their 
own food never, never laugh. Then again, 
if you say “Man is the only animal that eats 
when he is not hungry, drinks when he is 
not thirsty, and makes love at all seasons”, 
this lets the authors in immediately, for un- 
doubtedly authors eat, drink and make love 
in this particular greedy fashion. Thus, you 
see, one old definition shuts authors out 
and the other brings them in. We shall not 
have to trouble about definitions. We shall 
have to rely on common sense. After all, we 


Priestley 


all know what human beings are, having 
lived with them all our lives. Let us leave it 
at that. 

That most authors begin as fairly recogniz- 
able human beings, I have no doubt. I know 
I did myself. I will admit, too, that it is im- 
possible to indicate any particular moment 
in an author’s life and to say “After that, he 
ceased to be a human being”. The process 
is gradual, but it is none the less sure. Look- 
ing back over the last ten years, I cannot see 
any trace of a quick change anywhere in my 
life, yet there it is—I began those ten years 
as an excellent specimen of a young whole- 
some human being, and I end them as a— 
but I must not go too fast. 

The trouble about authors is that they ex- 
tend themselves up and down but miss the 
common level of humanity. They become 
sub-human and superhuman. They are like 
fleas, toads and apes one minute, and then 
the next minute they are like gods. I do 
not propose to say a great deal about their 
sub-human behavior, their flea-like, toad-like 
and ape-like conduct, for, after all, a man 
must show some loyalty to his profession. 
But when you consider the envy, the jeal- 
ousy, the peevish vanity, the monstrous con- 
ceit, the wild antics of authors, you can 
hardly ask yourself “Are these creatures men 
and women?” and find an affirmative an- 
swer. If you feel that you have not had sufh- 
cient experience, then catch a publisher and 
take him into a corner and say to him “What 
about authors?” When authors are men- 
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tioned, publishers do not know whether to 
laugh or cry. You must have noticed that be- 
wildered look which most publishers wear. 
They wear it even during lunch—and pub- 
lishers do themselves very well at lunch. 
They wear that bewildered look because they 
have had so much to do with authors. Many 
a publisher has told me what a jolly business 
publishing would be if it were not for the 
authors. That is why the only fat contented 
publishers you see are always in the educa- 
tional and reprint line of business. All their 
authors are dead. 

Let us leave this revolting sub-human as- 
pect of authorship and arrive with all speed 
at the other, the superhuman and godlike. 
In what respect does an author resemble a 
god? In this: that they are both observers of 
ordinary human life. They do not live this 
life, they observe it and report upon it. What 
is life to you is merely so much possible raw 
material for an author. He is never really on 
the stage of life but always sitting staring in 
the stalls. He can no more help observing 
than a good actor can help acting. 

Not long ago, a very clever and popular 
actress, for whose art I have a sincere admira- 
tion, paid us a visit. I observed her with 
melancholy sympathy. She was acting all the 
time. She could not help it. She did not really 
pay us a visit; she gave us a free perform- 
ance. What we were treated to was: Scene 
One, Actress arriving at house of author; 
Scene Two, Actress greeting everybody at 
house of author; Scene Three, Actress lunch- 
ing; Scene Four, Actress discussing her new 
part; Scene Five, Actress greeting children 
of host and hostess; and so forth. It was 
grand. I wish I could have acted back at 
her, and made my voice and actions larger 
than life just as she did hers. But then that 
is not my business, and, after all, it is not for 
me to grumble, because just as she was busy 
acting, so, too, I was busy taking mental notes. 
I was as bad as she was. Nay, I was worse, 


because she at least did provide a free enter- 
tainment. 
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To imagine, as some people seem to do, 
that it is enjoyable being an observer of life 
is simply idiocy. They cannot have tried it. 
Once you become an observer of life, you are 
removed from all its pleasures. You cease to 
live and merely attend a twenty-four hour 
daily performance of an all-colored super- 
talkie. There is a difference, you will admit, 
between watching a picture of Miss Jujube 
Rosilips, the film star, being kissed, and tak- 
ing Miss Rosilips out under the Californian 
night sky and kissing her yourself. (Which is 
preferable, of course, depends on your opin- 
ion of the lady.) There is practically the same 
difference between being an ordinary sensible 
human creature, up to the neck in real life, 
and being an author, busy all the time 
merely observing life. 

If an author only observed other people, 
it would not matter very much. He would 
only be a sort of detective. But an author has 
to do what no detective has to do—he has to 
observe himself. He cannot help it. He is his 
own chief character. Other people are useful 
to him, no doubt, but he is still more useful 
to himself, for he is always at home to him- 
self and there is always something going on 
to be watched and noted. And that’s where 
the mischief’s done. There are two of him, 
a shallow surface fellow who shaves and 
dresses and eats and drinks and travels and 
talks and makes love, and a deep fellow who 
sits in the dark just behind, watching all the 
time. The first one, who does things, cannot 
enjoy anything properly because he knows 
the other fellow is watching him, and the 
other fellow cannot enjoy himself properly 
because he is not living but merely observing. 
If you think this is fun, you must be crazy. 

The only way to be happy (and this is the 
grand secret and I give it away freely with 
this article) is to forget yourself, to lose self- 
consciousness, to be whole-hearted and 
whole-minded, to be all of a piece. Watch a 
child at play, a young man in love marching 
up to his girl, a mother fussing with her first 
baby, a good craftsman hard at work, and 
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you get a glimpse of human happiness. I do 
not say that authors do not know what hap- 
piness is. Even they have their moments. 
But these moments only arrive when they 
are writing like mad and consider they are 
doing a good job of work. On the other 
hand, real human beings are not restricted 
in this fashion; they can be happy in fifty 
different ways at fifty different times. But 
not authors, who cannot forget themselves, 
cannot be all of a piece, since they have 
divided themselves into two. An author does 
not fall in love, get married, travel or meet 
his friends. All he does is to watch himself 
falling in love, getting married, travelling or 
meeting his friends. That is why, when a 
number of authors all meet together, the 
result is frightful. There are so many of them 
there. That is why literary parties are so 
formidable, for there are two of every guest 
and everybody is observing himself or her- 
self and everybody else, and the very wall- 
paper feels the strain. The only parties that 
are worse are theatrical parties, where you 
may get a whole roomful of people all act- 
ing and doing a turn at the same time. 

Then, think of the hours we put in. Doc- 
tors and schoolmasters and successful lawyers 
imagine that they work very hard, and so 
no doubt they do, but compared with 
authors, they are mere idlers. You see, an 
author never stops. He may stop writing, but 
writing is only a small part of an author's 
life, and most of the work has been done be- 
fore he sits down at a desk. No genuine 
author ever took a holiday. He would not 
know how to begin. Business men, when 
they have been overworking, are told by 
their doctors “to drop everything and try a 
long sea voyage”. An author cannot drop 
everything and if he goes on a sea voyage 
he works so hard that, after about five days, 
he wants to start a book about it. I wake up 
in the middle of the night and find to my 
horror that I am still at work. It is horrible. 
It is inhuman. But then, authors are not 
human beings. 


I have seen authors at funerals and me- 
morial services, and they have worn dark 
clothes and long faces and looked all right, 
but I have known very well that most of 
them were not really sorrowing at all, they 
were busy taking notes. Some of them can- 
not even die decently themselves, they must 
examine their sensations and dictate accounts 
of them, as Proust is said to have done. If I 
were a woman, I would have nothing to do 
with authors, except as entertainers in print. 
If any feminine reader of this article is think- 
ing of accepting the hand and heart of an 
author, let her be advised. She will never 
get whole-hearted attention from him. Even 
when he is kissing her, he will be trying to 
decide the exact flavor and making note of 
an adjective or two. Having observed her 
very systematically and acutely for a year or 
so, he will then decide that he has nothing 
more to learn from her and will hardly 
notice her existence. No, if you must marry, 
do it with a real human being. I suggest a 
business man. If I were a woman, I should 
always marry business men. If I were a mar- 
riage-broker (and if writing fails me, mar- 
riage-broking would be a capital alternative), 
I should do a lot of work among business 
men; and you would not find a single author 
—male or female—on my books. 

Many people, who do not know me, im- 
agine that I am happy. “What a joy it must 
be—!” they write, in their rather ridiculous 
letters. People who really know me have no 
illusions about my happiness. They are well 
aware of the fact that I am a miserable crea- 
ture. I ought to be happy. My family life is 
very jolly; my health is reasonably good; I 
make enough money to live comfortably; I 
have a good many friends; and I have still a 
considerable capacity for enjoyment, whether 
it is the enjoyment of books, music, theatres, 
games or travel. If I were a sensible human 
being—the director of a transport company, 
a solicitor, a bank manager, a merchant, an 
engineer—I should be happy enough. But 
for the last ten years I have been engaged in 
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this absurd task of earning a living by setting 
words down, and it has played the devil with 
me. Sensible plain humanity has vanished. 

Just consider how monstrous my life is. 
For days together, perhaps, I will be miser- 
able or angry, quite cut off from the pleas- 
ures of this life. All the other persons in the 
house will know about it. They will realize 
that I am almost unapproachable. I will go 
pacing my study floor, banging my hands 
together like an idiot, filling pipes and then 
forgetting about them, taking up books and 
then throwing them down again, snarling 
down the telephone, and, in short, behaving 
like a rather dreary lunatic. And why? What 
is the reason for all this fuss, this misery? 
Probably because I am in the middle of a 
novel and have suddenly got “stuck”. Could 
anything be sillier than that? Because I can- 
not continue, for the time being, my history 
of the joys and sorrows and various activi- 
ties and antics and conversation of quite 
imaginary persons, shadows of shadows, 
creatures less substantial than the people in 
a dream, therefore I behave in this ridiculous 
fashion. People have been taken away and 
put behind bars for less. 

The fleeting joys of authorship are just as 
bad, being not an inch nearer solid sensible 
humanity. You meet an author and for once 
his face is alight, his eyes are shining, his 
voice is loud with welcoming companionship. 
“What is the matter with you?” you ask, 
with reasonable suspicion. It seems that he 
has just finished some important chapter 
in his new story. He has killed the old uncle 
off; he has artfully contrived the mother’s 
jealousy; he has got the young lovers to 
Italy; or some such piece of nonsense. It is 
all something and nothing. The old uncle, 
the jealous mother, the young lovers, what 
are they but mere wisps of day-dream? Yet 
he has been bothering his head about them 
for weeks and weeks, perhaps months, and 
now is suddenly radiant because he has 
brought them through some crisis that he 
has invented for them. The great baby! 
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Having made out a strong case for the 
inhumanity, sub-humanity, and super-inhu- 
manity of authors, 1 now propose to point 
out that most of them are really ordinary 
human beings, after all. The fact is, authors 
begin to be human beings just at the point 
at which most people imagine they stop 
being human. Readers have a trick—and it 
does them credit—of idealizing their favor- 
ite authors. But this will not do. I am going 
to give the game away. 

Authors in their books are very plausible 
persons. They have to be: it’s their trade. 
Reading these books, ordinary pleasant read- 
ers jump to the conclusion that their authors 
have a great deal of sense, far more sense 
than people who are not authors. They are 
entirely mistaken. Authors have not more 
sense than ordinary people. If anything, they 
have less. They talk a great deal of nonsense. 
They are always doing very silly things. 
Many of them are quite incapable of looking 
after their own interests and are too con- 
ceited to admit their ignorance and lack of 
ability. The only reason why they deceive 
the reader is that, when they write, they are 
most artfully plausible. 

Because authors are always writing about 
the opposite sex and love and marriage, many 
simpletons think that authors are really wise 
about these things. They are not. It is all a 
fake. And the more they pretend to knowl- 
edge of such matters in their work, the 
worse they actually are in real life. There 
are some women novelists who seem to be 
so shrewd and penetrating and witty about 
men in their books that they frighten you, 
if you are a reader and a man. Nothing, you 
feel, could be hidden from these terrible in- 
telligences. But these same women novelists, 
in real life, are if anything less worldly wise 
about men than ordinary women are. They 
are about on the level of sentimental gov- 
ernesses or cooks. They are capable of falling 
in love with and marrying the most franti- 
cally unsuitable men, who are bound to make 
them unhappy in less than no time. I have 
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watched them doing it. It is the same with 
our sex. For sheer idiocy about women, give 
me those authors who pretend to be authori- 
ties on the subject. I know two or three mem- 
bers of my profession who have passed for 
years as masters of feminine psychology and 
the rest of it, and who in actual life have 
made a howling mess of it every time they 
have had anything to do with a real woman. 
They know less about the sex, and handle it 
worse, than the nearest postman or milkman. 
A truthful account of their private lives 
would be a terrible revelation, calling their 
bluff once and for all. Masters of feminine 
psychology indeed! Any shop-walker could 
teach them more about women in an hour 
than they have learned in twenty years. 

We are supposed to be amazingly keen 
judges of character, simply because we are 
very clever about the creatures we invent. 
Actually, authors are taken in by people right 
and left. There is a special class of cheap 
swindlers who do nothing but trade on liter- 


ary men’s ignorance of character. They spe- 
cialize, these fellows, in authors, who are 
considered easy game. I have been hum- 
bugged for years by tearful men who come 
into my study, tell me a lying tale about 
unemployment and prison and the Lord 
knows what, and then borrow the fare to 
Southampton or Manchester. Every time I 
am taken in I swear I will never be taken 
in again, but I always am. Why? Because I 
am really no judge of character. An ordinary 
business man would boot these fellows out 
on sight. They would never have the audacity 
to try these tales on anybody but authors. 
And don’t conclude that I am sillier than my 
colleagues. I am not. We are all taken in, 
steadily, time after time. We are all so busy 
being very shrewd and clever about people 
on paper that we have not time to learn what 
a cheap swindler looks like. Here we are 
human enough. 

By the way, all this is in strict confidence. 
There might be trouble if it got about. 











GLENWAY WESCOTT: LEGEND-MAKER 


by Dayton Kohler 


LENWAY WESCOTT, at the age of thirty- 
one, has published a volume of 
poems (privately printed), two nov- 

els, a collection of short stories, and one 
brief tale which he prefers to call a melan- 
choly fantasy upon Western themes; and the 
high distinction of his talent assures his place 
in the front rank of younger American writ- 
ers. His books do not bulk large upon a 
library shelf. There is about them, however, 
an air of definite achievement, for they chart 
the development of an intelligent attitude 
toward American life and the Middle West- 
ern scene. 

The Babe's Bed which has just been pub- 
lished by Harrison of Paris, presents a foot- 
note to that literary philosophy which gives 
meaning and value to Mr. Wescott’s work. 
The fantasy is a simple one. Although the 
calculated vagueness of his method grows 
somewhat overmannered, readers of his 
earlier books will not need the verse quoted 
from Richard Crashaw to recognize in the 
young and untrained child, fretful in its de- 
mands upon life, a symbol of the American 
spirit. Here is no lusty Pantagruel bred from 
the loins of a mightly Gargantua, but a sen- 
sitive stubborn spirit with a darkly enigmatic 
face, born in pioneer marches across western 
plains, on isolated farms and in rural school- 
houses: a poet’s evocation of a people and a 
place. This is the child which must be dis- 
ciplined for its own good in a household of 
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older relatives divided and wearied by the 
passions of living. 

In an age of uncertain values men and 
women have learned to conceal poverty under 
an extravagant system of spending and credit 
and to hide their grievances and fears by il- 
lusions which rise like the lovely, perverted 
flowers of some Eastern legend from a per- 
sonal despair. Occasional ecstasy becomes evi- 
dence of inherent greatness. But sometimes 
the optimistic system fails. Then one sees be- 
neath outward display and pompous ambi- 
tions the haunted intimacy of restricted lives. 
In this atmosphere of turmoil the babe sleeps 
fitfully. 

Again and again Wescott insists that the 
land west of the Alleghenies was peopled by 
a poverty-stricken, disappointed race that had 
failed to realize a dream of riches upon the 
eastern seaboard. Many were fleeing from 
debt. Forests and rivers blocked their 
progress, but they possessed a grim, tight- 
lipped determination to go on. They were 
men boasting openly of their visions but 
doubting them in secret. A continent lay 
open to their reach, a twilight world yielding 
itself reluctantly to men obstinate with their 
own bitterness and pride. There was strength 
in them but not the charity of strength, for 
their God was a stern God of poverty who 
would provide wealth if they could keep a 
fierce idealism in their hearts. Then the 
dream faded; the men who had conquered 
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GLENWAY WESCOTT 


the prairies and the forests knew that they 
would always be poor. Cities and factories 
arose; a few found riches. The rest inherited 
a land of orchards and grain fields and small 
towns masking its barrenness behind the ap- 
pearance of prosperity, a seemingly fertile 
land made sterile by parching droughts in 
summer and lashed by blizzards in winter. 
No native arts flourished; poetry was the 
lugubrious singing of Swedish harvest hands 
in the wheat fields. Some went farther west- 
ward, others turned back toward the east. 
Peasant immigrants came. The pioneers had 
subdued a land which their children could 
not hold. Those who stayed, trained in the 
petty frugalities of hard times, accepted a 
hopeful optimism sustained with difficulty by 
a system of temporary values and small 
economies. 

The Wisconsin of Glenway Wescott is 
more than a geographical region with natural 
boundaries of hills and rivers, a landscape of 
highways and farms. He sees it also as a 
symbol of narrowness because the old pioneer 
spirit has dwindled to the restlessness of dis- 
content. This relationship of an artist to his 
material is shown with clarity in the intro- 
ductory essay to his volume of short stories 
Goodbye Wisconsin: 

“The country, there it lies, a fitful and mys- 
terious source—nothing more. The source of 
the sunrises, the bad weather, and the food, 
and of certain books already a little out of 
date. Wisconsin farmers are no longer rustics; 
they have become provincials. The former 
ardent, hungry, tongue-tied life with its 
mingling of Greek tragedy and idyll has 
come to an end. Labor for the men, labor- 
pains for the women, elementary passions 
like gusts of storm moving unembarrassed 
in empty hearts, strong minds empty from 
birth until death of everything but the images 
of fowls in the rain, lonesome barns in the 
yellow sunshine—all over and done with. 
Now, by telephones, the radio, and auto- 
mobiles, the farms have turned into a spa- 
cious, uncrystallized suburb around towns 
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like Clarion; and between the town and sub- 
urb the contact is close.” 

Wescott seems to write while remember- 
ing, his mind filled with images of places and 
people seen but half-forgotten, stories heard 
long ago and recalled in tranquil recollection. 
Because other lives have touched his re- 
motely or by hearsay, he must explore the 
past to find the clue to an understanding of 
the present. He saw the late twilight of the 
pioneering epoch and he has watched with 
moving, troubled gaze the effects of those 
factors that are transforming rural Wisconsin 
into an urban landscape. He writes as one 
who turns back along a familiar road to 
survey a scene changed unaccountably since 
youth. He is always the observer, watching, 
remembering, attempting to explain the 
implications of a national birthright. 

In The Apple of the Eye, published in 
1924, Dan Strane is the protagonist before 
whose eyes drama unfolds. A delicate, im- 
aginative boy of fifteen, he is baffled and 
perplexed by his first dim realization of life. 
Mr. Wescott cuts his novel in two parts to 
tell the story of Hannah Madoc, a lonely 
coarse old woman whose grim charities trans- 
form her at death into a humble country 
saint. The story of Bad Han becomes a dark 
and tragic background for Dan’s patient 
striving to understand the secret bonds be- 
tween many lives. More by intuition than 
by actual knowledge, he shares the brief 
ecstasies, loneliness, brutality and gaunt des- 
pair of those about him. But when the time 
comes for his own pilgrimage into life, these 
tortured, shadowy figures of his awakening 
adolescence have faded to remote images of 
an experience timeless and universal. 

The Grandmothers is another detailed ex- 
ploration into the past. Alwyn Tower is the 
sensitive, bewildered boy of The Apple of 
the Eye grown to early manhood, an ex- 
patriate living in a town in southern France. 
One night in retrospective mood he turns 
back toward America, and there he sees, in 
a region of dead and distant relatives, those 
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generations of ghosts who in life had em- 
bodied his own hopes and prejudices and 
fears. These men and women had answered 
the old problem with a new riddle for which 
he can find no solution; he only knows that 
the composite spirit of a race exists some- 
where in this confused tangle of incompre- 
hensibly triumphant, starved or thwarted 
lives. His own heritage has come from these 
dim persons of the past: his grandmother 
Tower, the matriarch of a proud and stub- 
born clan; his great-uncle Leander, the 
bachelor; Mary Harris, the adventuress; his 
uncle Jim, with a meek talent for obedience; 
Evan Tower, the deserted, and others. And 
linking these lives are the stories that must 
be pieced together carefully, like a puzzle 
—from a gesture half-forgotten, snatches of 
casual gossip or an obscure allusion, a re- 
membered face, family keepsakes, a faded 
daguerreotype. His method is reminiscent of 
Proust, but out of these fragmentary materials 
the writer builds up a vivid and compelling 
narrative of American life. His family his- 
tory becomes a midland saga, a humble epic 
of endless striving in circumstances removed 
from the mere heroic. 

In Goodbye Wisconsin Wescott speaks for 
the first time in his own person, a wanderer 
returned to brood over a spectacle of change. 
Few volumes of deliberate criticism have 
produced a more comprehensive interpreta- 
tion of the Middle West than that contained 
in the essay prefacing a group of short stories 
that touch the regional scene at every point 
of contact. “A Guilty Woman”, “Like a 
Lover” and “The Wedding March” are 
vicarious annotations upon themes of passion. 
“Adolescence” is the poetry of awakening 
perceptions. The symbols of a grim theology 
stir the hero of “The Dove Came Down”. A 
mood trembles upon the verge of dark terror 
in “In A Thicket”. “Prohibition” is legendary 
portrayal of the village drunkard. “The Run- 
aways”, “The Sailor” and “The Whistling 
Swan” comment on the dubious fates of 
those who would fly to remote utopias. 
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The young man in The Babe's Bed is of 
course Wescott, at least in attitude and qual- 
ity of vision. He has returned to the Middle 
West for a holiday in a household consisting 
of his parents, a young unmarried sister, an- 
other sister, her husband, and their child. 
When all conventional attitudes of these pa- 
tient lives are swept away in the depressing 
heat of midsummer, strong underlying emo- 
tions of sympathy and affection and scorn 
reveal a more subtle drama of humble griefs 
and pride. In this domestic crisis the young 
man loses all sense of independent personal- 
ity, finding his identity confused with one 
vast manifestation of the same spirit—“all the 
sensitive, brutal and tragic men, all women 
fumbling in the spell of love as best they 
could, and all the children”. He alone per- 
ceives that before the blank face of destiny all 
humanity becomes a part of that unfledged 
spirit which weaves back and forth between 
the past and the future, between the im- 
potence of the old and the untried abilities of 
the young. 

Art can only vary the timeless themes of 
love and ceaseless striving, endurance and 
the fear of death. In dealing with the simple 
emotions of patient and inarticulate lives, 
Wescott is writing the folk legends of a mid- 
land country too youthful and unsettled for 
classic design. His art is the portrayal of un- 
formed things in a wide, brooding land where 
life moves blunderingly and with uncertain 
temper toward racial completeness. For this, 
after all, is the true American scene, this 
picture of a half-assimilated race taking root 
in a new soil. While we watch and form 
hasty judgments the process goes on. The 
men and women of Wescott’s stories demon- 
strate an art within an art; they hold the 
significance and unconscious symbolism of 
racial myths. A wise old grandmother answer- 
ing the questions of an eager, curious boy, 
Leander Tower alone at night in his garden, 
two boys talking of life and love in a country 
graveyard, the village drunkard drinking 
whisky from a spoon, a young man watching 
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GLENWAY WESCOTT 


the candid spectacle of death—these figures 
reveal humanity posed in momentary atti- 
tudes when life becomes understandable. It 
is this fidelity to experience in his work that 
conveys a sense of mysterious and impersonal 
forces moving obscurely beneath the surface. 
There is a vast and sometimes contradictory 
quality about these people, as in the story 
of Bad Han, whose life and death trace the 
growth of homely country legend. Each life 
moves against a pictorial background dimly 
realized by short passages of description in 
which landscape becomes the appropriate 
setting for an action or a mood, atmosphere 
of natural magic for some too-earthly epic. 

Wescott writes with the simplicity of 
rhythm that we find in folk poetry and folk 
tunes, and his beautifully cadenced prose is 
an esthetic medium to bring a sense and 
smell of the soil like some dark intoxicant to 
the imagination of the reader. He is essen- 
tially a writer of short stories, with a knowl- 
edge of the inner spirit and a subtle power 
of interpreting life as a drama of human 
motives and desires. When he fails—as he 
does in at least two of the short stories and 
in several episodes of The Grandmothers— 
it is because the arrangement of primitive 
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feeling and mental subtlety by which he at- 
tempts to synthesize external action and inner 
psychology has failed to come off. 

“Wisconsin” remains a heritage from which 
he cannot escape; a deep loyalty of the blood 
more powerful than his reasoning protests 
against a hostile environment, an ability to 
see in meagre and monotonous lives a depth 
of life that has experienced much in conflict 
with the reluctant soil. This inanimate con- 
tact with a vaguely possessive spirit has de- 
termined his viewpoint and his philosophy. 
Even when he carries his characters to re- 
mote scenes a bright impressionism broods 
over his pages, a regional ghost dominating 
the present from the darkness of the past. 

Glenway Wescott is young; his art is still 
in process of development. But he speaks with 
the voice of authority in his humane repre- 
sentation of Middle Western life, seeing 
hidden promise and loveliness where others 
find only the confusion of false hopes and 
spiritual poverty. He is not so much inter- 
ested in a criticism of that life as in its in- 
terpretation. To him the midland remains a 
wilderness still, a young land deluded and 
turbulent, waiting its turn to attain dignity 
and greatness. 







































































































































































































HE king’s fool of old influenced the 
fate of nations by his practical wisdom 
or by his ability to laugh the monarch 

into a good frame of mind. In Victoria’s sober 

court there was no such left-hand prime min- 
ister in cap and bells. Democracy had robbed 
the ruler of picturesque and amusing acces- 
sories, and the good lady, by all accounts, was 
not accessible to humor; of her statesmen only 

Disraeli had the ability and the boldness to 

turn a light phrase in her presence. The days 

were long past when royalty not only per- 
mitted but encouraged wit, when courtiers 
exchanged banter with Elizabeth or Charles 

II. The king’s fool, like some other perquisites 

and prerogatives, had passed from the palace 

to the market-place; the private servant had 
become a public servant. The Victorian 
clowns, however democratic, were respectful 
to royalty, and of course they were discreetly 
courteous to the first lady of the land. There 
may have been a slight laugh at her tremen- 
dous respectability in the famous contrast be- 
tween Cleopatra and the “’ome life of our 
own dear queen”. With all their faults, the 
jesters love their Queen, though in saying so 
of his pirates Gilbert is mildly derisive of 
loyalty to royalty. Hearing Gilbert and Sulli- 
van opera (if she ever did) Victoria might 
have said, “We are not amused”, but she 

would have found no hint of lese-majesty di- 

rected at the sovereign. The injured majesty 

was, as the word meant in civil law, that of 

“the sovereign people”. Englishmen of all 
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JESTERS 





classes from coster to peer were the butts of 
the merry andrews and were also their patrons 
and protectors. English humor was the most 
democratic thing in England. Those who 
made it were almost all working journalists 
and draftsmen, members of the very middle 
class which was its favorite target; indeed the 
triumphant bourgeois were in command of all 
enterprises, grave or gay, and despite the lin- 
gering power of aristocracy and the advancing 
power of radical democracy, almost every- 
thing worth doing for the last hundred years 
has been done by members of the middle 
class. 

Because the buffoons and lampooners un- 
derstood all sorts and conditions of men, the 
Victorians themselves treated with great skill 
and complete comprehension all the vices and 
follies and stupidities that have been charged 
against them by their critical and irreverent 
successors. In ridiculing them we are a little 
behindhand, because they did it first. No pe- 
riod in English literature or, I dare say, in any 
other literature can show such variety and 
abundance of laughter. Life in Merry Eng- 
land may not have been so merry as it was 
supposed to have been at some vague early 
time; many Victorians thought so and were 
gloomy about it. But humorous literature had 
never been so merry; not in the witty eight- 
eenth century, not in the golden age of Eliza- 
beth. Perhaps Englishmen had to laugh to 
dispel the gloom and relieve their earnest 
sobriety. But laugh they did, with all kinds of 
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laughter from scornful satire to delightful 
inanity. The Englishman was not afraid to be 
silly. He had so much dignity that he could 
afford to lose it when he felt like cutting 
capers and revelling in nonsense. Reputed to 
. reticent and decorous, he gave himself 
away and mocked at himself with amiable 
candor. The greatest compendium of English 
wisdom and foolishness is Punch, from the 
first number to the latest. Not all Victorian 
humorists contributed to Punch, but many 
Victorian men of letters who were more than 
humorists, like Thackeray and Hood, were of 
the jolly and distinguished company that sat 
at Mr. Punch’s eusdl And the total content 
of Punch is a history of the Victorian age— 


and ours. 


In continuity and consistency Punch is as 
solid as any British institution—as the Bank 
of England or the British Museum. Editors 
changed, times changed; there was diversity, 
perversity of expression by staff members and 
casual contributors. But the essential charac- 
ter and policy of Punch seem to have been 
laid down at the start by Mark Lemon and 
his associates and have been adhered to by 
their successors with fidelity and ever-fresh 
renewal. The uniformity of Punch in its phys- 
ical make-up corresponds to a uniformity of 
mind which just escapes monotony. There is 
even a Punch style of drawing, no matter who 
the artist or what the subject. This is not to 
say that the various artists, some of them ex- 
cellent draftsmen, lacked individuality, imi- 
tated each other, or belonged to the same 
school. But they have a mutual resemblance 
which is not merely British, because it is dis- 
tinct, though not definably so, from the gen- 
eral family resemblance of other English 
periodicals. It may be that the reason for the 
similarity between English humorous draw- 
ings from one generation to another is that 
the subjects are much alike, whether they be 
common types or eminent statesmen in car- 
toons, and English draftsmen are literal in 
portraying types or individuals. Max Beer- 
bohm, the greatest authority on this matter in 


word and picture, says that the English lack 
the gift of caricature, which is exaggeration 
for its own sake. The political cartoons in 
Punch are faithful attempts at likenesses and 
are seldom funny. Something in the neighbor- 
ing text may be hilariously absurd and gro- 
tesque. The pictures, especially the cartoons, 
are fixed and rigid as if the subjects had sat 
for their photographs; they achieve a per- 
petual lack of motion. Even Tenniel’s famous 
cartoon of the Kaiser and Bismarck, “Drop- 
ping the Pilot”, is frozen. Punch’s cartoons are 
generally severe in form if not in meaning, 
and sometimes they are hard in both senses. 
In domestic affairs the prevailing attitude is 
Whig-Liberal. The hook-nosed puppet is con- 
fident of his ability to instruct the govern- 
ment, and many of his spokesmen have been 
competent critics. In international relations 
Mr. Punch’s England has been everlastingly 
right, even when she was everlastingly wrong. 
It is a British habit of mind, though not pe- 
culiar to England among the nations of the 
earth or to Punch among authoritative jour- 
nals. In one great moment of history Punch 
was wrong and confessed it with belated fair- 
ness. Like Mr. Gladstone and the majority of 
English officialdom, Punch took the side of 
the South in our Civil War. The cartoons of 
Lincoln were harsh and crude. When Lin- 
coln was killed, Punch published Tenniel’s 
dignified mortuary emblem with Tom Tay- 
lor’s poem, of which two stanzas run: 


You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier! 
You, who with mocking pencil wont to trace, 
Proud for the self-complacent British sneer, 
His length of shambling limb, his furrowed 
face. 


Beside the corpse, that bears for winding-sheet 
The stars and stripes he lived to rear anew, 

Between the mourners at the head and feet, 
Say, scurrile jester, is there room for you? 


In serious verse Mr. Punch more than once 
touched the heights. It is greatly to his credit 
that he published Hood’s “Song of the Shirt” 
after other periodicals had rejected it. Punch 
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LBy Charles Keene.) 


THRIFT 


Peebles Body (to Townsman who was supposed to 
be in London on a visit). “E—tn, Mac! Ye’RE sUNE 
HAME AGAIN!” 


Mac, “E—en, 1T’s JusT A RUINOUS PLACE, THAT! Mun, 
A HAD NA’BEEN THE-ERRE ABUNE Twa Hoours WHEN— 
BANG—weEnt SAXPENCE!!! 


From “Punch”, December 5, 1868. 


has always been on the side of good causes 
and humanitarian reforms at home. Like 
Dickens and other generous Victorians he 
spoke both bitter and good-natured words for 
the under dog. But like his contemporaries 
the little hunchback was always respectable 
and did not allow his radicalism to be too 
violent. One would as soon expect The Times 
to go Bolshevik. Mr. Punch is an English gen- 
tleman and he does not quite live down to his 
subtitle, Charivari, which his neighbor, The 
Oxford Dictionary, defines as a “hubbub; a 
serenade of pans, trays, &c., to unpopular per- 
sons”. Punch is no such discordant riot, but 
an orderly well-conducted medley in which 
fine voices and shimmering wit mingle v ‘th 
not indecorous guffaws. 

The jokes of Punch are doubly funny, in- 
tentional and unintentional, to be laughed 
both with and at. Instead of snapping to the 
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point of a joke, as seems to be the habit of 
French and American comic journals (and 
even of Simplicissimus and Fliegende Blit- 
ter), Punch gives a one-act play under a 
picture, with complete stage-directions, the 
present condition and past history of the char- 
acters, all involved, for the sake of emphasis 
and clarity, in a maze of typographical varia- 
tions, italic, small cap, large cap, italic small 
cap, italic large cap, double quote, single 
quote, parenthesis, asterisk. (Will my printer 
use everything there is on the linotype and 
see if he can set this? It will not ruin the joke 
if he gets the fonts wrong.) 


Indignant Anglo-Saxon (to Provincial French 
Innkeeper, who is bowing his thanks for the 
final settlement of his exorbitant and much- 
disputed account): “own, ov1, Mossou! pour LE 
MATIERE DE CA, JE PAYE! Malis JUSTE vous 
REGARDEZ ICI, MoN AMI ET JUSTE—voUs— 
MARQUEZ—MES—MOTS! Jz PAYE—MAIS JE 
METTE LE DANS LA ‘TIMES’\” 


It took me an hour to typewrite that. 
Punch’s printers are no doubt familiar with 
the form after many years of practice and can 
set it quickly without thinking. 

To run (or walk) through old volumes of 
Punch (there is a labor-saving book of selec- 
tions, An Evening with Punch, published at 
editorial headquarters in 1900) is a return to 
childhood’s happy scenes and an archeological 
adventure. When you meet an old friend, it 
adds to the fun to look at the date. In 1868 
appeared the original, unsurpassed, nay, un- 
paralleled, though oft-imitated classic in the 
multitudinous genus of Scottish jokes, by and 
on the Scotch. The artist is Charles Keene. 
And by the way, The Life and Letters of 
Charles Keene of “Punch”, with Introduction 
and Notes by Joseph Pennell, is worth looking 
at. (My printer may set this epoch-making 
jest with some approximation to the primitive 


typography—and then go out to lunch.) 


Peebles Body (to Townsman who was sup- 
posed to be in London on a visit). “E—s, 
Mac! ye’RE sUNE HaME acaIN!” 
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Mac. E-8u, 1T’s JusT A RUINOUS PLacE, THAT! 
Mun, A HAD NA’ BEEN THE-ERRE ABUNE TWA 
Hoours WHEN—BANG—went SAXPENCE!!!” 


Of fond memory is this, which belongs to 
the vintage of 1869: 


Railway Porter (to Old Lady travelling with 
a Menagerie of Pets): “’Station Master say, 
Mum, as Cats is ‘Dogs’, and Rabbits is ‘Dogs’, 
and so’s Parrots; but this ’ere “Tortis’ is a Insect, 
so there ain’t no charge for it!” 


Probably all the jokes that man has ever 
made have appeared a few times in Punch. 
That is, all jokes suitable to a family paper. 
Punch would never permit the indelicacies 
that are found in the humorous periodicals 
published across the French, that is, the Eng- 
lish Channel. Even in our outrageous days 
Punch is chaste as ice and does not allow such 
audacities as pass unchallenged in The New 
Yorker, that singular bright spot in heavily 
censored America. 

One fine gift Punch derived from the 
French in the work of Du Maurier, a fan- 
tastic mixture of a Thackerayan Victorian 
and a Latin-Quarter Bohemian. For thirty 
years Du Maurier played with the more 
graceful and charming aspects of English 
manners as observed in the nurseries and 
drawing-rooms of Good Society. His pretty 
woman, whom he repeats with an insistent 
affection at which he laughed himself, might 
have been drawn from a single perennially 
young model; but the model is in his own 
gracious fancy, her conventionality is his pri- 
vate convention, as mythical as Trilby. His 
adorable children may have scampered in 
English houses and gardens; their true play- 
mates are Alice and Peter and the children 
of Kate Greenaway. Du Maurier was satirist, 
sentimentalist, poet, “as British as the flag”, 
yet half French in blood and more than half 
French in early training. The elements can 
be named in common terms, but the unique 
combination of them has only his name. Criti- 
cism seems reluctant to list him among the 
memorable English novelists. But he has been 
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continuously remembered since the publica- 
tion of Trilby, in 1894. And the pathetic ro- 
mance of Peter Ibbetson lived long enough to 
achieve renewed popularity in the cinemato- 
graph and only today (1931) has furnished 
the libretto for an opera. A third of a century 
does not constitute immortality; but as liter- 
ary survivals are measured, Du Maurier’s rep- 
utation is long and broad. 


II 
Punch has published a fair share of light 


verse, of that brilliant dexterous metrical pro- 
fusion which began to flourish about the time 
he was born and will not be extinct with the 
now knightly and rather formalistic Owen 
Seaman, whom may the Muses preserve! For 
grace, adroitness, antic folly, inspired idiocy, 


[By John Tenniel.] 
A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER 


Ghost of Queen Elizabeth: “AGREED, HAVE THEY? Ops 
BODDIKINS! GADS MY LIFE, AND MARRY COME UP, SWEET- 
HEART! IN my TIME I'D HAVE KNOCKED ALL THEIR AD- 
DLEPATES TOGETHER TILL THEY had AGREED!” 


From “Punch”, July 31, 1869. 
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English versifiers in the last hundred years 


(together with a few competent cousins in 
America) have not their equals, their com- 
bined abundant equals, in any literature, not 
even in English literature before the nine- 
teenth century. English comic poetry is as old 
as Chaucer and it continued to laugh and 
dance through the hearty age of Elizabeth 
and the seventeenth century. We know all 
that; and we can read in any critical hand- 
book that The Rape of the Lock is the most 
brilliant humorous poem in the language. We 
also know that nothing begins in any period, 
that vers de société began with Prior and that 
Don Juan is the most brilliant humorous 
poem in the language, and that Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed, who died two years after 
Victoria came to the throne, started vers de 
société all over again and is, according to 
Austin Dobson, the supreme practising and 
critical authority, the “laureate-elect” of his 
charmed circle of elegant sportive versifiers. 
But I am sad about literary handbooks and 
critical histories. Somehow they do not start 
us right or let all the real things in. And I am 
sad about anthologies. Here is Quiller- 
Couch’s Oxford Book of Victorian Verse. 
Praed is in it, and Austin Dobson, and, quite 
properly, Quiller-Couch. But not—oh, why 
not ?—Lewis Carroll, nor W. S. Gilbert, nor 
Charles Stuart Calverley, nor James Kenneth 
Stephen. There are a dozen very less than 
minor poets in that anthology who could be 
spared without being missed. They never 
would be missed (wait a minute, we are 
coming to him); and their absence would 
leave room for the princes three of ecstatic 
frivolity, of nonsense passing in shimmering 
curvature to anti-sense round the universe to 
abysmal wisdom. Sometimes Victorian editors 
miss the finest fish. Punch did, notoriously, 
when it rejected “The Yarn of the Nancy 
Bell”, because it was too cannibalistic. So the 
germ-poem from which grew Pinafore was 
published in Fun, as were most of the other 
Bab Ballads. 


The orchestra will now play the overture 
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of Pinafore. Enter, as you would expect, not 
Little Buttercup, but W. S. Gilbert, a very 
Victorian-looking gentleman with side-whis- 
kers, just like Matthew Arnold, reading aloud 
“Captain Reece” from the Bab Ballads (illus- 
trated by the author), and carrying under his 
right or his left arm a play in blank verse, 
Pygmalion and Galatea. Before Gilbert found 
his twin genius he was already an experienced 
and successful dramatist and had proved his 
gift for combining fairy comedy with slightly 
cynical satire. And he was master of all met- 
rical trickeries, acrobatic, whimsical, delicate, 
ridiculous, grotesque. English institutions, 
mores, ethical conventions are a vast absurdity 
to be replotted and counterplotted on a 
scheme of inverted logic, inevitable and ra- 
tional, the exquisite perfection of good sense. 
One solemnly funny thing about the English- 
man is his Sense of Duty. The first Bab Bal- 
lad, as Gilbert rearranged the final edition, 
harps on my daughter Duty. 


“Well, well, the chaplain I will seek, 
We'll all be married this day week— 
At yonder church upon the hill; 

It is my duty and I will!” 


The sisters, cousins, aunts, and niece, 
And widowed ma of Captain Reece, 
Attended there as they were bid; 

It was their duty, and they did. 


And in this ballad and others are the merry 
mocking at marriage, the thrusting of a 
pointed tongue at the peerage, the swirling 
democratic dance of the social classes, the Gil- 
bertian ingredients which are most highly 
blended in The Pirates of Penzance and The 
Gondoliers. 

Enter to the balladist and dramatist another 
very Victorian Britisher, of Irish and Italian 
blood, with side-whiskers like Huxley. Arthur 
Sullivan also has a distinguished professional 
career before he meets his colleague. He is 
born with a silver horn at his mouth, and at 
the age of eight can play every wind instru- 
ment in his father’s band. He studied at Leip- 
zig at a time when Schumann and Schubert, 
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[By Geo. du Maurier.) 


THE TIME-HONOURED BRITISH THREAT 


Indignant Anglo-Saxon (to Provincial French Innkeeper, who is bowing his thanks for the final settlement 
of his exorbitant and much-disputed account). “On, out, Mossoo! POUR LE MATIERE DE ¢a, JE PAYE! Mats 
JUSTE vous REGARDEZ ICI, Mon Ami! Er yustE—vous—MARQUEZ—MES—MOTS! Je PAYE—MAIS JE METTE 


LE DANS LA “TIMES’!” 


From “Punch”, November 1, 1879. 


Von Biilow and Liszt, almost unknown in 
England, were in the ascendant, and when 
Wagner’s star was rising; he was one of the 
first to introduce Wagner to English audi- 
ences, and he raised the whole standard of 
orchestral music in England. English critics 
like to say that his genius was “essentially 
English”; it was indeed essentially Irish and 
German, and he was a sort of missionary to 
musically backward England. Outside the 
operas, on which academic pundits thought 
he was wasting his talents, he holds a solitary 
place in English music of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; he enriched the tradition of English 
song, the one lovely tradition that England 
has in any art, except literature, of which it 
is ally and handmaiden. Sullivan is a supreme 
song-writer; his music is an interpretation and 
accompaniment of the words, instead of the 


words being blurred and meaningless shapes 
for the melody to utter in passing. To his 
profuse and prodigal gifts of melody he adds 
a mastery of orchestration which is second 
only to that of the great “classic” composers. 
And by the way, let us remember Mr. Philip 
Hale’s wise observation that there is no sense 
in the distinction between “classic” and “pop- 
ular” music; there is only good music and 
music that is not so good. “The Lost Chord” 
and “Onward, Christian Soldiers!” are bad, 
words and music. A hundred songs in the 
operas are both beautiful and popular. The 
partnership of Gilbert and Sullivan is a 
unique case in the history of collaboration, in 
that we need not raise and cannot answer the 
question, which is the more important. And it 
is the only case in the history of opera (though 
not of single songs) in which the writer of the 
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words comes first. The operas are Gilbert and 
Sullivan—perhaps they agreed on the alpha- 
betical order. Gilbert contrived the divine 
lunacy of the plots, the witty and sublimely 
silly patter of the dialogue; and he had a fine 
sense of melody, sometimes humming the 
tune to his own words for Sullivan to run into 
pure musical form. His words have the knack, 
so seldom found in English lyric poetry, per- 
haps least often in the very finest, of being 
singable. His words call for music and suggest 
it (if Arthur Sullivan is listening to them); 
his varied and flexible measures expanded the 
range of English rhythm and metres as truly 
as did Swinburne’s on a higher plane of song. 
The librettos belong to English comic litera- 
ture, with Sheridan, with Gay, with Con- 
greve, with the lighter plays of the Eliza- 
bethans. They seemed to be intelligible, 
except for a few British localisms a trifle out 
of date and place, when Mr. Winthrop Ames 
tossed the pearls to Broadway audiences. 
Earlier American audiences had welcomed 
the operas and whistled and hummed them 
from Boston to San Francisco. The Savoy 
Opera in London was for years a national in- 
stitution. Open the librettos anywhere and 
the tunes sing in your ears; if you have a good 
musical memory you can hear Sullivan play- 
ing didoes and rolleries with the orchestra, 
parodying Italian operatic effects, burles- 
quing British patriotic, especially maritime, 
heroics, and pouring out enough love music 
in one act to furnish forth six of the witless 
confections that on Broadway are called 
musical comedies, being neither. Sometimes 
the Sullivan air is doubly delicious, set to 
words of enchanting foolishness.— 


Oh, amorous dove! 
Type of Ovidius Naso! 

This heart of mine 

Is soft as thine, 
Although I dare not say so! 


Let us make an examination paper on the 
Gilbert and Sullivan “canon” and the Bab 
Ballads, such as Calverley made for Pickwick. 
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It is an open competition; but holders of the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in English 
must first qualify by answering satisfactorily 
the question why these questions are less im- 
portant in the study of English literature than 
questions on a third-rate Elizabethan play. 

1. In what opera is another G. & S. opera 
called “infernal nonsense”? Comment on the 
justice of this remark. 

2. Give all the rhymes, English and foreign, 
for “twenty”. 

3. What is the stage direction of “To the 
Terrestrial Globe” ? 

4. In what number of what opera is the 
work of Mrs. Emily Post foreshadowed and 
criticized? In what ballad is the subject ex- 
haustively treated? 

5. Quote (in full) Gilbert’s limerick. 

6. Where are 3/4 time and 4/4 time played 
together? 

7. What is the most ingenious paradox? 
For what year was it computed, and how does 
that determine the date of the opera? 

8. Which Bab Ballad is touching, pathetic, 
not intended to be humorous? 

g. What does “sat agee” mean, and what 
is the rhyme for it? 

10. Which Bab Ballads contain germinal 
hints of (a) Pinafore, (b) The Yeomen of the 
Guard, (c) Patience? 

11. Where is attention called lyrically to a 
delayed exit? 

12. Who was Captain Shaw? 

13. Where are musical instruments and so- 
cial distinction juxtaposed? 

14. Mention patter songs dealing with (a) 
insomnia, (b) miscellaneous information, (c) 
people better dead, (d) the day’s work of a 
king, (e) the use of dukes and duchesses, (f) 
recipe for dragoon soup. 

15. Place, and if possible quote, the words 
of a duet and chorus that are in another lan- 
guage than English. 

16. What is the relation of “Basingstoke” 
to madness? 

17. Who said “of shreds and patches”? 
Who said it first? 
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18. Complete the following quotations, 
giving (a) the lines that go before, (b) the 


lines that come after: 


(a) Fold your flapping wings, 
Soaring legislature! 
Stoop to little things— 

Stoop to —— 


(b) Now a father it shocks, 
And it whitens his locks 
When his little babe —— 


(c) When the coster’s finished jumping on 
his mother 


(d) Is either a little Liberal, 
Or else a little Conservative! 


(e) There is beauty in the bellow of the 
blast, 
There is grandeur in the growling of 


the gale 
(f) For I’m called little —— 
(g) Twenty love-sick —— 
(h) And so do his sisters and his cousins 
and his —— 
(i) An ultra-poetical, super-esthetical —— 
(j) To make the punishment fit — 


(k) You shall quickly be parsonified, 


Conjugally matrimonified 
(1) And I polished up the handle of — 


Oh, sweet truncated lines torn from your text, 
and giving but a hint of what is coming, of 
last adjacent and continuous next, you fairy 
fragments set my brain to humming. 


Ill 


Calverley might have passed the foregoing 
examination with flying colors, or devised a 
more intricate one, if his bright flame had not 
been quenched just when the Savoy operas 
were in their first blazing glory. Gilbert was 
a professional man of the theatre. Calverley 


was a scholarly amateur; his three hundred 
pages of translations from Greek and Latin 
cost him more labor and no doubt seemed to 
him more important than his hundred pages 
of original verse. Yet in those few pages he 
became the founder of a new school of uni- 
versity wits, the mockingly lyrical college boys 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and in his brilliant 
youth he was, without knowing it, the father 
of modern English parody. Like other forms 
of literature, parody has a diffuse and dubious 
paternity and forebears past counting. The 
remote ancestors of parody are buried in 
Greece and Italy; for modern readers they 
are still buried, though the word rapwoia is 
Greek and The Acharnians, in which Aristo- 
phanes burlesqued Euripides, still throws pro- 
fessors of Greek into convulsions of merri- 
ment. In English—not to go back too far— 
Calverley has an immediate ancestor, spon- 
taneous and underivative, except from his vic- 
tims, in William E. Aytoun, whose Book of 
Ballads: Edited By Bon Gaultier takes 
rather crackling shots at Tennyson, Macaulay, 
Bulwer Lytton (1845, while they are all 
young). Before Aytoun, and well before the 
birth of Victoria, the brothers Horace and 
James Smith, in Rejected Addresses, imitated 
Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, Byron, Cole- 
ridge, Crabbe, Moore, so gracefully without 
malice that both Scott and Byron said that 
they could not believe they had not written 
the verses attributed to them. 

But it was Calverley who brought parody 
to perfection, fashioned it of silver steel with 
triple point, hitting not only diction and style, 
metre and rhythm, but intellectual idiom, 
mode of thought. Consider that since Cal- 
verley (Fly Leaves, 1872) hundreds of nimble 
versifiers, minor private marksmen and major 
generals, too, including Swinburne and Kip- 
ling, have pierced the bull’s-eye; and consider 
that many targets are shot to pieces, that no- 
body wants any more parodies of the standard 
poets (whoever writes another parody of The 
Rubdiyét—Calverley did not try it—should be 
shot with something more metallic than 
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Charles Keene.] 


FIGURATIVE 


Head Waiter (the Old Gent had wished for a stronger 
Cheese). “Hi! JaMEsS—LET LoosE THE GORGONZOLA!” 


From “Punch”, February 16, 1889. 


words); and then turn to the untarnished 
lines of Calverley. He was the first that ever 
burst with triple and quadruple rhymes into 
Mrs. Browning’s undulant sea ingeraldine: 


In the Gloaming to be roaming, where the 
crested waves are foaming, 

And the shy mermaidens coaming locks that 
ripple to their feet; 

When the Gloaming is I never made the ghost 
of an endeavor 

To discover—but whatever were the hour, it 
would be sweet. 


“The Cock and the Bull” strikes with 
cruel accuracy through Browning’s mere 
mannerisms to his very heart. A few lines will 
not give a real taste of it—it must be read en- 
tire. And the ballads of Rossetti, which at 
their best, when the reader is in the right 
mood, are strangely enchanting and at their 
worst, or when the reader is not feeling well, 
are babbling bastards, have to struggle to 
mount again on their magic wings after Cal- 
verley has brought them down with: 
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The auld wife sat at her ivied door, 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
A thing she had frequently done before; 
And her spectacles lay on her aproned knees, 


When Calverley aimed at the once popular 
Jean Ingelow he used a shotgun which swept 
the whole flock of languid lady love lyrists, of 
both sexes, who drooped over Victorian 
pianos: 


O, if billows and pillows and hours and flowers 
And all the brave rhymes of an older day, 

Could be furled together, this genial weather, 
And carted, or carried on “watts” away, 

Nor ever be trotted out—ah me! 

How much fewer volumes of verse there’d be! 


But Calverley and all his satirical allies and 
successors did not exterminate the multitudi- 
nous flock; even at our late date of cynicism 
and mockery it still sobs and croons over the 
radio. 

The story has been often told, in tones of 
admiring surprise, that when Queen Victoria 
requested (or commanded) Lewis Carroll to 
send her a copy of his next book she received 
to her admiring surprise An Elementary 
Treatise on Determinants by Charles Lut- 
widge Dodgson, mathematical lecturer at 
Christ Church, Oxford. Lewis Carroll, like 
all men of genius, is amazing, wonderful, one 
of the highest gods of wonderland. But his 
career and character are not surprising; that 
is, the component elements are not conflicting, 
but fit together with perfect logic. The least 
surprising thing is that the creator of Alice 
was a mathematician. Only a mathematician 
could have made her and the world beyond 
the looking-glass. I wish that my friend, Pro- 
fessor Reginald Fessenden, the physicist and 
engineer who invented the heterodyne on 
your radio, would write this paragraph and 
explain to you, as he explained to me—I shall 
miss the technical finesse of it—why only a 
mathematician was capable of conceiving life 
in the dimensions beyond the three that are 
familiar in our common Euclidean world. He 
is at home in negative quantities and inverted 
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values, of contracting and expanding bodies 
whose change of size is far subtler and more 
reasonable than Swift’s play with big and little 
people. 

The turning of time backward, so that the 
Queen remembers only what happens next 
week and Sylvie and Bruno are at ease in a 
universe wherein the clock runs the other 
way, is not a clever flip-flop possible to the 
bright fancy of H. G. Wells or (in terms of 
gravity) to Frank Stockton. It is a universe 
in which the mathematician habitually abides 
and which he takes for granted. It has long 
been a commonplace, since the biographical 
facts were known, to trace the mathematician 
in the complex card game of Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland, and in the more com- 
plicated chess game of Through the Looking- 
Glass. But the matter is more profound than 
that. When the intellectual history of our 
era, our general block of real time, is writ- 
ten, it will be found that Lewis Carroll dis- 
covered relativity before Einstein was born; 
certainly it will be understood that relativity 
and Alice are inherent in mathematics, and 
that a mathematician was required to dis- 
cover them, required in the sense of the 
uniquely indispensable and in the sense of 
deterministic necessity. 

Lewis Carroll did not invent topsyturvy- 
dom. He visited it every day and simply re- 
ported it like a good scientific observer; and 
it was not standing on its head; it was right 
side up as he was accustomed to find it. 
Mathematics has been used to explain Lewis 
Carroll. But the foot is in the other shoe now, 
as is appropriate in a universe where space 
goes in many curves and time goes at least 
two ways. Now the physicists are using Lewis 
Carroll to explain the mathematical universe 
to us. And they do it very well because these 
new physicists are getting to be beautifully 
poetical and literary, that is, human, at least 
when they talk to us duffers. In Eddington’s 
The Nature of the Physical World there are 
four illustrative references to Lewis Carroll. 
It is true that the illustrations are used chiefly 


to illustrate what is inexplicable—and that in 
itself is perfect Lewis Carroll. Here is one 
quotation from Eddington, with his italics: 
“Something unknown is doing we don't 
know what—that is what our theory amounts 
to. It does not sound like a particularly illumi- 
nating theory. I have read something like it 
elsewhere— 


The slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe 


. . . Eight slithy toves gyre and gimble in the 

oxygen wabe; seven in nitrogen. By admitting 
< , 

a few numbers even ‘Jabberwocky’ may be- 

come scientific.” 


POMS 


[By Geo. du Maurier.) 
THE SIX-MARK TEA-POT 


Esthetic Bridegroom. “Ir 1s QUITE CONSUMMATE, IS IT 
NoT?” 

Intense Bride. “Ir 1s, tnpDEED! Ou, ALGERNON, LET US 
LIVE UP To IT!” 


From “Punch”, October 30, 1880. 
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Mathematics, however does not wholly ac- 
count for Lewis Carroll. Professor Dodgson 
is as inexplicable as Professor Eddington’s 
Universe. There is one comic side of the man 
that squeezes with difficulty into the picture. 
He was ordained deacon and if he had not 
stammered he might have become a priest. 
He was severely respectable and was offended 
by Gilbert’s irreverence and impropriety. This 
is explicable if we remember that he lived at 
Oxford during its most pious period. Some 
things about him are not explicable—and 
never can be explicable about any man of 
genius—except to say that the fairy god- 
mothers went insane at his christening, that 
his father was Merlin, and you remember 
who Merlin’s father was, an intruder at Ox- 
ford but luckily never exorcised. Lewis Carroll 
was a born poet and an exquisitely trained 
and practised poet. Do not forget the poems 
that introduce Alice and Through the Look- 
ing-Glass. He knew all the tricks of verse as 
well as did Gilbert and Calverley and Lang 
and Dobson and—add whomever you like. 
He invented telescope words and made them 
part of the language, or his millions of readers 
made them part of it; and his use of words 
already in the language is precise, puristic, as 
one would expect of a learned Oxonian. Long 
before Swinburne was everybody’s game, 
Lewis Carroll played it twice, in “Atalanta in 
Camden-Town” and “The Manlet”.— 


Oh, that languishing yawn! 
Oh, those eloquent eyes! 
I was drunk with the dawn 
Of a splendid surmise— 
I was stung by a look, I was slain by a tear, by 
a tempest of sighs. 


On the theme of “There was a little man 
and he had a little gun”— 


The music of Midsummer madness 
Shall sting him with many a bite, 

Till, in rapture or rollicking sadness, 
He shall groan with a gloomy delight; 

He shall swathe them like mists of the morning, 
In platitudes luscious and limp, 
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Such as deck, with a deathless adorning, 
The Song of the Shrimp! 


I am prepared to defend against all critical 
and political contestants the proposition that 
“The Three Voices” is the funniest poem, of 
any length, in the English language. And | 
will also maintain, by violence if necessary, 
that if Tenniel was the Heaven-appointed 
(also wisely appointed by Lewis Carroll) 
illustrator of Alice and Through the Look- 
ing-Glass, A. B. Frost was designed by the 
gods to design the pictures for Phantasmago- 
ria—and for a different kind of poetic fan- 
tasy, Huckleberry Finn. One of the pleasures 
of wandering in the nurseries of Heaven is 
that the greatest boys meet there with under- 
standing and without the interference of liter- 
ary police judges or scientific critics who 
know nothing about any science. 

Lewis Carroll was a master of narrative 
prose. The tale of Alice runs on with such an 
air of naive improvisation that you may over- 
look its perfection by taking it for granted, 
just as perfect things should be taken for 
granted and seem to happen of themselves. 
Since Alice (1865) there have been hundreds 
of tales of no-man’s land and up-side-down- 
dom—Lewis Carroll lived to note without 
vexation that he had begun a literary genre. 
Read any of his followers and see how con- 
scious they are that they are writing unreality. 
Lewis Carroll was of course conscious and de- 
liberate in all his effects, but he seems simply 
to write what is so, because it is; he does not 
waver in his conviction, or condescend to us 
children or play the dirty trick of winking 
over the heads of children at stupid adults. 
Get down on the floor to be among the gods. 
But don’t brush your knees when you get up. 

Lewis Carroll holds the Olympian altitude. 
He never deviates out of sense (Dryden 
would have understood that). He rises clear 
out of the range of Edward Lear, who pro- 
claims himself a writer of nonsense. Lear was 
a professional painter of landscapes and birds 
and his ornithological studies are said to rank 
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with those of Audubon in accuracy and 
beauty. His nonsense verses, illustrated with 
his own intentionally out-of-drawing draw- 
ings were originally done for the amusement 
of children and were not at first intended for 
the general public. But the public liked them 
and encouraged him to repeat, rather tire- 
somely; they were something new (the first 
Book of Nonsense, 1846), and they have not 
yet lost all their freshness. But Lear set going, 
if he did not invent, that swarming house-fly 
of verse, the limerick. It takes wide magna- 
nimity to pardon him for that. The limerick 
has been more deftly turned by others than 
by Father Lear, especially in its most popular 
and least printable examples, which Lear 
never heard; for he died full of honors in 
1888, celebrated in a poem by Tennyson and 
a critical decree by Ruskin. Peace to his ashes! 
There was an old fellow named Lear who 
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died in a wonderful year, in one, eight, eight, 
eight, as I rise to relate, and I hope I shall 
make the truth clear; because in that year 
Lewis Carroll was finishing the first part of 
Sylvie and Bruno and at the Savoy (both faire 
and vivre) The Yeomen of the Guard was 
enjoying its first run, and Jack Point, the 
Strolling Jester, was singing: 


Oh, a private buffoon is a light-hearted loon, 
If you listen to popular rumour; 

From morning to night he’s so joyous and bright, 
And he bubbles with wit and good humour! 
He’s so quaint and so terse, both in prose and 

in verse; 
Yet though people forgive his transgression, 
There are one or two rules that all family fools 
Must observe if they love their profession. 


God save the Queen! The jesters can take 
care of themselves. 


[By Charles Keene.) 


ZOOLOGY 


Railway Porter (to Old Lady travelling with a Menagerie of Pets). “’StaTION MASTER SAY, MUM, 
as Cats 1s ‘Docs’, aND Ragpsits 1s ‘Docs’, AND so’s PARROTS; BUT THIS ERE “TorTIs’ 1s A INSECT, 


SO THERE AIN'T NO CHARGE FOR IT!” 


From “Punch”, March 6, 1869. 


(All pictures reproduced by permission of the publishers of “Punch’.) 














STEVENSON’S LIFE IN SAMOA 


HIS OWN DESCRIPTION OF THE DAYS AT VAILIMA 


by W. H. Triggs 


OME time in the year 1892 I was on the 
staff of a New Zealand daily paper, the 
Christchurch Press, and happened to be 

spending a holiday in Auckland. An old 
Wellington friend, Mr. L. H. Balfour Wil- 
son, whom I met in the street, told me he 
had come up to Auckland to see his cousin, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who was on his way 
back to Samoa after staying for some time in 
Sydney, and he asked me if I would like to 
be introduced to him. I gladly accepted. We 
found Stevenson in the saloon of the mail 
steamer, and, making me sit down beside 
him, he at once made me feel at home—so 
much so that I was bold enough to request 
an interview for my paper. He asked me 
what he was to talk about, and I said there 
were a number of young students at Canter- 
bury College, Christchurch, who were great 
admirers of his work, who would, I was 
sure, be very grateful to him for a little ad- 
vice as to what general authors they should 
read for the cultivation of their style. I see 
now it was rather an impudent request, and 
the great author would have been quite justi- 
fied in putting me off. Instead, he at once 
delivered what was really a valuable little 
lecture, or rather, in its perfection of form, 
an essay, on the subject. He warned the 
young students, very solemnly, against Car- 
lyle, lest they should be led into imitating his 
peculiar mannerisms. When I mentioned 
Copyright, 1931, by Lloyd Osbourne. 
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Scott, he replied that that prince of story- 
tellers was somewhat lax in point of style. 
He spoke very highly of Walter Pater. The 
interview, when printed in The Press, made 
a great “score” and was copied by some of 
the London papers. 

Shortly after this, I received from the great 
writer a charming note, acknowledging a 
copy of the paper containing the article. He 
had often, he said, been interviewed by 
“beasts of the field”, and it was a treat to 
find what he had actually said faithfully re- 
produced. “But why, O why, my dear Mr. 
Triggs,” he whimsically added, “did you say 
I had long hair? It is years since I wore my 
hair long.” The truth was that I had been so 
absorbed with the matter of the literary 
causerie that it was not until I came to write 
up my report that the thought suddenly oc- 
curred to me that my readers would expect 
some personal description of the author 
whom they loved and admired through his 
books, but whom very few of them had seen 
in the flesh. I had, and have now, a vivid 
recollection of his kindly brown eyes, and the 
pleasant Scotch “burr” in his cultured voice, 
but I had not the remotest idea of how he 
was dressed, or any other personal charac- 
teristics. The “long hair” must have come 
from a recollection of one of his earlier por- 
traits. 

A few months later, I had an opportunity 
of visiting Samoa, and I was thrilled with 
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the idea of meeting R. L. S. again, and even 
seeing him in his island home, with his de- 
voted Samoan retainers around him. Alas! 
When I got to Apia, I found he had gone 
on a visit to Honolulu. It was a great dis- 
appointment. But still there were some com- 
pensations. It was my first visit to a tropical 
island; the Samoans were certainly a most 
attractive race; and I met several interesting 
European residents who could tell me not 
only about the politics of Samoa, then a mat- 
ter of European interest, owing to Steven- 
son’s letters in The Times, but also some- 
thing about the great author himself and his 
surroundings. 

On my return to New Zealand, I wrote an 
article on “R. L. Stevenson in Samoa” for 
Cassell’s Magazine, to which I was an oc- 
casional contributor. I thought it only fair, 
especially after his kindness to me, to let 
Stevenson see the article before publication, 
and I did so, asking him to strike out any 
inaccuracies, or any details which he consid- 
ered unsuitable for publication. By the return 
mail I received from him my manuscript, to- 
gether with twelve closely written quarto 
pages of annotations and supplementary in- 
formation. Stevenson was then in the full tide 
of success, with publishers and editors eager 
to take anything from his pen, and yet he 
could put himself to all this trouble for a 
young colonial journalist who had no claim 
whatever upon his indulgence. With the help 
of this valuable document the article for Cas- 
sell’s was in part rewritten, and very much 
improved; it appeared shortly before Steven- 
son’s death in 1894. 

Many fanciful accounts, some of them 
grossly inaccurate, of Stevenson’s life in 
Samoa have been published. This authentic 
description, dictated to his amanuensis, Mrs. 
Strong, and signed by him, is now printed 
with the consent of Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, 
Stevenson’s stepson and literary executor. 
The document itself I am presenting to the 
Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington, 
where it will always be accessible to students 


and lovers of Stevenson, whose name in New 
Zealand alone is legion. To me the only pain- 
ful part of this labor of love is that it recalls 
the slips and errors made by the young 
journalist and I feel ashamed of my youthful 
presumption and the trouble I gave to so dis- 
tinguished a figure in English letters, who 
was at the time so much occupied with his 
own work. But the gracious courtesy and 
consideration which he displayed will always 
be gratefully remembered. 


STEVENSON ’S UNPUBLISHED NOTES 


The following annotations and letter by 
Robert Louis Stevenson were dictated by him 
at Vailima, on the sixth of December, eight- 
een ninety-three. They are printed here for 
the first time. Before each one I have given 
briefly, in parentheses, the substance of the 
passages in the original manuscript which 
drew forth R. L. S.’s generous comments: 


(A rather disparaging description of Apia, 
stressing the small inducement to a popular 
author who had to keep in touch with the 
English reading public all over the world, to 
make it his home. The “bright spots in the 
picture” were the arrival of a mail steamer once 
a month, and a small public library, started by 
an appeal from the British Consul, Mr. Cusack- 
Smith. With Mr. Stevenson, it was added, “it 
was purely a question of health”; he had tried 
previously nearly every part of the world re- 
puted to favor recovery from his disease.) 

Certainly if this were all I would prefer 
to go to hell. Nor was it purely an affair 
of health. Honolulu suited me equally well. 
The high Alps probably better. I chose Samoa 
instead of Honolulu for instance for the 
simple and eminently satisfactory reason that 
it was less civilized. Can you not conceive 
that it is awful fun? As for the library, it 
was begun to a not inconsiderable extent 
from duplicates and discards from my own 
overflowing one. My own library was brought 
out from England. [Mr. Stevenson’s own li- 
brary fills shelves of two large rooms from 
floor to ceiling. Note by the amanuensis.| 
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(A reference to his cruise in the Casca.) 

I made one cruise for my health. I have 
made two others for the fun of the thing. The 
first cruise was in the yacht Casca and lasted 
a year. The second in the sixty-four-ton trad- 
ing schooner Equator lasted six months, and 
the third in the trading steamer Janet Nicholl 
about four months. 


(Several topographical inaccuracies.) 

My dear Sir, you have got into such a 
devil of a tangle about the way to my house 
that I have a difficulty in knowing how to 
put you right. One part of the road, which 
you seem to have ridden, ts good, and it does 
lie through plantations although not thick 
ones. Get past that, and you come to a road 
that is not a road at all and to bush that is 
only now (this year) being cleared in patches. 
You will at best understand the position 
when I tell you that all the wood to build 
my house was carried about a third of the 
way on men’s shoulders, and that all the 
stores and parcels are brought by pack-saddle. 
We have a couple of old Auckland tram-car 
horses, a most excellent selection, the biggest 
and handsomest horses in the island. You 
should see them coming up through the for- 
est with its tall trees, lianas, wild pineapples, 
etc. The Sydney Civil Service Codperative 
Society—our universal provider—are always 
most attentive to Donald and Edie whose 
tonnage they have accurately guaged and 


pack accordingly. 


(Statement quoted from one of Stevenson’s 
writings that he gave four hundred pounds for 
his land; the writer in Cassell’s adding that it 
was considered in the district that he gave a 
good price for it, but that he must “have spent 
that sum greatly magnified, upon it since”.) 

My house alone has cost me not less at 
least than two thousand pounds, so you may 
conceive how far you underrate the cost of 
things in this happy island. I bought about 
three hundred and fifty acres at about one 
pound an acre it was thought extravagant at 


the time even by myself but nobody could 
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buy land so cheap now. There are other 
seventy-three acres in dispute. 


(The Samoans, notwithstanding their natural 
antipathy to work, did work for Stevenson, 
“from whom they are sure of good wages and 
good treatment”.) 

It may surprise you to learn that I pay 
lower wages than anybody in Samoa and it 
is my boast that I get better served, visitors 
have frequently said Vailima is the only 
place where you can see Samoans run. People 
always tell you that Samoans will not work, 
or even if they do never stay with you beyond 
a few months. Such seems to be the general 
experience; it is not mine. The reason of this 
is neither high wages nor indulgent treat- 
ment. Samoans rather enjoy discipline, they 
like however to be used like gentlefolk. They 
like to be used with scrupulous justice—they 
like a service of which they can be proud. 
This we try to give them by “trying” all cases 
of misdemeanor in the most serious manner 
with interpreters, forms of oath, etc., and by 
giving them a particular dress on great oc- 
casions. If during your visit to Apia you saw 
a few handsome smart fellows in a striped 
jacket and a Royal Stewart tartan native 
lavalava, which as you are aware is a kind of 
kilt and not a loin cloth, they were Vailima 
boys. We have a tree at Xmas for all hands, 
a great native feast upon my birthday, and 
try in other ways to make them feel them- 
selves of the family. Of course no Samoan 
works except for his family. The Chief is the 
master, to serve another clan may be possible 
for a short time, and to get money for a 
specific purpose. Accordingly in order to in- 
sure permanent service in Samoa I have tried 
to play the native Chief with necessary Euro- 
pean variations. Just now it looks as if | 
was succeeding. Our last triumph was at the 
annual missionary feast. Up to now our boys 
had always gone home and marched into the 
show with their own individual village. This 
time of their own accord they marched in a 
body by themselves into the meeting clad in 
the Vailima uniform, and on their entrance 
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were saluted as “Tama Ona” which may be 
literally translated into Scotch “Mac Richies” 
(children of the rich man). 

We have a child on the place, a small fel- 
low of eight or thereabouts; my daughter 
had amused herself in dressing him out in 
fine lavalava, white linen coat, and straw hat. 
In this guise he was strutting about in front 
of the Tivoli Hotel when the proprietor 
noticed him. “Hi Youngster”, he asked in 
Samoan, “who may you be?” Feloa’i replied 
with pride “I am one of the Vailima men!” 

Of course this almost involves discharging 
nobody; they must learn to count upon this 
house as a permanent refuge and I am rather 
hopeful that I may be able to carry it out 
upon these lines. 

Cases of misconduct must be met with 
some sort of punishment. At first I always 
discharged; now that we are beginning to 
take so much the character of a clan, and 
that, by the previous process of discharges, 
as by survival of the fittest we have so good 
a class together, I’m trying to substitute fines 
upon a large scale. The other day I cut down 
the wages of one defaulter by one half, this 
was cheerfully accepted and the man is still 
with us. In fines, if the boy is Catholic the 
amount is taken by the culprit to the Catholic 
Mission, if Protestant to the Protestant Mis- 
sion. 

If you had come up about five o’clock you 
would have found Mr. Osbourne and Mrs. 
Strong playing lawn tennis with some of the 
boys who take it 2 tour de réle, and some- 
times go on with the game by themselves 
after the bosses go in to dinner—bosses I can- 
not say they are with regard to the game, 
for some of the Samoans are capital players. 
It is particularly pleasant too, to hear them 
singing in their houses at night, shouting 
with laughter and speechifying. At my last 
birthday feast there were great doings, one 
or two of which illustrate the feeling of the 
boys. (When I say “boys” I mean men.) 
You must know that every chief who re- 
spects himself in Samoa must have an officer 


called a Tulafale usually Englished “Speak- 
ing man”. It is a part and perhaps the most 
momentous of this officer’s attributions to cry 
out the names at the ava drinking. This is 
done in a peculiar howl or song very diffi- 
cult to acquire and I may say to understand. 
He must also be fairly well versed in the 
true science of Samoan names, as no chief 
above a certain rank is ever “called” under 
his own name. He has another, an “ava” 
name for the purpose. Well, I had no Tula- 
fale, and Mr. Osburne held a competition in 
which three or four of them howled against 
each other. The judgment of Apollo fell 
upon one boy who was instantly a foot taller. 
I am sorry to make such confessions of my 
disrespectability but I must continue. I had 
not only no Tulafale—I had no ava name. 
I was “called” plain bald “Tusitala” or “Ona” 
which is only a soubriquet at the best. On 
this coming to the knowledge of a high chief 
who was present he paid me the graceful 
attention of giving me one of his own, and 
I was kindly warned before the event that 
I must look out and recognize the new name 
of Au-Mai-Taua-Ma-Le-Manuvao. The feast 
was laid on the floor of the hall; fifty feet by 
about eight, of solid provisions, fifteen pigs 
cooked whole underground, two hundred 
pounds of beef, ditto of pork, two hundred 
pineapples, over four hundred head of taro, 
together with fish, chickens, Samoan pre- 
pared dishes, shrimps, oranges, sugar cane, 
bananas, biscuit and tinned salmon in a pro- 
portion. The biscuit and tinned salmon, 
though not exactly to our taste, are a favour- 
ite luxury of the Samoan. By night, and we 
sat down at 4 p. m. there was nothing left 
barring a few oranges and a single bunch of 
bananas. This is not to say of course that it 
was all eaten, the Samoans are comparatively 
dainty at a feast; but so soon as we rose, the 
arduous and difficult task of dividing what 
remained between the different guests was at 
once entered into, and the retainers of our 
guests white and Samoan departed laden to 
the sea. The wretched giver of a feast thus 
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wakens on the morrow with a clean house, 
but it is not all loss. All gifts or favors in 
Samoa are to be repaid in kind and in a 
proportion, and to my feast nobody had come 
empty-handed. It was rather strange to look 
out next morning and see my court yard 
alive with cocks, hens and chickens. 


(A statement that the white population was 
about four hundred and “the majority of these 
are Germans”. ) 

No. An ignorant error continually repeated. 
There are only ninety Germans. The Amer- 
icans less than twenty—and the rest English. 


(Description of the Stevenson “ménage” and 
the zeal and efficiency with which Mrs. Steven- 
son directed and controlled the native staff.) 

Here is the correct hierarchy at Vailima. 
Mr. Osbourne is the bookkeeper, general 
business manager and looks after the over- 
seer and his gang of outside boys. Mrs. 
Stevenson—Agriculturist in correspondence 
with Kew Gardens at Honolulu, Brisbane, 
Florida, etc. Is general referee on all matters 
of science. Special charge of her own two 
experimental gardens. General supervisor of 
all the additions and improvements; for ex- 
ample, has just engineered a court of cement 
between the house and kitchen, working with 
her hands, when her tongue failed her. Also 
doctor. Mrs. Strong acts as my amanuensis 
and has the charge of the household and 
house and kitchen boys. Thanks to her train- 
ing, whereas we began with an Australian 
table-maid, German cook, etc., we are now 
equally well served and better by a set of 
Samoan boys. Mr. Stevenson may be dis- 
credited as playing the part of veiled prophet 
in general. He rarely appears upon the the 
scene unless someone has misbehaved; you 
must not be led into the idea that these are 
frequent occasions or the misdemeanours 
serious. The boys are awfully good on the 
whole. They are more like a set of well- 
behaved young ladies. They are a perfectly 
honest people. Nothing of value has ever 
been taken from our house, where doors and 
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windows are always left open, and upon one 
occasion when white ants attacked the silver 
chest, the whole of my family plate lay spread 
upon the floor of the hall for two days, un- 
guarded. The hall is on the ground floor; 
we all sleep upstairs. 


(Description of Mrs. Stevenson’s dress in the 
house, as “a single loose, flowing dress, such as 
Samoan women wear”; and “not unfrequently 
going barefoot”.) 

No such things as shoes or stockings are 
ever worn by any of us at Vailima. At home, 
my costume consists invariably of an under- 
shirt and a pair of trousers, all told. You 
seem to have got the notion of my Apia 
costume, which is perfectly correct consisting, 
if you please, not of a flannel but a fine linen 
shirt, and proper corduroy riding breeches 
and elegant half boots. [Mr. Stevenson’s rid- 
ing suits are made by Chorley the tailor, 
Sydney; and his boots by Abbey of the same 
place and that’s as much as to say they are 
perfect. Note added by the amanuensis.| 


(Mr. Stevenson is an early riser. For the sake 
of change he not unfrequently takes a run to 
Sydney, or Honolulu by the mail steamer, and 
on board ship he has been known to turn out at 
two o'clock in the morning to start writing.) 

I rise with the sun, neither before nor 
after. I have never “put in” more than eight 
hours, and that I consider about three too 
many. I generally begin about six and finish 
when luncheon is ready at twelve. 


(Local opponents of Stevenson’s policy in 
espousing the cause of the “Arch Rebel”, Ma- 
taafa, declared that “he had mistaken his voca- 
tion when he set up as a politician”. They con- 
cluded that “the romantic in Mataafa’s charac- 
ter and career appealed to the element of 
romance and chivalry in Stevenson himself”, 
but they contended that he was “backing the 
wrong horse”.) 

I think I have been able to identify the 
source of your account of my political views 
in general. I shall content myself by saying 
that it is not yet proved that I “am some- 
times” or indeed ever have been “mistaken in 
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my political views”. Indeed it looks very like 
as if I was to-be proved right. If you had 
asked about a year ago you would have been 
told that I was out of my element “had mis- 
taken my vocation” and was “romantic” in 
my opposition to the Chief Justice and Presi- 
dent, it will scarcely do to say so now. In 
other questions where I have not been so 
fortunate as to have my way, you are told 
something of the same thing; at least I am 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt. 


(Letter from Stevenson.) 
Dear Sir, 

These are the main criticisms that I have 
to make and I have been led in making them 
into much more detail than I had anticipated. 
You will of course understand that I have 
been led into that detail solely for the pur- 
pose of clearness, but I think that by vigor- 
ous selection and rejection you will have 
here the bones of a very interesting article, 
with the somewhat unusual quality of being 
true. It has been a pleasure to me to place 
at your disposal any facts which appeared 
needful to enable you to attain your purpose. 
Iam little accustomed among newspaper men 
to be used with so much courtesy and con- 
sideration. So far all was plain sailing, I had 
merely to annotate those points in which you 
were led in error. It is a very different ques- 
tion when you ask me to volunteer informa- 


tion on my own hook. I am very anxious to 
please you for the reason above stated but 
I own I do not like the task. 

About reading: I can tell you what I have 
been reading in the last month. Wodrow’s 
Analecta, The Cloud of Witnesses, the Life 
of James Renwick, Fountainhall’s Decisions, 
The Cruise of the Alert, Rob Roy by Walter 
Scott for the eight-hundred-and-fiftieth time, 
a month’s file of Figaro and the Saturday Re- 
view—and I have still the daily Times be- 
fore me. There is a full confession and it 
does not seem to me very interesting; neither 
you nor your readers will probably know one 
half of the books mentioned. About my life: 
I rise at six, work till twelve, lunch then, and 
either write or read again, or walk or ride or 
receive an occasional guest, or if my company 
are Samoans, I may sit down to a solemn 
ava drinking with the correct libations and 
salutations. This is a thing in which I con- 
sider myself a past master, and there are per- 
haps not twenty whites in the world who 
could say as much. At six I dine, on fish and 
claret, and go to bed at eight. It seems to me 
that the main defect of your paper is to hold 
me up as a helpless invalid. Although the 
routine of my life is so sedentary I often 
make considerable excursions on horseback 
or otherwise. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Roserr Louis Srevenson. 








DEAN OF AMERICAN LETTERS: JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


by Lionel Stevenson 


HE Sunday literary section of a San 
| Francisco newspaper is usually distin- 
guished these days by a series of es- 
says and reviews which differ remarkably 
from the prevailing type of journalistic writ- 
ing. A cachet of stylistic elegance and a cer- 
tain spaciousness of outlook recall older lit- 
erary standards, but the incisive opinions 
which are expressed on current topics do not 
sound like those of a writer who is eighty- 
four years old and has been actively en- 
gaged in writing for sixty years. The name 
attached to them, however, is Julian Haw- 
thorne, and it first appeared in print in 
August, 1869, when Putnam’s Magazine 
published two sonnets sent from Germany 
by a twenty-four-year-old student of engineer- 
ing. Having written some fifty books in 
the intervening years, to say nothing of hav- 
ing done incalculable magazine and news- 
paper work; having been a best-seller be- 
tween the seventies and the nineties not 
only in the United States but even more 
extensively in England; and being always 
an independent, emphatic personality with 
the courage of his convictions, Julian Haw- 
thorne may safely be offered the title of 
Dean of American Literature. 

After a number of his short stories had 
come out in Harper's Magazine and Serib- 
ner’s, his first novel, entitled Bressant, ran 
as a serial in Appleton’s Journal in the early 
months of 1873. When it was issued in book 
form it was widely reviewed on both sides 

164 


of the Atlantic and his literary fame was 
launched. Thereafter his fecundity was as- 
tonishing. Often three and four of his books 
appeared in a single year. Even after the 
necessary cancellation has been made of 
some duplicates, disguised under different 
titles in England and America, the total list 
of his books stands at something like forty- 
seven, and all but six or seven of them were 
published between 1873 and 1896. 

That period of American literary history 
is at present much neglected by historians 
and critics. Except for three or four promi- 
nent figures, who are treated individually, 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century is 
ignored in favor of the established classics 
preceding it and the exciting innovations that 
followed it. Labelled the “Gilded Age” or 
the “Era of Expansion”, it is handed over 
to the chroniclers of finance and politics; one 
might assume that it had no literature be- 
yond the contributions of Mark Twain and 
Bret Harte, W. D. Howells and Henry 
James. Those four names indicate the two 
conflicting currents of the time. Twain and 
Harte, prolific and popular, exploited the 
picturesque and comic and emphatically 
“American” elements to thrill both their 
compatriots and the European onlookers. 
Howells and James, on the other hand, won 
attention slowly, and only from the culti- 
vated minority, with their attempts to rival 
the more subtle and realistic workmanship 
which was developing in the Old World. 
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Apart from either camp, but providing 
valuable sidelights upon both, was the group 
of popular novelists in which Julian Haw- 
thorne held a prominent place. 

The beginning of his career coincided 
very neatly with the beginning of the new 
era. Mark Twain, with a reputation based 
solely on “The Jumping Frog” and a few 
kindred sketches, arrived in New York in 
1868 from California via the Mediterranean, 
and proceeded to publish Innocents Abroad. 
Early in 1871, his friend Bret Harte, simi- 
larly depending on the success of a handful 
of gold-rush stories and verses, made the 
remove from West to East. Thereafter both 
of them produced book after book with grim 
energy. Howells, meanwhile, who had been 
serving an apprenticeship in other literary 
forms, published his first novel in 1871, and 
James followed suit with A Passionate Pil- 
grim in 1875. Just half way between them, 
therefore, Hawthorne made his début with 
Bressant. 

The other important fiction of 1873 in- 
cluded Howells’s second novel, A Chance 
Acquaintance; Harte’s first collection of 
stories since leaving California, Mrs. Skaggs’s 
Husbands; Twain’s Roughing It and The 
Gilded Age, his first books since the narra- 
tive of his European trip; Edward Eggles- 
ton’s second book; Lew Wallace’s The Fair 
God; J. G. Holland’s Arthur Bonnicastle; 
E. P. Roe’s second; Edgar Fawcett’s Purple 
and Fine Linen; and Never Again by some- 
body called Dr. Mayo. In the eyes of the 
general reading and review-writing public, 
the last-named authors bulked remarkably 
large. Roe and Fawcett were undoubtedly the 
most popular novelists of the decade, and the 
mysterious Dr. Mayo, whose book was con- 
sidered somewhat improper, got as much 
attention as Twain and Harte and Howells 
combined. 

Julian Hawthorne stood apart from all of 
them, a fact which soon began to annoy the 
critics, who found him impossible to classify. 
His literary ability was obviously far in ad- 


vance of Fawcett and Roe and their tribe, 
and yet he used melodramatic episodes which 
appealed to their following. He seemed to 
know both England and the United States 
thoroughly, and much of continental Europe 
as well, and yet he showed none of the 
superiority of the expatriate. He avoided the 
current literary prejudices with bland toler- 
ance, even while provoking new animosities 
by doing so; in 1884, for example, he stated 
in the Princeton Review that “Mr. James 
and Mr. Howells have done more than all 
the rest of us to make our literature respect- 
able during the last ten years”; yet four years 
later he published a warm tribute to E. P. 
Roe, whose death had given some of the 
superior critics occasion to call him “shoddy” 
and “sentimental”; and within a few months 
he was vigorously championing Zola and be- 
rating the censorship. 

Julian Hawthorne’s peculiar position can 
only be understood by reference to his early 
years. He was seven years old when his 
father’s appointment to the consulate in 
Liverpool caused the removal of the family 
from New England to Old, and there the 
next seven years were spent. Anyone who 
has read the elder Hawthorne’s English note- 
books will remember the almost daily record 
of long walks with “J——” and exploration 
of churches, villages, and ruined castles. Dur- 
ing his most impressionable years, therefore, 
the boy had not only the opportunity of see- 
ing the most famous and beautiful parts of 
Britain, but also the companionship of a 
particularly gifted literary man who was also 
enjoying a first excursion into history. 

There was no intention, however, of hav- 
ing the son follow his father’s profession. On 
the contrary, he was firmly warned against 
considering a literary career, and decided to 
take up civil engineering. When he was four- 
teen he returned to America, and in due 
course entered the Lowell Scientific School 
at Harvard. After a couple of years of post- 
graduate study at the Polytechnic school in 
Dresden, he came home in 1870, married, 
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and took a position as hydrographic engineer 
in the New York dock department. Early in 
1871, however, he wrote a story called “Love 
and Counter Love”, and sold it to Harper’s 
Weekly, and during subsequent months 
half a dozen or more of his stories appeared 
in various magazines. The next year, there- 
fore, when his professional duties would 
have taken him on a canal-digging expedi- 
tion to Central America, he washed his hands 
of engineering and applied himself to author- 
ship. Returning to Dresden for a while, he 
settled in London in 1874 and remained for 
seven years, working on the regular staff of 
the Spectator, contributing to many other 
papers, and associating intimately with the 
leading literary personages of the time, as 
recorded in his entertaining reminiscences, 
Shapes that Pass, which appeared last year. 
Many of his books at this period were sold 
first to English publishers, or serialized first 
in English magazines; his third book, for 
instance, Saxon Studies, was contributed to 
the Contemporary Review, and the author 
had a lively fight to rescue it from the pirates 
in his native country. 

Naturally, the books which he wrote under 
such circumstances were adapted particularly 
to the English taste. They competed with the 
later work of George Eliot and the early 
work of Thomas Hardy, with Blackmore, 
Black, and Besant. The settings were more 
often American than English, and the books 
had a peculiar interest for English readers. 
Many of his shorter stories never found a 
market in his own country at all, and even 
“Archibald Malmaison”, which became one 
of his greatest successes when it eventually 
gained American publication, was steadily 
refused for five years after its appearance in 
England. 

After 1882, when he came back to make 
his permanent home in America, a marked 
change showed itself in his work, but it 
never entirely lost the special traits of dual 
nationality. No other author, American or 
English, ever divided his early life so sym- 
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metrically between the two countries, or had 
such opportunities of knowing both inti- 
mately. With Julian Hawthorne the result 
was not merely assurance in the use of scenes 
and characters from both hemispheres, but 
a certain elusive detachment of outlook 
which would sadly baffle any reader seeking 
to determine from internal evidence which 
country he belonged to. 

A second strongly formative influence on 
his work was undoubtedly the fame of his 
father. No sooner did he begin to publish 
than he learned that he would never be 
judged on his own merits. He was either 
condemned out of hand, on the assumption 
that he was trying to capitalize his relation- 
ship, or else he was measured solely by the 
criterion of his father’s work. Good qualities 
were praised as survivals of the paternal 
genius, and anything which the critic dis- 
liked was branded as a pathetic lapse from 
the Hawthorne tradition. Each book was 
combed for resemblances to The Scarlet Let- 
ter or The House of the Seven Gables. 

To seek protection from such unfair com- 
ments, Julian Hawthorne soon adopted a 
somewhat defiant manner. In all interviews 
and autobiographic essays he went out of his 
way to assert that he wrote for purely mate- 
rial objects, without either esthetic or ethical 
pretensions. His purpose was to make a liv- 
ing, and to do so he must please the ordinary 
public. He denied feeling any creative joy 
in his work, and boasted only of the phys- 
ically strenuous achievements it entailed. He 
once wrote for twenty-six consecutive hours, 
and when he was working on Fortune's 
Fool his usual habit was to write from eight 
o'clock in the evening till sunrise. His second 
novel, Idolatry, was rewritten, wholly or in 
part, no less than seven times, but before 
long he came to consider his stories unworthy 
of stylistic care or painstaking revision. “I do 
not write better than I do,” he declared, “be- 
cause I have no ideas worth better clothes 
than they can pick up for themselves.” The 
same defiant frankness appears in such a 
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statement as this: “When Garth had run 
for a year or more in Harper's Magazine, 
with no signs of abatement, the publishers 
felt obliged to intimate that unless I put an 
end to their misery they would. Accordingly, 
I promptly gave Garth his quiectus. The 
truth is, I was tired of him myself. With all 
his qualities and virtues he could not help 
being a prig ...I never raised a character 
to the position of hero without recognizing 
in him, before I had done with him, an egre- 
gious ass”. Whenever he was asked to con- 
tribute to some symposium on current 
topics, he would decline on the ground that 
his success at telling stories was no justifica- 
tion for giving advice or prophecy. 

This attitude showed itself in his books, 
occasionally, in a wanton disregard of the 
critics’ sensibilities. Fantastic supernatural 
phenomena in the midst of a realistic narra- 
tive, or painfully ugly and brutal behavior 
following a mild and idyllic introduction, 
aroused keen irritation in the logical mind 
of the critics, but Julian Hawthorne ignored 
their complaints. The more angrily they as- 
serted that he was failing to rival his father, 
the more prolific he became in melodrama 
and horror. 

Once established in the United States, he 
soon developed a genius for the spectacular, 
both in his books and in his personal actions. 
His biography of his father and mother, pub- 
lished in 1884, was condemned as undigni- 
fied and in bad taste, because it included 
informal personal remarks and episodes, and 
indulged in colloquial and humorous com- 
ments. A couple of years later he discov- 
ered a new variant of the detective story, 
using the real experiences of a famous New 
York policeman, Inspector Byrnes. Out of 
ten books which he published within three 
years, 1887-1889, five were of this “true 
thriller” series, the best known being The 
Great Bank Robbery, An American Pen- 
man, and Section 558 or The Fatal Letter. 
About the same time he became involved 
in a squabble with the venerable James Rus- 


sell Lowell over an article which he had 
written about him. Lowell wrote to the 
papers protesting that Hawthorne had 
quoted remarks which Lowell had not in- 
tended for publication, and Hawthorne re- 
plied that Lowell had known him to be a 
journalist and that the remarks in question 
had not seemed in any way confidential. 

His attack on the literary censorship has 
been mentioned. Some of his arguments, 
although written in 1888, have a strangely 
modern application: “The real point at issue 
is not whether Zola’s books are decent or 
indecent, but whether a government has a 
right to suppress indecent literature. And 
here I must state my conviction that they 
have no right whatever to say a word in 
the matter. No man should be restricted in 
his right to publish whatever he pleases; no 
publisher should be forbidden to sell (if he 
can) any book. Legislation against vice is 
folly, and has been since the beginning of 
laws. It is never successful; on the contrary, 
it always promotes what it seeks to suppress. 
The innocence of ignorance is impossible in 
this world; the only possible innocence is 
that of knowledge and volition. My conclu- 
sion is that corrupt freedom is better than 
enforced virtue—if so absurd a contradiction 
in terms can be admitted”. Needless to say, 
such radical doctrine provoked much pious 
horror forty years ago. 

His next exploit came when the Collier 
Publishing Company, after buying a story 
from him, changed it before publication, in 
the interests of propriety, by inserting a mar- 
riage where the author mentioned none. 
Chancing to read it in print, the author was 
annoyed, and wrote protesting that his name 
should not be attached to a story fundamen- 
tally changed from his. The editor’s replies 
were so naive that Hawthorne won a pal- 
pable victory by publishing the whole cor- 
respondence in the literary press. 

During these active years he was usually 
attached to the staff of one or another New 
York newspaper, but in 1893 he removed his 
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residence to Jamaica, and several seasons 
passed without a book bearing his name. 
Then a ten-thousand-dollar prize contest held 
by the New York Herald was won by Judith 
Hollinshed, with a novel called A Fool of 
Nature, and soon the admission came from 
Jamaica that Judith Hollinshed was Julian 
Hawthorne, and that the story had been 
written in nineteen days. Within a few 
months the Jamaican homestead was aban- 
doned, and he was off to India as a special 
correspondent to investigate the famine and 
plague. 

By the close of the nineteenth century, his 
career as a novelist was over. He devoted 
himself to histories of the United States and 
Spanish America, to compilations of classic 
short stories, to syndicated feature articles. 
But the strangest adventure of his career was 
yet to come. He had become associated with 
a company for developing mining properties 
in Northern Ontario, and in January 1912 
he was indicted, along with the promoter 
and two fellow-directors, for misusing the 
mails by issuing a prospectus which was not 
fulfilled by the later output of the mines. 
The other directors were Josiah Quincy, a 
former under-secretary of state and twice 
mayor of Boston, and Dr. William James 
Morton, son of the discoverer of ether and 
himself a famous neurologist and inventor of 
the “Morton current” for the X-ray process. 
When the case eventually came to trial, 
much evidence was introduced to prove that 
the directors had acted in complete good 
faith, and had made no money by the pro- 
motions; nevertheless Hawthorne and Mor- 
ton were sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. 
On March 26, 1913, firmly asserting their 
innocence, the two famous sons of famous 
fathers, both sixty-eight years of age, entered 
Atlanta Penitentiary. 

Julian Hawthorne confronted the new ex- 
perience with lively interest. On the day he 
entered he became editor of the prison paper, 
Good Words, and he contributed to it a great 
variety of material, ranging from poetry to 
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refutations of Lombroso’s physiognomical 
theories. Upon his release, in October, 1913, 
he strongly condemned conditions in the 
prison, and proceeded to embody his obser- 
vations in a book entitled The Subterranean 
Brotherhood, a forcible contribution to the 
agitation for penal reform. He also resumed 
his work as a writer of reviews and feature 
articles, which has continued with unabated 
energy until the present. 

His place in American literature has never 
been intelligently considered. His first works 
were regarded with preconceived opinions 
based on his father’s reputation, and later 
he was subjected to other prejudices, arising 
out of his forcible opinions, his professed 
commercialism, his fecundity and versatility. 
Later, when a truer perspective might have 
been expected with the ceasing of profes- 
sional competition and its attendant jeal- 
ousies, the literary fashion had so changed 
that Julian Hawthorne and his contempo- 
raries, except three or four Titans, were not 
evaluated at all, but were ignored as out- 
moded. Now, perhaps, it is time for him to 
emerge from that inevitable limbo through 
which every writer must pass between cur- 
rent acclaim and secure historic recognition. 

His only books to have retained a steady 
position are his biographical studies, Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne and His Wife, published in 
1884, and Hawthorne and His Circle, twenty 
years later. Now, after another quarter- 
century, has come a third to put beside 
them, Shapes that Pass. The first draws a 
vivid and detailed picture of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne with particular attention to his home 
life and his wife’s influence; the second 
sketches his relations with the other interest- 
ing people of his time, both at home and in 
England; while the third gives a similar 
survey of English literary men a few years 
later, when the son was received into the 
writing fraternity of London. 

The manner and method of these books 
are agreeable; intimate glimpses of private 
life, touches of irony in character delineation, 
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lack of reverence in allusions to celebrities, 
all the qualities which grieved the readers of 
the first book, have come to be regarded as 
virtues. The titles are enough to show that 
he avoided the dulness of an official “Life 
and Letters”. On the other hand, he was 
skilful in handling the difficulties inherent 
in his relationship to the subject: he did not 
display unthinking adulation, yet he con- 
trived to indicate a genuine sympathy and 
admiration for his father which implies 
credit to both of them. Similarly, his recent 
reminiscences could not be more self-effacing: 
he tells little about his own achievements and 
ideas, he does not record what he said to 
Browning or Swinburne nor any flattering 
remarks which they made to him; he brings 
them all to very human life without parade 
of the showman. 

In any estimate of his literary significance, 
however, these books must be set aside; and 
along with them should go Saxon Studies 
—a pleasant record of his Dresden days, 
sometimes showing kinship with Innocents 
Abroad in its shrewd touches, but free from 
the responsibility of being persistently comic 
—and Confessions and Criticisms, an assem- 
blage of the comments which made him 
spectacular, and sometimes unpopular, when 
they appeared in the Reviews of the eighties. 
So-called “creative writing” has to be the 
final basis of permanent literary values, so 
the eventual reputation of Julian Hawthorne 
must depend on his works of fiction. 

Their chief importance in literary history 
will probably be that they reflect with re- 
markable clearness an important transition 
which affected the whole of human life and 
thought everywhere, and in the United States 
with particular intensity. The concluding 
third of the nineteenth century witnessed the 
triumph of the scientific spirit over all ad- 
versaries. Science, both theoretical and ap- 
plied, having become the determining 
influence in daily life and in methods of 
thought, inevitably pierced to the very foun- 
dations of literature. Theoretical science 


showed itself not merely in the immediate 
controversy of dogmatic religion and agnos- 
tic materialism, but also in the application of 
scientific methods to the observing of human 
character and human relationships, with the 
resulting new sciences of psychology and 
sociology; applied science began to replace 
the “crusted characters” and “local color” of 
the old dispensation with the standardized 
types developed by mass-production of com- 
modities and by easy travel. 

Since it was not humanly possible for any- 
one to perceive how comprehensive the 
revolution was to be, the instinctive efforts 
to harmonize the new outlook with the old 
were bound to cause contradiction and para- 
dox. In Julian Hawthorne’s novels the strug- 
gle to assimilate the new elements without 
rejecting the old is plainly visible in many 
directions. 

Primarily, it would seem, he was a devotee 
of the Gothic romanticism which, after cul- 
minating in England with Scott, Byron, and 
their contemporaries, had crossed the Atlan- 
tic and found a second blooming in Poe, to 
say nothing of playing an important rdle, 
in spite of the repressions imposed by Brook 
Farm transcendentalism, in the work of 
Hawthorne the elder. Its distinguishing fea- 
tures are to be discerned in every one of the 
younger Hawthorne’s novels, and not as 
superficial trimmings but always innate in 
the very heart of the story. Chief of these 
traits are fondness for the supernatural and 
the horrible, violence in the depiction of un- 
controlled emotional frenzy, selection of a 
hero who is a superman in physique, intel- 
lect, and passion, and indulgence in what 
Ruskin dubbed the “pathetic fallacy” of 
natural phenomena as responsive to human 
moods. Admitting that these elements were 
largely responsible for his popularity with 
the circulating-library public, which is always 
romantic in its tastes, one yet must hesitate 
to suggest that he chose them for that reason, 
for they are handled with gusto and often 
seem to be the very embryo of the plot. 
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On the other hand, he clearly recognized 
and admired the new tendencies. He cham- 
pioned the naturalism of Zola and his col- 
leagues; he was personally acquainted with 
Meredith, Hardy and other English writers 
of the new dispensation, and was writing in 
competition with them; he hailed the super- 
iority of James and Howells among his own 
compatriots. The whole method and outlook 
in his books were consistent with this radi- 
calism: he devoted much space to analysis of 
psychological problems, placing heavy em- 
phasis on sex; he admitted material which 
would have been condemned as ugly, sordid, 
or indelicate by his fastidious predecessors; 
he enjoyed the accumulation of familiar com- 
monplace detail; and he introduced earnest 
discussions of the ethical and social problems 
which the situations implied. In all of these 
respects he was an enthusiastic disciple of 
the changed world. 

The result was that he did not fully satisfy 
any faction. The prudish censured him for 
immodesty, as when the Nation said of his 
first book: “‘Psychical analysis’ is, we be- 
lieve, the name that is given to the exceed- 
ingly distasteful quality which marks Bres- 
sant and which is to be found in many 
French novels of various grades. ... It is 
a very bad thing because it lacks decency. 
In the place of a genuine study of, human 
beings it gives us a morbid fingering of un- 
clean emotions. After an experience of many 
centuries, society has agreed that there are 
certain subjects which shall not be talked 
about”. This blast was called forth by the 
fact that the story investigated a youth in 
love with two girls at the same time. His 
second novel, Idolatry, annoyed the London 
Atheneum by suggesting, though not actu- 
ally presenting, the theme of incest: “There 
are passages a woman should hardly read 
aloud”. Four years later the same journal 
called Sebastian Strome “worse than painful” 
because it began with the hero seducing a 
servant-girl and proceeded with the heroine 
marrying a pervert; and after another six 
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years we find the Critic, in discussing Love 
—or a Name, applying the favorite cliché 


of prudery: “The reader lays down the book 
in disgust. Mr. Hawthorne throws an im- 
plied slur on what is supposed to be respect- 
able young womanhood as a class. . . . It is 
merely a book to leave an unpleasant taste 
in the mouth”, 

On the other hand, the more advanced 
critics complained of the fanciful super- 
natural touches, the premonitions, second 
sight, ancestral curses, and so forth, that ap- 
peared in almost every book. The Saturday 
Review found in Bressant “a superstitious 
element of what we may call magnetico- 
mesmerico-spiritualism which, to our mind, 
is very silly”. Of Garth, in an otherwise fav- 
orable review, the Atlantic Monthly declared, 
“He could do better if he would not encum- 
ber himself with so much legendary matter. 
He has made his tradition so florid, and his 
reproduction of the past in the present so 
obvious, that he comes to the verge of de- 
stroying verisimilitude”. The same magazines 
disliked Dust because the action at several 
points turned on the clairvoyance of the 
heroine, and Fortune’s Fool because the hero 
was suddenly able to play the banjo with- 
out previous training. Similar objections 
were raised against many of the other books. 

Meanwhile, the devotees of romance and 
fantasy complained that the supernatural 
phenomena were injured by too close a con- 
tact with familiar realistic details, as when 
the dying heroine of Bressant sent out her 
spirit in pursuit of the hero and found him 
in a train in which “the brakeman came in, 
took the poker and opened the stove door 
with it, peeped into the red-hot interior a 
moment, grasped a solid chunk of wood from 
the pile, and popped it in cleverly”. Idolatry, 
the most fantastic of all his stories, was full 
of enchanted rings and Egyptian necromancy 
and avenging thunderbolts, yet the Nilotic 
temple of horrors was situated on the Hud- 
son, and the action occurred in such places 
as the Tremont House, the Beacon Hill 
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Bank in School Street and the Empire State 
steamboat. The more sentimental romance 
readers were cheated of happy endings in 
some of the stories, such as Fortune's Fool, 
which closed with the chief male character 
being murdered under the stage of a burn- 
ing theatre while the heroine committed 
suicide on the stage above by playing Cleo- 
patra with what was practically a real live 
asp. In general, the brutality of the villains 
throughout the books was recounted with a 
relish which made the  tender-minded 
squirm, although the addicts of blood-and- 
thunder melodrama grumbled that they had 
to plod through too much meticulous analy- 
sis in order to reach the thrills. In short, the 
only stories of Julian Hawthorne to win any- 
thing like universal approbation were those 
of that indeterminate length, longer than 
short stories but shorter than novelettes, in 
which the mixing of incongrous ingredients 
was not apparent. Tales of abnormality and 
horror, like “Archibald Malmaison”, and of 
crime and detection, like “Mrs. Gains- 
borough’s Diamonds”, evoked a unanimous 
praise never accorded to the long novels. 
Every one of his outstanding traits can be 
readily traced to the conflict between Gothic 
romanticism and scientific naturalism. His 
heroes, with their defiance of convention, 
their potentialities for great evil as well as 
great good, their frenzied inward conflicts, 
are in the authentic succession from Byron, 
but they are not portrayed merely as super- 
human monsters. Every element of heredity 
and environment, every subconscious byway, 
is explored. The phenomenon of genius par- 
ticularly fascinated him: the hero of Garth 
is a painter, of Dust a poet, of Fortune’s Fool 
a sculptor, and the heroine of Beatrix Ran- 
dolph a singer. Most of these geniuses are 
introspective and temperamental, so the 
author has full opportunity of anatomizing 
them. Other psychological problems are 
equally prominent in other books. The hero 
of Bressant is shown at the age of twenty- 
three, the product of an experimental educa- 


tion which has made him a physical and 
intellectual prodigy but kept him entirely 
ignorant of love, and the story is devoted to 
his sexual awakening. The hero of Sebastian 
Strome is a fanatical seeker for absolute 
truth, who goes through all the throes of 
sin, crime, and religious infidelity, and 
emerges triumphant by reason of inward in- 
tegrity. Byronic though all these beings may 
be, they are decked out in the livery of Comte 
and Dalton. 

Then again, his handling of the super- 
natural lacks the pristine assurance of the 
Gothic tale of terror, from Mrs. Radcliffe to 
Poe. The second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury witnessed the first invasion of mesmer- 
ists, mediums, mahatmas, who are still with 
us, having brought the practice of black 
magic up to date by investing it with a 
technical vocabulary and expounding it in 
abstruse treatises. In short, even superstition 
had to follow the new fashion and become 
scientific. Julian Hawthorne, therefore, when- 
ever he introduced an apparition or a spell 
or a curse into his story, felt impelled to 
comment upon it in the best scientific ter- 
minology. The Saturday Review remarked, 
“A broomstick pure and simple, an old hag 
riding on it, and her black ¢at, we might 
perhaps stand; but the laws of the mysteri- 
ous processes of a broomstick are too much 
for us”. 

Another great change which came over 
the novelists during the nineteenth century 
was their discovery of their influence over the 
public mind. Where their predecessors had 
been content to entertain with a good story, 
satisfied if they aroused laughter, shudders, 
or tears, as the case might be, the Victorian 
writers felt a solemn duty to turn this power 
to higher things. Whether in preaching 
morality, or propagating social theory, or 
suggesting some philosophical interpretation 
of existence, nearly all the major novelists 
were using their stories for ulterior purposes, 
and Julian Hawthorne caught the infection. 
No matter how romantically bizarre and in- 
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tensified his stories might be, he was always 
ready to expatiate on current social or intel- 
lectual problems. The familiar paraphernalia 
of dastardly villains and angelic heroines, of 
diguised benefactors and exchanged infants 
and missing wills, must have felt astonished 
to find themselves so unwontedly sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought. Even 
Idolatry, in which of all his books the roman- 
tic traits of wonder and escape from actuality 
were most fully developed, was an inter- 
mittent allegory of the soul’s ordeal, accom- 
panied by arguments about the necessity of 
sin, and so on. Garth is concerned with the 
relationship of art and morality, and Sebas- 
tian Strome plunges into the greatest con- 
troversy of its era, the free-for-all between re- 
ligious faith and scientific agnosticism. 
Were it only for the insight which they 
give us into the mental transition from 
which our present epoch emerged, Julian 
Hawthorne’s novels would repay the atten- 
tion of modern readers; but in addition they 
have intrinsic merits to recommend them. 
There is a sort of primitive vigor about them, 
a contagious joy in physical action and the 
exercise of the senses. The ideas are positive 
and individual, the events are stirring, the 
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characterization boldly impressionistic. The 
literary style, while uneven in some of the 
more rapidly written books, is seldom with- 
out a touch of distinction, and frequently 
rises to real beauty. His robust virility is very 
unlike what we usually associate with the 
Victorian era, and yet there is a certain in- 
definable guilelessness, a hint of fairy tales 
and make-believe, in even his most morbid 
episodes, which offer a charming contrast 
to the conscientious sophistication of today. 

Many characteristics which the writing 
profession now cultivates—avoidance of hier- 
archic pretension, admission that the finan- 
cial returns of an author’s work have some 
significance to him, assumption that an 
author may experiment with any subject and 
method he pleases—can be traced back to 
Julian Hawthorne. He had to parry many 
of the blows which innovation provokes. He 
helped to carry American literature through 
an awkward age, and to maintain its repu- 
tation both at home and abroad. Deserving 
respect for his energy, determination, and 
versatility, he asks for it no more in his 
eighty-fourth year than he ever asked for it 
before, and that is all the better reason why 
it should be accorded him. 
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THE POETRY OF BOLSHEVISM 


by Elizabeth Shaw 


ut of suffering, poetry is born. Small 
() wonder then that Russia, in the 

midst of a vast social upheaval and 
readjustment, should have a resurgence of 
poetry and song. New forms, new ideas, and 
a spiritual defiance as powerful as that which 
accompanied “The Marseillaise’—these are 
the by-products of the epochal days of Rus- 
sian history since those tragic beginnings 
thirteen years ago. To study this new and 
defiant poetry and to meet some of its authors 
was the purpose that sent me to the former 
land of the Czars. 

In semi-deserted Leningrad, that “city of 
the dead”, I discovered that poetry flourished 
no better than business or politics, for amid 
the ghostly remains of that once great city 
on the Neva, only writers of sonnets and 
thymed couplets and “other corrupt and de- 
cayed verse forms” lived, and that the poeti- 
cal fires of the country really blaze in 
Moscow. 

When I reached there a most engaging 
young Russian girl was appointed as my 
guide and interpreter. Vera was energetic, 
dominating, eager to help, yet always in the 
direction of presenting Bolshevism in its most 
favorable light. She brought me stacks of 
books of poetry, glowing over their beauties 
and dwelling on passages that “corrected my 
capitalistic errors”. I was trapped like all the 
other American visitors, and like them, re- 
sented it. Vera and I often differed sharply 


and, two or three times, all but came to open 


rows in public. Nevertheless, I am compelled 
to admit that I could never have covered the 
ground without her help. Contact with her 
youthful, glowing personality was, moreover, 
the most human aspect of my visit. 

With Vera by my side, I reviewed the 
stream of poetry written since the beginning 
of the Revolution. Most of all, I was im- 
pressed by the quantity of the lyric output of 
the country. The bookstores we visited were 
piled high with volumes of the new verse. 
Poetry societies everywhere numbered thou- 
sands of members. Radios in the streets blared 
forth the new songs; soldiers sang them as 
they marched to their barracks; school chil- 
dren were memorizing the new verse. Wher- 
ever two or three gathered together, in a 
bare room, a dingy cafe, on third-class trains 
or crowded Volga boats, they lifted their 
voices in song. Russians, always known for 
their love of music, were now expressing this 
love in that form of art which combines music 
and a verbal account of one’s deeper emotions. 

The emotional substance of Russia’s revo- 
lutionary poetry is reduced to one theme: 
Long live Bolshevism! The only overtone I 
was able to detect was: Down with every- 
thing that isn’t Bolshevistic! There is nothing 
astonishing in the discovery that revolution- 
ary poetry should be rebellious, but the rigid, 
universal, masterful exploitation of the lyric 
cry of the Slavic people for the government’s 
purposes is something at which to marvel. 
Nothing in Russia today has been so success- 
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fully nationalized as have her poets. Every 
one of the seeming thousands of poets in the 
Soviet Union is a herald of the new régime. 

One exception proved more than a rule. A 
well-known writer of “good proletarian 
verse”, Ivan Moltchanov, submitted a poem, 
entitled “Rendez-Vous”, to Pravda. The ed- 
itors, apparently hard-driven, failed to study 
the poem carefully, and immediately after its 
publication, the official world was in an up- 
roar. This is the fatal poem: 


THE BOOKMAN 


Dawn and the sunset fire 
Glow and then fade, 

Trees spread their lace-like fans 
Shadowing the glade. 


Day and then night revolve, 
Bloom and cruel frost; 

Dear, you are by my side, 
Near and yet lost. 


Pale as the deadened moon, 
Sadly you plead; 

Pardon my halting words— 
Know then my need, 


Need for the peaceful hours 
Under blue sky 

After the painful years 

That crucify 


Heart and flesh of me, 
Trouble my dream, 
Need for this vivid love 
Bright as hope’s gleam. 


She is as fair, as sweet 
As spring’s fragrant earth; 
I sing new songs to her 


Through my re-birth. 


Beneath her two straight brows 
Burn her dark eyes, 
The whiteness of her hands 


Pale snow defies. 


This girl is made for love, 
Songs and caress; 

You yearn for factory work, 
Life’s storm and stress. 
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Dawn and the sunset fire 
Fade and then glow; 

I have a rendez-vous— 
Dear, I must go! 


Even with allowances made for an imper- 
fect translation, these verses, as poetry or as 
rebellion, are not very astonishing. The young 
author simply confesses that, after tortured 
years, peace and love and beauty are irre- 
sistible. Heart-troubled yet helpless, he says 
farewell to the factory worker, grimed with 
“life’s storm and stress”, and goes to meet 
the springlike loveliness, the snow-whiteness 
of one “made for love”. Yet slight as it was, 
this poem sufficed to ostracize its author. 
Bezymensky described him as one not fit to 
be spoken to or touched; he was jeered at 
and derided by everyone. Gorky likened the 
attacks to the “snappings of a mad dog”, and 
while lamenting the young man’s relapse into 
“bourgeois sentiment and bad taste”, tried 
to explain the error as due to his unhappy 
childhood, his suffering as a soldier, his early 
nourishment on “sorrow and gunpowder”. 

More bitter, Leopold Auerbach proclaimed 
Moltchanov a rebel, a traitor to the Prole- 
tariat, unworthy to be a member of Kom- 
somol (the young communists). “This is a 
real danger,” he wrote, “and must be put 
down at once. The disgrace of a Proletarian’s 
being fed up with the Revolution and desir- 
ing a commoner’s life! The thought of 
Moltchanov’s good-bye to the girl and the 
factory are beyond words!” 

No line of Moltchanov’s will ever be 
printed again, it is said, for he is in utter 
disgrace throughout Russia. Yet there must 
be thousands of young men in the Soviet 
Union, and even in the select and holy Com- 
munist Party, who feel that the Revolution 
and Civil War are events of the past and 
should be relegated to oblivion, that blue skies 
and dainty girls should again be allowed a 
place, at least in one’s dreams. But although 
this controversy has blown over now, no poet 
dares to breathe such thoughts again. Riders 
of Pegasus in Russia have to be licensed, and 
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woe to those who are unlucky enough to re- 
ceive a ticket! 

So successful is the censorship of poetry in 
Russia that her poets are not only prevented 
from publishing anything but propaganda; 
they are afraid even to admit that they 
would like to write anything else. Or is it 
true that, with the single exception of 
Moltchanov, every one of the thousands of 
poets in Russia is heart and soul for the com- 
munistic cause? During my whole stay in 
Russia, it was impossible for me to discover 
whether any of this poetry of propaganda 
was being written under compulsion or as 
commercial hack work. 

In my enthusiasm for penetrating to the 
soul of this world of new poetry, I may have 
missed the most portentous fact of all—that 
it has no soul. Its sheer quantity, the arti- 
ficial stimulus given its production, and the 
revelation that most of it is, as poetry, quite 
terrible, favor this view. Into the ears of his 
fellow leaders (now his successors in power), 
the great Lenin dinned his historic adjura- 
tion: “Educate the masses!” Undoubtedly 
Russia’s poets, along with her scientists, have 
been rigorously mobilized for this purpose. 
Be this as it may, I say now and here to my 
Russian friends that I went among them, not, 
as they believed, spying into their secret pur- 
poses, but candidly curious to find what there 
might be of originality, truth and beauty in 
the pages of their poets. 

Surely the greatest merit of Russia’s revo- 
lutionary poetry is its quality of fresh, naive, 
yet robust enthusiasm for the new order. 
Virility such as is found in many of them 
could not conceivably emanate from wholly 
“subsidized” souls. Most of these verses have 
been loosely called “modernistic” because of 
their scorn for the formal patterns of rhyme 
and rhythm; but modernism as we find it in 
the poems of writers like the Sitwells, Sand- 
burg, Ezra Pound, and Amy Lowell, con- 
notes more than is found in any of the 
Russian poetry of today. Modernistic verse 
still clings to some principles of rhythm and, 


fundamentally, is still dedicated to the expres- 
sion of beauty—in the case of Amy Lowell’s 
poetry, to beauty and little else. Russian 
poetry, however, is dedicated to nothing and 
is responsible for nothing except unreflec- 
tively to utter a cry of joy that the old ways 
are ended and the new are begun. Primitive 
is a better adjective for it than modern. The 
songs of rebellion read to me seemed to bring 
again the vivid, harsh sword-strokes of some 
of the old Anglo-Saxon epics written in the 
beginning of our race. 

Here is an example taken from the epilogue 
of the book of verse called “Good!”, by Maya- 
kovsky, of whom I shall speak later. He was 
an extreme modernist and one of the editors 
of the New Left. This poem celebrates the 
October Revolution of 1917: 


Over the Russian earth 

I wander 

And find that life is good; 
On this street 

Which twists like a snake 
Stands my house; 

And here are shops 

In whose yawning windows 
Are displayed 

Wines and fruit 

Veiled from flies, 

Also large cheeses. 

The lamps are shining, 

The prices are reduced, 
And life is good. 

I gaze into a show window 
And see many books; 
There’s my name 

On the headline. 

How splendid 

That the power of my brain 
Works only for my republic! 
The deputies 

From the council 

In the red building 

Are riding by; 

How the dust stirs 

From their automobiles! 
My gun is yellow 

And the Red Army protects me; 
When they point to the right 
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I go to the right 

And all is good. 

Sky is above me, 
Sky like blue silk; 
Never was life 


So very good! 


“On Lenin’s Death” is one of the most 
popular and successful poems written since 
the revolt; its author, Alexander Jaroff, is a 
leader of the younger group of poets. In my 
opinion, this poem is the greatest written in 
Russia since Blok’s “The Twelve” was pub- 


lished: 


Cyclones seething, 
Earthquakes splitting the land, 
Groaning aloud, cry 

That Lenin is gone! 

The winds sigh 

That Lenin is dead! 

Ah, sun, stand 

With your arms of gold 
Quite still! It is said 

Lenin is dead 

And his fiery heart is cold. 
Listen, world! 

The gardener is gone, 
And flowers with their petals curled 
Will shrivel and die 

In the garden alone. 
Listen, world! 

The god, Lenin, that moved 
Your machines and fired 
Your foundries is still; 

It was at his will 

That you stirred; 

Now you lie dead 

As your god is dead. 

Over the silent fields 

Is heard a strange sound— 
The muzhik weeping 

As he never wept before; 
Those who are sleeping 
Now awake to adore 
Their god; the fields 
Shake with the sound 

Of their grief. Know then 
That he lives! 

For again and again 

He gives 

Them life of his life. 


Through the thunder and strife 
At the cry of his death 

He will give them breath 

Of his breath, evermore. 


These translations are by no means so effec- 
tive as the originals. In the latter there is a 
declamatory smoothness, a certain alliterative 
magic that no English rendition could cap- 
ture. The Russian tongue, indeed, is so much 
more flexible than the English that it is easy 
to believe, with some Russian critics, that any 
English poem can be put effectively into Rus- 
sian, but no good Russian poem can be trans- 
lated without loss into English. 

With all the old ideals of beauty of form 
and substance gone, what is there left for 
inspiration? The most eloquent answer to 
this question came from the lips of Alexander 
Bezymensky himself, whom Trotsky de- 
scribed as “flesh of the revolution’s flesh”, 
but whom the people call “best-beloved”. 

One morning he called on me at my hotel. 
The room was not small, yet he seemed to 
dwarf it. Fully six feet, broad-shouldered, he 
walked forward to take my hand with a 
stride that indicated the kind of dynamic en- 
ergy that, focused in one direction, seems to 
produce the leaders of the world. Above his 
beautiful profile with its high forehead, 
straight nose, small moustache, full lips, ag- 
gressive chin, he wore his light brown hair 
rather long and brushed carelessly back. His 
red cheeks contrasted strangely with the blue- 
black shaven line of the jaw below. His cos- 
tume was a gray suit with a white tennis 
shirt open at the neck. 

The sight of him reminded me of his great 
influence, and my challenge reflected the 
gaiety from his own spirit: “What do you 
think is the greatest thing in the world?” 

“To be a Bolshevist!” he cried, extending 
his arms in exultation. Then he added, quietly 
enough: “But I never could have existed with- 
out the Revolution which has brought me 
freedom from care, inspiration and recogni- 
tion. From the time I was eight years old I 
have written poetry, but none was printed. 
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My first volume of collected verse appeared 
in 1926. You don’t understand what our suf- 
fering has been; you wouldn’t believe how 
hungry we were, my wife and I. We could 
endure that, like the rest, but when it came 
to watching our boy starve—! One day my 
wife stole three potatoes for him, and I 
couldn’t say a word; I was glad. All that is 
changed now; we are happy and free. Russia 
laughs while she works.” 

“And for inspiration?” I put in, tentatively. 

“Some poets say they write best in the 
peace of the country, but it’s not that way 
with me. I go from factory to factory and 
write there. All of our poets have their poems 
printed first in the factory papers.” 

“You’ve had many books published. Can 
you tell me how many copies have been 
sold?” 

The answer came quickly, but very mod- 
estly: “Four hundred and eighty-seven thou- 
sand”. 

Bezymensky is the head of the new Prole- 
tarian School. I have his word that the Poetry 
Society of Moscow numbers three thousand 
members and that organizers from its mem- 
bership are sent out over the country to initiate 
other poetry-writing groups. 

For several hours, we talked about poetry 
and poets. His idea of poetical form is that 
there isn’t any: you must say what you have 
in your heart. He recited quite eloquently 
several of his own poems to illustrate his 
point. His idea of what makes a poet is senti- 
mental enough to be quite Victorian: 

“Every being is born a poet. He may not 
write, but he is one just the same. Conse- 
quently, I feel that even the man who is mak- 
ing bread is a poet. Inspiration is the joy of 
creation. A note of music, a word, or any 
small thing, may start a poem for me. Since 
I am a social worker and very busy, it may be 
days before I have a free moment; but my 
memory is good, and I never forget once the 
poem has come. I feel that among the French 
writers, Verlaine, and of the United States, 
Walt Whitman and Edgar Allan Poe, have 
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had the greatest influence on Russian litera- 
ture.” 

He asked many questions about Ameri- 
can poetry and poets—who are the greatest 
poets, and what form of verse do they adopt? 
Do all magazines and newspapers publish 
poetry and, as a rule, how much is paid? 
Are poets very wealthy? Do they sell thou- 
sands of their books? 

Bezymensky spent some time looking 
through poetry magazines I had with me, 
noting the form in which the poems were 
written. When he came to the pages of son- 
nets, he frowned and hurriedly passed them 
over. Two of his photographs and several vol- 
umes of his poems were lying on my desk. 
When he saw them, he smiled and wrote his 
name across the photographs, then on the fly- 
leaf of The Heart Human, after thinking a 
moment, he wrote: 


We love life 

In order to conquer it. 
Nothing in the world 
Can keep us from 

Our victory. 


In the midst of writing, Bezymensky held up 
his fountain pen for me to look at, saying, 
with a provocative smile: “The only Ameri- 
can thing about me”. 

American and British policies were touched 
upon with disastrous results. Immediately 
that beautiful and placid forehead was fur- 
rowed by a threatening frown, and an angry 
light flashed in the gray eyes, so I quickly 
steered him to lunch. In the small restaurant 
on the third floor of the hotel I ordered cock- 
tails, wine and the nicest dishes from that 
very meagre menu. After the caviar, things 
were serene again, although when we touched 
wine glasses and I said, “To poetry”, he 
sternly added, “Bolshevism!” 

He gave me four hours of a busy day, “be- 
cause I can tell from your eyes that you love 
poetry”. Several times he encouraged me: 
“Ask me any questions you wish”; then 
waited for me to finish my notes. 
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Bezymensky marked certain poems in his 
volumes for translation into English. “The 
Blow”, one of those marked, explains his 
ominous frown when England was men- 
tioned. I will quote one stanza: 


Forward, forward! We see the broadness of 
China. 

The weapons of insurrection and struggle are 
clinking. 

The fields of our hearts are sowed with pain 

Upon which falls the living rain of our holy 
wrath 

For near by, in the armor of dreadnaughts and 
troops, 

Stirring with hands of cannons like an octopus 

Britannia is standing, is spitting fire and steel 

And paying with gold for the dirt of trea- 
ME. 2 6 

Under your boot, Britannia, there is a bit of 
breath 

Left in the oppressed bodies of slaves. 

Eh, Britannia! Clean up with an eight-inch shell 

The stuffed holes of your ears 

So you may hear the gentle and caressing word: 

Britannia! Curses on thee! 


This poem is, through its whole five pages, 
the present-day Russian’s conception of Eng- 


land: 


Britannia—the enslaver of the world! 
Britannia—she is our grim foe. .. . 


Britannia of outrageous violences 
Britannia of rascals and murderers. . 


In Bezymensky’s poem, “Peter Smoro- 
din”, we find what is supposed to be the spirit 
of the youth of Russia today. It begins with 


the lines: 


We won't celebrate, we will show 

The world what the foundry coins. 

We will show 

That thousands speak through this boy; 
This is the song of the Communists 

And the steel Bolshevist race... . 


He chooses Peter, the hero, as the representa- 
tive of all Russian youth. This is the story of 
a boy, oppressed beneath the “lifting of the 
whip” and “subjected to prison labor”, of a 
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boy who at the age of fifteen was drinking 
vodka, yet at the same time was stealing books 
to gain some education “who, not having 
eaten for three days, would still give his crust 
to a friend”. Then came the Revolution. Peter 
dedicated himself to the cause and was made 
a leader.— 


Now with flaming speech 

He stirs up the whole world. 

A moment, and rifle on shoulder 

He is commander of regiment .. . 
They beat the white guards; 

A moment, and the foundry is in flames; 
A moment, and he is shouting 

Over the Komsomol ditch. 

Into the army of youth 

Is pouring the Bolshevist blood. 


Another poem he marked is entitled “Ha- 
tred”. The spirit of this poem is revealed by 
two lines which Bezymensky quoted: 


Enough we have loved our enemies, 
We wish to hate them now. 


Such is the “new poetry” of Russia; such 
are the violent winds that fan into flames the 
sparks of devotion to the new order! Study- 
ing the vivid face of this poet as he declaimed 
his lines, I asked myself again and again if 
here before me sat only an instrument vi- 
brating to the growing steely clamors in Rus 
sia. Was he a new-age Walt Whitman or the 
Soviet Union’s best protagonist for propa- 
ganda? 

It grew late in the afternoon, and, although 
he had broken one engagement, the second 
had to be kept. Bezymensky pushed back his 
chair, rose to his full six feet, tucked his cloth 
cap under his arm, and, clicking his heels 
together, clasped both my hands, bowing low 
over them: “This has been a great pleasure,” 
he said gravely, “and I wish I might stay 
longer. Do write to me, and please send me 
some books of American poetry.” He opened 
my door, turned toward me again, and in- 
clining his head, departed. 

No sooner had the door closed than I heard 
him break into song. His voice rang through 
the narrow hallway, a voice clear, rich, vi- 
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brant. Listening, I picked up his volume of 
The Heart Human. | turned to the title-page 
and read: “We love life in order to conquer 
it”. Surely this man had many weapons with 
which to conquer life. But then, as the sono- 
rous voice died away, I found myself puzzled 
by his lines. Conquering is the volitional, the 
aggressive thing, not love. Surely we come 
nearer conquering life in order to love. Con- 
quering life zs loving it. The illusion of the 
great vital revolutionary poet was gone, strug- 
gle as I did to hold the magnetism of his 
presence. The magic of his volumes, as I 
gathered them up, seemed to depart. 

Not all Soviet Russia’s poets write lyrics 
good for the morale of her factories. Samuel 
Marshak, one of the most noted and best 
liked, is the La Fontaine of the revolution. 
On acold morning in Leningrad I was driven 
through whirlwinds of blinding dust, along 
many shabby, deserted streets, to the one 
called Pestelja, where Marshak lives. Up 
three flights of dark stairs, I saw his name- 
plate over the bell. 

I rang. Innumerable bolts were shot back, 
the door opened, and there stood my host, 
smiling, with both hands extended. I stepped 
within a shadowy hall and watched him turn 
and bolt the door again. “My overcoat and 
hat were stolen last week, so now I am being 
very careful,” he explained in excellent Eng- 
lish. “Locking the stable after the horse is 
gone, you see. Come to my library.” 

There were a large table diagonally across 
one corner, several comfortable chairs, and 
thousands of books along the four walls, clear 
up to the ceiling. “What a glorious room to 
work in!” I exclaimed. “Is there anything 
nicer than books?” 

“Nothing, except children,” and he held up 
his hand for me to listen to his own, laugh- 
ing and playing in the next room. 

Marshak is rather stockily built and of 
medium height. His face is smooth, while his 
thick, brown hair bristles all over his head. 
His kindly brown eyes peer out through steel- 
trimmed spectacles. 


“Tell me about American poetry,” he asked 
as soon as he had seated me in a comfortable 
chair and lighted my cigarette and his own. 
“I am keenly interested in American writers 
and long for the time to come when all your 
books will be in our bookshops.” 

In view of what I had learned in that grim 
country, this request had a humorous aspect. 
But in the same spirit I replied that I'd be 
glad to send over volumes of American 
poetry. 

At my earnest request, he brought out 
some of his poems. Each one is separately 
printed in a large paper book with gay cov- 
ers, and with charming illustrations on every 
page.— 

ABOUT SILLY MOUSE 


A mouse sang at night in her hole: 
“Sleep, my baby, be still! 

I'll give you some bread and the whole 
Of a candle to eat your fill.” 


Silly mouse answers her mother: 
“Your voice is too thin and high; 
You had better get me another 
Nurse to sing lullaby.” 


Mother mouse runs to find 
A brown duck to be nurse; 
“Please, auntie duck, be kind 
And sing my baby a verse.” 


Auntie duck sings to mouse: 
“Ga-ga, my little one, rest! 

In the garden behind the house 
I'll find you a worm, the best.” 


Silly mouse whines in the dark 

In a drowsy, querulous tone: 

“Your voice falls short of the mark, 
It’s too loud—now leave me alone!” 


The mother mouse finds a toad, a pig, a 
horse, each of which in turn vainly utters for 
lullaby its characteristic sound, but the silly 
mouse is satisfied only with a cat’s gentle 
“Miau-miau” and so falls asleep—to wake no 
more. Undoubtedly, this poem is cruel, but so 
are many of our own fairy tales. 
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Other poems among Marshak’s books are 
more in the tradition of verses for children. 
Does Marshak, consciously or unconsciously, 
evade the literary edicts of the communists 
by writing for children? I cannot tell. This 
gentle, kindly soul sits in the peace of his 
library, writing his jingles for Soviet chil- 
dren, who are not yet of an age to assume the 
responsibilities of digesting Soviet propa- 
ganda. 

Devices other than writing for children are 
used by Russian poets today to evade ex- 
pending themselves in the strident, narrow 
cause of subsidized political education. 
Shershen’evich, the imagist, being something 
of an experimenter, has absorbed himself in 
proving that poetry need say nothing at all, 
or at least need have no narrative coherence. 
“A poem is not an organism,” he states in 
his booklet on verse writing, “but a heaping 
up of images, any one of which can be re- 
moved without loss, just as twenty new ones 
may be introduced. . . . A book ought to be 
readable backwards as successfully as the 
other way round.” 

Vladimir Mayakovsky, the Caucasian, was 
another iconoclast. His specialty, in the most 
flamboyantly modern verse, was to “socialize 
rage and skull-smashing”. Unable to criticize 
his government, he mocked at his fellow 
poets, as in “Jubilee”, when he says Chera- 
simov, Kirilov, and Rodov form a “colorless 
landscape”; Yesenin causes “laughter like a 
cow in kid gloves”; and Bezymensky is 
“nothing but carrot coffee”. 

Bagritzky, in his glamorous pages of A 
Thought About Opanas, gives us a stirring 
epic on the Civil War in the Ukraine. 

Yesenin’s voice was first heard in 1916, 
but he did not identify himself with any 
group, following the Tolstoy tradition and 
writing mostly for the peasants and of rural 
life. 

I did not meet Utkin and Jaroff, the leaders 
and most important poets of the younger 
group in Russia today, but many friends of 
mine there who knew them well discussed 
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them with me for hours. Utkin records the 
fighting of battles, the farewell of the soldier, 
the casualties of war, and the glory of mili- 
tary service. Utkin and Jaroff, close friends, 
look rather alike, each with his shock of thick, 
black hair, clean-shaven face, soulful eyes and 
sensitive mouth. They are about the same age, 
not more than twenty-six. 

I have already quoted Jaroff’s poem on 
Lenin’s death. An equally popular one of his 
is called “Garmon”, the Russian word for 
accordion. The poem is the story of a Com- 
munist boy in a village, who, through his 
music on an accordion, purifies the peasants 
and stirs them to patriotic fervor. 

Now to return to Vladimir Mayakovsky. 
This flamboyant mouthpiece of “red” prop- 
aganda and patriotism, the pride of commu- 
nist youth, and the idol of all Soviet Russia, 
in the early morning hours of April 14, 
1930, shot himself in the breast and died on 
his way to the hospital. The world, including 
all of Moscow, asked why? How could the 
most vivid exponent of Bolshevism betray 
one of the chief laws of the Marxist code? 
“Suicide is unpardonable . . . a desertion be- 
fore the enemy . . . a sentimental weakness 
unworthy of a Bolshevist fighter.” And was 
it not Mayakovsky, himself, who in 1925, in 
one of his famous poems, mocked Serge 
Yesenin for “quitting” by hanging himself? 

For three days, in the Writers’ Club, the 
body lay in state with a military guard of 
honor, while half a million people paid their 
final tribute to him. Ironically quiet he lay 
there on his red catafalque while thousands 
passed slowly by. His voice was silent, the 
voice that, for over thirteen years, had shouted 
and sung the Bolshevist dogmas, and there 
was no answer to the oft-repeated why, why? 
He left a note: “It isn’t a brave way to go 
out for a revolutionist, but there is no other 
way out and I can stand it no longer. The 
best legacy I can leave you is my hope you are 
going to help to build a better world”. 

Last spring, in an editorial from one of the 
leading New York newspapers one of Mos- 
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cow’s principal literary journals proposed 
that all novelists, poets and playwrights shall 
be nationalized. In my estimation this has 
been practically the case for the last twelve 
years. 

~ [ remember my last hours in Moscow as I 
stood in the dingy entrance hall of the hotel 
and talked with Mayakovsky; I remember 
his height—over six feet, his breadth of shoul- 
ders, his stern mouth, stiff, closely cropped 
hair and brilliant eyes. Such a vivid, com- 
pelling personality, such power and genius! 
I can hear his voice still. In one of his poems 


he said: 


I will sew black trousers for myself 
Out of the velvet of my voice. 


He was primarily an artist, and, before he 
was twenty, was considered one of the most 
brilliant students at the Academy of Arts in 
Moscow, excelling in caricatures and portrait 
painting. Because of his rough exterior, his 
boisterous manner and his declamatory fierce- 
ness, he was likened by some to a prize- 
fighter or “an impudent highwayman”. But 
I firmly believe that this was simply a Bol- 
shevik masquerade and beneath it all was a 
man, extremely sensitive and on fire with 
genius. Now what effect would the last thir- 
teen years have on such a man, especially 
when he suppressed all these desires of his 
spirit? “There is no other way out and I can 
stand it no longer”—his own written words. 

The question arising in my mind is whether 
a nation has any right to nationalize men of 
genius, to state that there shall be no creation 
except that which glorifies communism—in 
other words, pure and simple propaganda. In 
the vast mechanization which is going on in 


Soviet Russia today, should all form of art be 
seized and used as grist for the mill? Does 
this not, inevitably, ruin any possible flow- 
ering of the artist’s brain? 

In its rigid, universal, and masterful ex- 
ploitation, the Soviet ideal of Utopia is some- 
thing to marvel at. But why must the gov- 
ernment today dictate this circumscribed 
path for all artists in Soviet Russia? Funda- 
mentally the people are of an Eastern race 
and, for generations, a passionate love of 
music and art has been in their very life- 
blood. As a foreign diplomat said to Walter 
Duranty a short time ago, “You can’t change 
the Russian soul in thirteen years”. 

Now that it is all over, after many hours 
in the company of Bezymensky and other 
prominent Russian poets, I do not know 
whether the story I tell concerns a great lit- 
erary movement or the most stupendous and 
amazing campaign of propaganda the world 
has ever seen. 

A most scientific and careful observer ad- 
mits in his “Impressions’—“Accurate infor- 
mation is hard to come by; ... one finds 
questions evaded in an embarrassed way”. 
Theodore Dreiser says in his book on Russia 
“The Government has a political theory to 
establish and blindly, although practically 
enough, seeks to subsidize . . . if not enslave 
the arts to its service”. Dorothy Thompson 
states in The New Russia that it is “a land of 
the most amazing contradictions”, and Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, in The Hammer and 
the Scythe, finds “nothing in Russia is fixed 
enough to hang a judgment on”, and “Russia 
becomes vaguer and darker the nearer you 
approach”. How can one hope to solve this 
vast and absorbing enigma? 








A MONTH OF THE THEATRE 


KATHARINE CORNELL, MARIKA COTOPOULI, AND CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


by Francis Fergusson 


FEw months ago I pointed out how 
A= Argentina, Angna Enters and 

Ruth Draper, finding no theatre to 
attach themselves to, had worked out one- 
woman theatres of their own. Stars who 
stage themselves in congenial réles, not for 
the sake’of the play or the réle but as a back- 
ground to perform in, are the close relatives 
of character dancers and monologists. They 
are not so fashionable as they were during 
the last century, and up to fifteen or twenty 
years ago. There are no contemporary Bern- 
hardts or Duses. We still have Mrs. Fiske; 
but her Shakespeare is old-fashioned. When 
we see a classic revived nowadays we expect 
an original production as well as a star in 
the leading réle. Ibsen, who served so many 
intellectual actresses, has dated, and the mis- 
understood ladies, the Hedda Gablers, have 
grown old and resigned themselves to their 
fates. Their heirs have not appeared, though 
Miss Katharine Cornell, whom the critics 
picked for that kind of stardom, has been 
looking for them for years. The critics object 
to the plays she does find, and no wonder. 
Even the dramatized The Age of Innocence, 
an improvement on her usual line, was as 
feeble as dramatizations are likely to be. 
Having a taste for trailing skirts, for sofas 
and sufferings and problems of stuffy Vic- 
torian interiors—problems of sensibility and 
scrupulousness, or of self-expression versus 
the convention that stifles, what is Miss Cor- 
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nell to do in an age of freedom achieved? 
Heddas that manage chain stores and take 
up tap, are, for Miss Cornell’s purposes, 
Heddas no more. 


The Barretts of Wimpole Street 


Her new play miraculously is made to 
satisfy most of her requirements. We are 
shown Elizabeth Barrett (Katharine Cor- 
nell) with her two sisters and, I believe, six 
brothers, dying off under the puritanical des- 
potism of their father. Elizabeth, the eldest, 
was her father’s favorite. She was the only 
love child, the rest, as we are made to under- 
stand, having come unbidden but unpre- 
vented. She has almost succumbed under the 
weight of Mr. Barrett’s maleficent love, and 
we see her first as a chronic invalid whose 
whole life has taken refuge in the reading 
and writing of poetry. Through her poetry 
she meets Robert Browning (Brian Aherne), 
who is the afterglow of that Victorian crisp 
sensible courageousness which Meredith and 
the real Browning perfected between them. 
In this country we associate optimism that 
is so relentlessly therapeutic with deans of 
men in good football colleges. But, in the 
play, it works with the languid Elizabeth: 
Mr. Browning saves her from herself and 
from her father. His smile, the smile of the 
handsomest poet in England, will not be 
denied: under its reassuring beam she gets to 


her feet and—delight ineffable!—she walks; 
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walking at last right out of the house to 
marry him and live in Italy. 

Miss Cornell chose this play and presents 
it as her first venture in independent man- 
agement. She is said to have recognized it 
on first reading as an ideal “vehicle”. A 
vehicle for what? A vehicle for Miss Cor- 
nell’s famous glamour, a machine for mount- 
ing her Mona Lisa of the upholstery. She 
has a taste for martyrdom: one of her best 
scenes is drinking down a pint of hated 
porter to avoid a quarrel with her father. 
She likes a sedentary and domestic sensibil- 
ity: we see her smiling in a. different way 
at each of her brothers, all of whom she un- 
derstands, but none of whom really under- 
stands her. When her father breaks down 
and tells her he cannot bear to live without 
her, she has an opportunity to suffer ex- 
quisitely in silence. All of this is very good 
of its kind, very good Cornell, belated brain- 
child of Hedda. But is it Elizabeth Barrett? 
No; but the question hardly occurs to us. Is 
it right for the play? Hardly; but that mat- 
ters even less. 

It is the destiny of plays used by stars to 
be eclipsed, and this play is good for nothing 
else. It is an informal chronicle with elements 
of comedy and drama, fast-moving enough 
to hold the interest. For its brightness it has 
that British briskness I alluded to above, for 
its gloomy modernism and its villain all in 
one it has the discreetly Freudian character 
of Mr. Barrett, the father. A harmless enough 
confection, easily marketable among Miss 
Cornell’s own public. 

Mr. Aherne’s Browning does not remind 
me of that poet as he emerges on a slight 
acquaintance with his work, but it appears to 
be what the author, Mr. Rudolf Besier, meant 
to make him. Mr. Aherne, Miss Joyce Carey, 
as the downtrodden sister, and Miss Mar- 
garet Barker, as the fighting sister, are all 
good actors. Mr. Charles Waldron, who 
played Mr. Barrett, was rather flat and stagy, 
but he held up his part of the story, and it is 


probable that this character was never im- 


agined by the author as anything more in- 
teresting than a consistent and incredible 
villain. Altogether, a warmed-over evening. 
Miss Cornell should have been born forty 
years earlier. She might still have been a 
faint provincial echo, but an echo of some- 
thing that was still alive enough to make a 
noise. 


Madame Cotopouli’s “Electra”. 


Miss Cornell draws her spiritual being 
from the comfortable suburbs of vast Eng- 
lish-speaking cities, where the survivors of 
the Browning circles still live toward a sound 
old age, behind their lawns and rhododen- 
dron bushes, with the latest magazines and 
fiction from England. But Madame Coto- 
pouli, a Greek, loses her dignity and shows 
Electra pulling her mother by the hair, or 
clawing out a hole to bury the old lady in, 
like a terrior absorbed in scratching for a rat. 
This is not necessarily right for Sophocles. 
Madame Cotopouli uses a version by Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal, and the Electra we are 
interested in here is definitely by Madame 
Cotopouli herself. 

Von Hofmannsthal changed the Sophocles 
play radically, and for the worse. He re- 
moved the chorus as such, and left a relaxed 
bevy of women-servants to talk things over 
in the pauses and be a mob at the climax. He 
cut it into three scenes, and so lost the ex- 
press-train drive of the original. Worst of 
all, he entirely removed the scene at the 
beginning in which Orestes and his com- 
panion plan to murder Clytemnestra. This 
makes Orestes’s arrival at the end a surorise, 
and puts the emphasis on Electra’s triumph 
instead of on the fatal murder decreed by 
the gods. The suspense, which comes from 
expecting certain vengeance, is gone, and so 
is the sense of fatality, of unavertible trag- 
edy. But this fatality, sung by Sophocles’s 
choruses, is the core of his vision—without 
it there is no more sense of the supernatural, 
and the significance of the play is diminished 
to that of a family feud. 
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It is too bad that Madame Cotopouli 
should have taken her modern Greek ver- 
sion from von Hofmannsthal’s German, since 
she has the stuff of which Electras are made. 
She knows how to focus her whole being on 
one consuming point. She understands pur- 
poses too strong for words, that mould and 
possess the body as well as the soul. She has 
the kind of intense vision that utilizes physi- 
cal things to body itself forth: when she digs 
the hole, the earth and stones she throws up 
become burningly alive in the light of her 
obsession; when she waits and listens her 
hopes and fears shape every line of her body. 
That is what acting should be. It is very 
rare for us to see anything so good. 

Madame Cotopouli needs a director, to 
bring her company and mise-en-scéne a little 
nearer the level she establishes. While she 
uses her whole body, the floor, and a flight 
of steps, most of her company stand and 
spout with little regard to what their bodies 
are expressing. She speaks in a swift, intense 
monotone, and her hottest speeches are more 
like chants than rhetorical flights. But her 
company is inclined to rant in a somewhat 
French style. Madame Cotopouli wears a 
tarnished black rag for a dress, and her hair 
tangling and bristling over her bright eyes. 
Against the stately cheesecloth and formal 
coiffeurs of the other actors, the figure of 
Madame Cotopouli is like a single vivid 
nightmare among baroque dummies. Com- 
pared with the expensive set and accurate 
1840 costumes of Miss Cornell’s play, Electra 
looks amateurish, arty and down-at-heels. 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street is carefully 
directed and built into its smug professional 
little climaxes, but Electra, standing around 
Madame Cotopouli, is full of long, dead 
stretches. The company reminds me a little 
of the one that the great Sicilian, Grasso, 
brought to a musty little theatre in the Bow- 
ery a few years ago. Though the Italians 
knew how to play together the staging of 
both companies was rather sloppy. Perhaps 
both Grasso and Cotopouli would have had 
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the success they so richly deserve if they could 
have afforded to deal with the set-building 
and designing rackets. 

Of course Madame Cotopouli’s work, 
under the best of conditions, would probably 
seem eccentric to us. Her performance is 
more like gymnastics than opera singing; 
her Electra, violently alive and grovelling in 
her shame, is more of a fishwife than a dis- 
inherited princess. But how she understands 
murder! What an exact painting she gives us 
of fanaticism! Not the cranky, romantic 
kind, based on muddle-headedness, but the 
clear-sighted selfless kind, like that of a great 
nun. Her purpose, indeed, is so large that it 
nearly becomes religious, but religious in a 
cold black pagan way, hoping not for a 
future beatitude but for the removal of a 
present evil. Of a piece with her pessimistic 
aspiration is her dance of triumph at the 
end: a dance of sober and grotesque satisfac- 
tion, a dance of victory over an enemy phys- 


ically dead at her feet. 
City Lights 


I have mentioned Madame Cotopouli’s use 
of physical objects and of her own expressive 
body to stand for something ineffable she 
had to convey. Weak plays, like the Barretts— 
acting, staging, poetry that fails to move us— 
fail because they present us with nothing 
concrete that can mean the artist’s emotion 
to us; they are mental and abstract. Some- 
times the artist, like Mr. Besier, has no emo- 
tion; sometimes he fails to find what Mr. 
Eliot calls an “objective equivalent” for it. 
The Barretts may make it as clear as they 
like, by what they say, that Elizabeth is mar- 
tyrized by her father, but no emotion comes 
to us until we see Miss Cornell slowly and 
silently drinking down her dose of porter. 
By showing us that episode, Miss Cornell 
transmits to us the emotion she intends, 
though the drinking of the porter is of 
course, not the emotion itself, but its objec- 
tive equivalent. A good image, in poetry, 
does the same thing: 
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Like as the waves make toward the pebbled 
shore, 


So do our minutes hasten to their end... . 


Waves and minutes, in their hastening, are 
different; but there is a quality in one affec- 
tively analogous to a quality in the other. 
When Electra tries to persuade Chrysothemis 
to help her murder their mother, Madame 
Cotopouli shows her wooing Chrysothemis 
like a lover. Poor Chrysothemis is dismayed 
and bewildered by such unseeing fervor. But 
Electra was not in love with her, she was in 
love with the end she sought through her; 
and the audience is shown, in Madame Coto- 
pouli’s passionate movements of seduction, a 
brilliant image of Electra’s infatuation with 
the projected murder of her mother. 

This strict reliance on the concrete is one of 
Charlie Chaplin’s secrets. If any excuse is 
needed for discussing his latest film in notes 
supposedly devoted to the stage, it is that his 
method provides a model many stage artists 
would do well to study. It is lucky for us all 
that he developed as a speechless clown, and 
that he was wise enough not to make his new 
film “talkie”. He never tells us about any- 
thing, he shows us something, and we laugh 
or cry. Words are hard even for a poet to 
bring to life, and a writer of dialogue can 
hardly hope to attain anything like the im- 
mediacy of a good image, much less of an 
authentic moment of acting. All he can hope 
to do, scratching his head in his large Holly- 
wood suite, is figure out how to make the 
story clear, and Chaplin, the pantomimist, 
needs no help with that. 

He took into his own hands both the 
directing and scenario-writing and made one 
of the better Charlie Chaplin legends. His 
girl, a blind flower-seller, loves him as long 
as she can’t see him. His rich friend embraces 
him when drunk and kicks him downstairs 
when sober. In the midst of one of his few 
beatific moments, while he contemplates his 
lady love, a cat in an upper window knocks 
down a flower-pot that cracks him rudely on 
the head. This gives him a chance to make 


the best of things until the last close-up of 
Charlie watching the girl (whose sight is re- 
stored) realize what a hobo she has loved. 
Then he shows us an ironic gleam in the 
eye, like Chaplin stepping from behind the 
tramp make-up and confessing that he knew 
from the first what a sinister business life 
was. Notice—for I suppose that by the time 
this is published everyone will have seen 
City Lights—notice how well he understands 
how often to repeat his absurd misfortunes. 
Twice, while he is trying to rescue his 
drunken friend, they both fall into the har- 
bor. When he is contemplating a picture in 
a store window, and stepping back, like a 
connoisseur, to get the proper light, a trap 
door opens behind him. He plays with this 
for a long time—sometimes the trap closes in 
time to receive him; sometimes he stops right 
on the brink. At last he falls in. The dénoue- 
ment is as clear and well developed as the 
end of a theorem of geometry; but the repe- 
titions serve not only for clarity, but to em- 
phasize that cruel, laughable absurdity which 
is integral with the story and the character. 

Of course Chaplin uses some of the dead 
trappings of the movies—he has not com- 
pletely vitalized his medium. His music, 
though extraordinarily well related to the 
changing moods and rhythms of the pan- 
tomime, is trite movie music; his blind girl, 
though very good of her kind, is a film in- 
génue, and his interiors are overstuffed screen 
luxury or papier-maché screen picturesque- 
ness. And then, Chaplin’s poetry is confined 
to the character of Charlie Chaplin the hobo 
and his adventures. This figure moves, like 
Don Quixote in Kansas City, against an accu- 
rately photographed background of prize- 
fighters, rich men, and snappy street crowds 
such as we see daily. Mr. Chaplin does not 
depend, like Miss Cornell, on the moribund 
drawing-room tradition with its old-fashioned 
décor. He is not a star with a perfunctory 
vehicle, but he is an artist who has managed 
to set a comic legend in streets and among 
characters that we all know. 








FICTION 


WHEN THE WICKED MAN éy Ford 
Madox Ford (.ivericut. $2.50) 


By turning to a well-worn American theme, 
the soul of a successful business man, Mr. 
Ford shows his versatility. Notterdam, 
though born in England, is presumably in 
Mr. Ford’s opinion a typical American. He 
was a wild youth in the wild West (made 
a bit wilder, for Mr. Ford’s convenience, 
than seems plausible for the period), and 
now in middle age is only a little less law- 
less, though outwardly respectable, in New 
York. The metropolis of Mr. Ford’s novel 
is a romantically wicked city in which con- 
tinual drinking, promiscuity, bootlegging, 
and gun-play are a chain linking the rich 
with the underworld; in which the honors, 


as in the old West, go still to the unscrupu- 
lous man—who succeeds. 

With such Frank Norris-like materials we 
might reasonably fear conventional satire or 
melodrama. But Mr. Ford too obviously 
delights in his romantically wicked city, and 
utilizes too subtle, too amiable, and too quiet 


a method, for conventional satire. And 
though some of his material is certainly melo- 
dramatic, such is his emphasis that our inter- 
est is primarily psychological, and often for 
pages outer action is almost non-existent. 

In this connection Mr. Ford’s method is 
curious. He presumably knows as much 
about the technique of novel writing as any 
man living, and after all his years of train- 
ing must have a reason for his method; but 
at first glance almost any other method 
would seem preferable. What he does is this. 
He starts the reader off with a brief scrap 
of direct narrative—too brief to be at all 


clear. Then by pages and pages of retrospect, 


ostensibly the inner soliloquy of Notterdam, 
the events preceding and explaining that 
brief scrap are elucidated. This does for a 
chapter. By jumping ahead several hours, 
days, or weeks, we get a fresh start for chap- 
ter two: another scrap of narrative, another 
score of reminiscent pages. In retrospect the 
first book of the novel gives us the whole of 
Notterdam’s preceding life, and consists 
probably of one page of direct discourse to 
forty of oratio obliqua. The hero, for so 
hard-boiled an individual, is surprisingly— 
though conveniently—ready to recall in de- 
tail whatever part of his past the reader is 
at the moment in need of. Mr. Ford has used 
this sort of technique before, but it seems to 
have grown on him. If to be dramatic is to 
present events as though happening before 
one’s eyes, Mr. Ford is the opposite of 
dramatic. 

One enjoys the book nevertheless. One 
reason is the easy colloquial style which is 
always threatening to coil itself into a knot 
but always uncoils gently at the end of a 
sentence. Another is the selection of an 
American theme. As a result the native 
reader has the pleasurable opportunity of 
looking for slips in idiom and detail. Mr. 
Ford, for an Englishman, makes them sel- 
dom. More important is the opportunity to 
see ourselves through the eyes of a friendly 
and seasoned cosmopolitan. The sight might 
be a bit alarming did we not remember that 
Mr. Ford himself originated the aphorism, 
“New York is not America”. 

The chief pleasure in this novel, however, 
is the humor. Notterdam may be wicked, as 
the title would imply, in a sort of heroic 
style; but he is also, incongruously, a man 
of conscience. In his youth he lived a pretty 
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rough life, and prospered by it, but never 
felt easy in his mind. Now, as a successful 
publisher, by repudiating a contract he makes 
a famous author commit suicide; he seduces 
his stenographer, and though madly in love 
with her he becomes involved with the 
widow of the suicide, a woman well des- 
cribed as “wild” (and a racy characteriza- 
tion, too); drunk, and lusting after this lady, 
he shoots and kills one of her paramours, a 
notorious gangster. As a result of this last 
exploit he wins the plaudits of his country- 
men and returns to the arms of his adoring 
stenographer. There is humor in the oblique 
light which this ironic finale casts on Amer- 
ican manners; but the chief comedy lies in 
the contrast between Notterdam’s conduct 
and his feelings. 

So far from being exalted in his own eyes, 
Notterdam sees himself without illusions, 
and is indeed, continually being reproached 
by a melancholy doppelgdinger which his 
tired nerves, assisted by alcohol, materialize 
to remind him of his lost ideals. Everything 
that he does—such being the way of America 
—turns to financial profit and social glory; 
but a sort of vestigial idealism keeps him 
from simply enjoying them. We have the 
theme, the urbanity, the subtlety for high 
comedy; but Mr. Ford’s indirection muffles 
the effect. We smile, but less than we might. 

Mr. Ford’s personality, as revealed in his 
books, is engagingly humorous and humane. 
By nature, it would seem, he belongs in the 
amiable tradition of Dickens and Thackeray 
rather than among the cerebral theorizers 
of Montmartre whom he knows so well. 


SANCTUARY dy William Faulkner (cart 


& SMITH. $2.50) 


Tuost who relish the raw meat of fiction 
will find a whole butcher shop in this osten- 
sibly realistic picture of Tennessee folkways. 
A considerable acquaintance with the ghastly 
details of human depravity and misery as 
painstakingly accumulated by modern natur- 
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alists may harden one against ordinary 
shocks; but Mr. Faulkner may well be 
granted the dubious honor of being extraor- 
dinarily shocking. Mere horror for its own 
sake usually misses its effect upon a sophis- 
ticated reader by reason of the obviousness 
of the attempt; and a more skilful treatment 
—even one as imaginatively powerful as that 
of Robinson Jeffers—may by its very extrava- 
gance provoke some to incredulous laughter. 
One would be happy to dismiss this book in 
some such fashion. But aside from an occa- 
sional obvious straining for the vivid epithet 
the author is at all times master of his me- 
dium; and his characterization and plotting 
compel our reluctant belief. Such things, we 
know, do happen; and they probably happen 
in just such ways. 

The old argument about the themes of 
naturalistic horror need not be repeated. 
Most readers prefer not to mole through the 
sewers of life; and some who do are un- 
doubtedly moved by abnormal tastes. An 
author is free to choose his subject; but 
readers are free not to read him if he chooses 
the depths of degeneracy and evil, and pre- 
sents them not only without the softening 
effect of idealization but with an obvious de- 
sire to exploit the last nervous thrill to be 
got from a complete concrete visualization of 
every detail. Among other similar things, for 
example, the exact mechanical method and 
physical as well as emotional effects of a rape 
upon a young girl by an impotent degenerate 
are gradually but relentlessly exposed in this 
novel, skilfully held back to be revealed at 
the moment when they will shock the most. 
Those who play the game of exploiting the 
frisson nouveau find that its stakes are con- 
tinually rising; each must raise his predeces- 
sor’s ante. Mr. Faulkner has evidently deter- 
mined not to be a piker. But unless a reader 
has a relish for sadistic cruelty, or a sort of 
medical interest in it, he will prefer milder 
pursuits. 

A fair reader will none the less admit Mr. 
Faulkner’s ability. The technique of Sanc- 
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tuary is an example of the very promising 
method, gradually being perfected through 
many experiments, which fuses the cine- 
matic scene-shifting of expressionism, the al- 
most obscure brevity and vivid sensational- 
ism of the imagists, and the intense explora- 
tion of momentary experience characteristic 
of writers like Conrad, with the classic for- 
mal beauty of an intricate plot skilfully im- 
plicated, rigorously unified, and implacable 
in its advance to a fore-designed end. The 
blurb on the jacket says that Sanctuary is 
“hideously and _ terrifically—and therefore 
beautifully—great”. It would take a blurbist 
to identify the hideous with beauty; but we 
may assume that what he would say if he 
stopped for distinctions is that in spite of 
material ugliness the novel has the formal 
beauty of a complicated puzzle masterfully 
solved. 

There are esthetes who are so fascinated 
by such virtuosity that they can ignore or- 
dinary prejudices; some even take pride in 
doing so. But the normal reader, unskilled in 
suppressing his impulses toward kindliness 
and sympathy merely to appreciate the skill 
with which those feelings are outraged, is 
likely to judge otherwise. If any theory of 
esthetics leads to justification of such a book 
as this, he is tempted to say, better send 
theory to the devil and join the naive major- 
ity who feel that the novelist should practise 
somewhat the same restraint in his imagina- 
tion as is expected of him in his conduct. If 
modern naturalism provokes such immoder- 
ate reactions it has only its own immoderate- 
ness to blame. 

ALAN REYNOLDS THOMPSON 


FESTIVAL dy Struthers Burt (scriBNer’s. 
$2.50) 


Acatn Mr. Burt has written the story of a 
man trying to “find himself” in relation to 
life and love. Again the major characters 
are intelligent sophisticates, whose trials are 
not trivial and whose observations have a 


welcome sparkle. And again the style is that 
of an artist. Festival on all counts is equal to 
The Delectable Mountains and therefore su- 
perior to The Interpreter’s House. 

Dorn Griffiths is a more than successful 
banker who bravely decides that art and 
thinking and living have been overpowered 
by Philadelphia and the counting house. He 
retires and then faces the everlasting ques- 
tion of “What next?” Délice is his daughter, 
and not merely of the flesh; her nature and 
accordingly her problems parallel his. It is 
this double portrait, this father-and-daughter 
symmetry, that makes the novel. The danger 
of losing an essential unity by going from one 
of these two characters to the other is averted 
by the remarkable kinship of their person- 
alities and by placing them frequently in 
the same scene. Other characters, such as 
Dorn’s wife and his near-wife, Délice’s hus- 
band and her lover, and that dear friend and 
physician to the mind, Craigie Leedom, 
though considerably more static, are care- 
fully executed. All the people are worth 
knowing; they were not selected, according 
to the naturalistic pattern, because they were 
ordinary or vulgar or “real”. They are true, 
despite our inability to meet them in any 
smoking car or seaside hotel. 

Business, man versus woman, America 
versus Europe, the art of life, are some of 
the topics that concern these creations and 
that are handled with commendable wisdom 
and urbanity. It is hard to dissociate Mr. 
Burt’s philosophic cloth from the fine and 
brilliant stylistic thread he uses. To be 
sure, he has an ability beyond that of the 
average novelist, for he has seen and has 
thought; but that does not explain the de- 
lightful terseness, the epigrammatic sentence, 
the phrasal power, without which all eager 
eyes and brains might remain eyes and brains 
and nothing more. Just how may one explain 
why one novelist can arrange words in a 
distinctive manner and another cannot? Mr. 
Burt’s prose is smart and not precious, biting 
and not bitter, polished and not glossy. 
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The flaw in the structure lies in the last 
fifty pages, where a let-down is indeed per- 
ceptible. Perhaps another fifty would have 
helped, but as it is the book seems to lose 
its integrity towards the end. The disposition 
of Dorn’s fate is justly ironical, though this 
stroke hardly redeems the looseness and 
softness of the final chapters. The charge 
may be brought that the novel is deficient 
in action; certainly most of the story is taken 
up with the mental and spiritual progress of 
a man and a woman. But should “action” be 
construed to mean merely action of the 
arms and legs, or even jaws? 

RICHMOND P. BOND 


THE LION TOOK FRIGHT dy Louis 


Marlow (poUBLEDAY, DORAN. $2.00) 


Tuere are strange things in this book and 
those who would not be drawn too deeply 
into life will do well to pass it by. The pat- 
tern of the story is not unfamiliar; there is 
the seashore and there are a few people who 
are isolated against a wide horizon and each 
other. They are enclosed in the confines of 
their separate desires, and they are driven by 
the need for satisfaction. Sometimes their 
yearning is sad, again it is comic, and often 
it is contemptible; for Louis Marlow is hon- 
est with his vision of people spending their 
days in futile juxtaposition, and he occasion- 
ally creates a terrifying reality. 

Mrs. Derrick is afraid to be unoccupied 
and, at the moment, she is a voracious col- 
lector of celebrities. Mr. Derrick has ceased 
trying, and he is a shadowy figure that 
catches the train for London. Lois, quite a 
young lady, demands very little more than 
masculine attention. She has no understand- 
ing of her morose, troubled sister Julia whose 
“mouth is too near her nose”. Mr. Brangdon, 
the nicely bearded stranger, is more a devil 
than a lion with Julia; and he almost escapes 
when he becomes afraid of her youthful pas- 
sion. Mr. Brangdon admires Mr. Brangdon 
with all the concentration of which his little 





mind is capable, and he is the more annoy- 
ing for being the embodiment of a com- 
placency only too universally distributed. The 
Stalhams are the neighbors, and they in- 
crease Julia’s uncertainty by their strange, 
grotesque life. 

Actually, Julia is the book; for The Lion 
Took Fright tells the story of her swift 
change from a childish adolescent to a dis- 
illusioned woman. The others are unim- 
portant and only significant in their relation 
to her; she lives and suffers and changes 
while they remain the same. At first she 
escapes from the disappointment of being 
unloved by the girl Paula, and of being her- 
self ugly and separate, by retreating into a 
dream-world where she is regal. Then she 
breaks under her defences and the unbear- 
able beauty of sky and sea and land and she 
goes, hysterical and rouged, in defiance from 
her room. There is accidentally a hideous en- 
counter with Dr. Stalham, and Julia hates 
all men until the superior attentions of Mr. 
Brangdon release her mind and body and 
soul. When she discovers his triviality and 
deception she comes of age; in a little while 
she looks upon the loss of her love and smiles 
faintly as she admits that in the morning it 
will matter less. Julia is fine and sensitive 
and doomed to pain; one feels that through 
her Louis Marlow is expressing his belief 
that the spiritual grace of life is choked out 
by the rank weeds that flourish. 


NANCY EVANS 


THE LITTLE TOWN by Heinrich Mann 
(HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. $2.50) 


Partiy Italian in origin himself, Heinrich 
Mann has laid the scene of his little comédie 
humaine in a town in Italy so small that no 
opera company has visited it for more than 
forty-eight years. Given this circumstance, 
Herr Mann undertakes to show the mani- 
fold consequences on a representative num- 
ber of its inhabitants of a troupe of wander- 
ing artists from the great world. The charac- 
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ters are therefore so numerous that it re- 
quires all of three pages merely to list them; 
of plot in the usual sense there is none—only 
an endless number of sub-plots so closely in- 
terwoven as to resemble the imponderable 
complexity of human society itself. Lawyers, 
inn-keepers, sopranos, priests, beggars and 
honest bourgeois are all at once bound to- 
gether by the abrupt challenge to their lives 
thrust at them by the mysterious, glamorous, 
and above all voluptuous world of Art repre- 
sented by the nondescript operatic troupe. 
Dreams of lust and ambition are awakened; 
philosophies are reborn over the café tables 
and along the alleys; intrigues bristle around 
every corner of the little town. The chapter 
in which Herr Mann projects for us the 
much-awaited performance at the Opera 
House is a considerable tour de force, for 
here he re-creates, by means of rapidly con- 
trasted segments of dialogue and unuttered 
revery, the response of an entire audience to 
a work of art. Not always is Herr Mann’s 
free dependence on dialogue so effective; 
sometimes the result is characterization of a 
dramatic brilliancy, but sometimes also it is 
monotony and confusion. Perhaps it is this 
excessive strain on the attention of the reader 
by every speech in the book that will keep it 
from being as much admired as its many 
separate qualities of wit, charm and ingenu- 
ity deserve. 


WILLIAM TROY 


GARDENER OF EVIL by Pierre Loving 
(BREWER & WARREN. $2.50) 


Certainty we have reached the high water- 
mark in the Baudelaire cult when the life of 
that prince of bourgeois-baiters is served 
up in novelized form as between-meals fod- 
der for that same bourgeoisie. A few months 
ago Lewis Piaget Shanks’s Baudelaire made 
further biographical research on the great 
poet unnecessary; for the complete consecra- 
tion of his glory we lacked only a psycho- 


analytical dissection of his “neuroses” and a 


IgI 
novel built about his life. These two condi- 
tions, which Baudelaire, if he had foreseen 
the trend of the times, would not have 
omitted from his last will, have now been 
fulfilled, the one by Dr. Laforgue and the 
other by Pierre Loving. The one fact which 
a comparison of these three books reveals is 
that the tendency in recent Baudelairiana 
leans towards emphasizing the tragic aspect 
of his life. 

The faults in Pierre Loving’s Gardener of 
Evil are inherent in the hybrid form he has 
adopted, which approaches closer to the his- 
torical novel than to the novelized biography; 
the accent at any rate is on the word “novel”. 
By drawing upon all the available letters 
and memoirs of Baudelaire’s friends, he has 
given more life to the epoch than to the per- 
sonality of Baudelaire; this may be the result 
of the fact that in his picture of the poet he 
has overlooked the poetry. At times this 
account strives so hard to become “good 
reading” that it makes painful reading. 
Throughout the novel, the subjective method 
goes too far, for it would take a spiritual 
brother like Poe to put thoughts into Baude- 
laire’s mind which would be at home there. 
When “Charles” speaks or thinks with an 
authentic accent, we have only to turn the 
pages of the Journaux Intimes to find that 
Mr. Loving is quoting verbatim—a quite 
legitimate device if only it did not produce 
such an unequal effect. Again Mr. Loving 
seems, for all his exactitude, to have taken 
slight liberties: for instance, did Baudelaire 
stand in admiration before the El Grecos in 
the Louvre? If Baudelaire had made such a 
discovery long before the rest of the world, 
you may be sure he would have written of it 
as he did of Daumier and Poe. El Greco in 
1840 looks very much like an anachronism. 

But, after all, Charles Baudelaire is here 
with his dandyism and tortured idealism, his 
disease and his drugs, his thwarted devotion 
to his mother and pitiful love affairs with 
Sarah, Jeanne, and Mme Sabatier, his intense 
hatred for General Aupick and respectability 
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in general, and his constant  self-pitying 
frustration. In comparison, however, with 
the image we get from every line of Les 
Fleurs du mal and every scribbled page of 
Mon Coeur mis @ nu, the portrait appears 
lacking in life and only half-finished. The 
greatest service that Pierre Loving performs 
is to send us back to our editions of the 
poems for another reading to re-create our 
own image of the great master of modern 
poetry. 


JUSTIN O'BRIEN 


OUR GODS ARE NOT BORN by Charles 
R. Walker (care & SMITH. $2.00) 


Wiru regard to substance, there is not much 
in these stories that is new. The moods and 
sentiments, though various, all have models 
in the writing of the last decade. One finds 
here the common salesman baffled by the 
sudden touch of beauty and mystery, the 
young business man in revolt against busi- 
ness, the young artist in revolt against every- 
one. The only feature of Mr. Walker’s 
stories which might be called original is the 
injection into his characters of a demonic 
virulence. Whereas Anderson’s people used 
to brood mildly on revolt, these people have 
fiend-like hallucinations of power, or else 
they signify their dissent in some perverse 
and violent deed—such, for instance, as trip- 
ping a waiter, or crushing a glass in the 
mouth of a friend. But they awaken from 
both visionary and actual encounters dis- 
illusioned. And the tone of disillusion, which 
colors the writing, is old-fashioned, literary. 
To read these stories, in many ways so fresh 
and lively, is to realize that the tone of 
futility and the indefinite conclusion have 
become conventions, as tyrannical as, a few 
years back, were the humorous tone and 
the surprise ending. 

But to call this volume old-fashioned is to 
suggest that there is a new fashion in short 
stories to which it does not conform. There 
is, unfortunately, no new fashion in short 


stories. Mr. Walker adheres, like everyone 
else, to the old formulas. But these he handles 
well. And when he is not sentimental, when 
he is not engaged in setting off verbal fire- 
crackers, he also writes well. 

FREDERICK DUPEE 


THE WHITE PATERNOSTER AND 
OTHER STORIES dy T. F. Powys (vixinc. 
$2.50) 


Since the inception of the era of Interior 
Decoration we have been hanging our walls 
with those neat little prints which, though 
executed by a modern hand, hark back to a 
manner of the past. The same thing is repre- 
sented in book form by these twenty-six neat 
little stories by Mr. Powys. Uniform in 
locale, perspective and framing, they unmis- 
takably form a “series”, and are inspired like- 
wise by the same kind of fanciful antiqua- 
rianism. The Dorsetshire village serves Mr. 
Powys excellently as a timeless background 
for vignettes of this nature, for little happens 
there, at least in his recording, that might not 
have happened one, two, or even three cen- 
turies ago. He views this world of his with 
the eyes of a benevolent miniaturist, and 
disposes of each character, scene, or plot with 
a single smiling stroke—in somewhat the 
same manner as the pseudo-antique etcher 
who, since naiveté is the desirable thing, 
etches not only the sun but the sun’s rays, 
like so many spokes of a wheel. 

The physical center of Mr. Powys’s little 
world is its church. Very few of his stories 
are not invaded by the rector, the sexton, the 
Scripture, or the sound of church bells. The 
rector pays the sexton to keep him informed 
of what is going on in the village. And a 
great deal, of course, is always going on, 
which Mr. Powys considers as important and 
innocent as what goes on in church. (He 
makes no bones about the glee he takes in 
carnal matters. In his way he is as staunch 
a defender of sensuality as his brother John 
Cowper Powys.) 
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The spiritual center of Mr. Powys’s world 
is literature itself. This subject, which a 
story writer is supposed to forget while he 
is writing, plays an important part in these 
stories—shapes the course of the action of 
most of them; in fact, Mr. Powys frankly ad- 
dresses himself to a decadent audience, to 
those who would be most disagreeably net- 
tled if a book were to intensify their personal 
experience of life, who like to run across an 
amusing reference to the snow-stuffed 
chicken of Francis Bacon, and who receive 
their principal esthetic pleasure when they 
chance upon an artful copy of something 
they have already read before. The aim of 
these stories is to provide the fairly-well-read 
reader with an escape from reality. Mr. 
Powys has succeeded charmingly in demon- 
strating that the principles of Interior Deco- 
ration can be applied to the bookcase as well 
as to the walls. 


ACCORDING TO THOMAS dy Ivan 
Nazhivin (HARPERS. $3.00) 


In 1878 Tolstoy made a criticism of Renan’s 
Life of Jesus which might well be applied 
to all literature of this kind. “For us, all 
human, demeaning, realistic details have van- 
ished from the life of Jesus, for the same 
reason that all details about all Jews and 
others who ever lived have vanished, as all 
vanishes that is not eternal. In other words, 
the sand that was not wanted has been 
washed away by an unalterable law, and the 
gold has remained. One would think the 
only thing, therefore, was to accept the gold. 
But no! Renan says. If there is gold, there 
must have been sand; and he tries to re- 
discover the sand; and does it all with an 
air of profundity!” 

In 1903 Tolstoy advised Mr. Nazhivin 
against the life of Jesus that he then intended 
to write. But the effect of his advice was 
merely to delay the execution of Mr. Naz- 
hivin’s plan for twenty-five years. Therefore 
today we have his book, According to 


Thomas, as translated from the Russian by 
Mr. Emile Burns. It is in the form of a 
novel, relating the history of the Galilean 
rabbi “Jeshua” in the spirit of a doubting 
Thomas. 

Let it be said at once that it is in no way 
comparable to Renan’s book. That, despite 
the fundamental truth of Tolstoy’s criticism, 
had many excellences. Mr. Nazhivin’s book, 
in the first place, is not original. The idea 
expressed in its title will seem clever enough: 
he assumes that Thomas was outraged by 
the misrepresentations of Matthew and wrote 
a Gospel of his own, only to be persuaded 
to destroy it later on because it was too mat- 
ter-of-fact. But it is evident that the irony of 
this, like the irony of so many other pas- 
sages, is not Mr. Nazhivin’s own. It comes 
from Anatole France—as so much of the rest 
of his book from other writers. In fact, in a 
scene with Pontius Pilate, Mr. Nazhivin has 
almost literally repeated the effect of the 
famous last line of France’s Procurator of 
Judea. And the result of his borrowed “scep- 
ticism” and “realism” is to present us with a 
hero who is so “gentle” that he is continually 
bursting into tears, who is such a sentimental 
cry-baby, in fact, that if he had ever existed 
at all he would not have kept any disciple 
for more than a week. Mr. Nazhivin has not 
only passed up the gold in the New Testa- 
ment; even his sand is no good. 

GERALD SYKES 


THE GOOD HOPE dy Henry Sydnor Har- 


rison (HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. $2.00) 


Tuis last story by the author of Queed and 
V.V.’s Eyes is strange and anachronistic 
nowadays. People who are fundamentally 
simple and good do not often pass before 
us in the current novels. No one seems to 
think them worth writing about. Mr. Harri- 
son was one of the school which did, and he 
wrote about them with sympathy and skill. 
These two qualities are evident in the pres- 
ent posthumous work, a short novel with 
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a supernatural twist at the end. It is interest- 
ing to note the swiftness with which this story 
is told. In the first forty pages, the material 
of the narrative would make any average 
novel of the padded variety; but here it moves 
rapidly, clearly, and with a certain charm in 
the space of two ordinary opening chapters. 
Lawrence Renney makes his fortune, loses 
his friends, makes new ones, loses the for- 
tune and contemplates suicide, all in this lim- 
ited space, and no amount of verbosity could 
have given more suspense to the events. But 
this is the best of the novel; and toward the 
end, an unfortunately mawkish scene upsets 
things rather badly, so that the reader, in get- 
ting over the shock, becomes too unsettled to 


derive the full benefit of a fairly interesting 
climax. 


MORNING TIDE dy Neil M. Gunn (nar- 
COURT, BRACE. $2.50) 


From front to back of the cover jacket, 
Morning Tide is a distinct pleasure, the more 
so because, contrary to the usual experience, 
its excellences of design and illustration en- 
close a novel of interest and power. 

It is a story of Scotch fisher-people, and is 
told from the viewpoint of Hugh MacBeth, 
twelve-year-old son of Captain MacBeth, 
skipper of a fishing smack. Mr. Gunn is 
original. Courageously omitting birth, death, 
crime (if we except a little poaching) and 
perversion, he proceeds, without any of these 
primary requisites, to write excitingly, poeti- 
cally and humorously about the villagers. 
There is no plot, in the ordinary sense of the 
word. The order of events is purely casual. 
One thing follows another, and leads on. It 
doesn’t pour simply because it rains, and 
this very lack of the conventionally inevitable 
makes the book more real. Some of the 
scenes, such as the leave-taking of Alan, the 
older MacBeth son, or the storm, or Hugh’s 
single-handed poaching expedition, are vivid 
art. All are good scenes; and with the single 
exception of Kirsty, the eldest sister, the 
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characters are splendid creations. As for the 
point-of-view character, Hugh, he is a human 
creature, which can’t be said for the aver- 
age boy in books. He is shy, awkward, eager, 
self-reliant, and entirely free from philosoph- 
ical speculation. Hugh lives in the present, 
save for a random memory, or a furtive ap- 
prehension concerning such an immediate 
future as the day in school. He sees the life 
around him as experience. His sisters’ love- 
making with the same man, the storm, the 
rescue, his brother’s departure, his mother’s 
illness—these affect him emotionally, but 
they are not problems to him. He assimilates 
them without struggle. He does not ponder, 
and his thoughts disclose no epigrams. A fine 
young animal with a growing sensitiveness, 
he hardly knows that he possesses such a 
quality. 

Mr. Gunn’s style is distinguished by bril- 
liance and color. He creates images. His 
words roll and crash like the heavy seas he 
describes, or, on the other hand, they move 
with the softness of the breeze. There are 
minor flaws, such as a disinclination to use 
“he said” or “she said” after a speech, and 
some straining at substitution of another 
verb. But the speeches themselves are excel- 
lent, alive, and subtly blended with the at- 
mosphere of the narrative. One easily forgets 
infelicities in a book as good as this one. 

ROBERT MOLLOY 


OLD FIRST dy Lawrence Perry (FARRAR & 
RINEHART. $2.50) 


Here is a novel thoroughly consistent from 
the first page to the last. Having called it 
Old First Mr. Perry writes a story centering 
in and dominated by the spirit of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Brookfield, back in 
the 1870’s when the young people did not go 
buggy-riding for pleasure on the Sabbath 
and a railroad journey from Newark to 
Long Branch was an adventure to be under- 
taken with prayer. He has tried to re-create 
the atmosphere of a community and a state of 
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mind which has quite completely disappeared. 
Brookfield is in New Jersey, but it might be 
any where in New England or New York 
State; a sleepy, sedate old town with a village 
green on which face the homes of the élite, 
dominated at one end by the Old First and 
at the other by the Library Hall, where the 
annual social event, the Maple Club Minstrel 
Show, is about to be held when the story 
opens. 

Mary Blythe is completely fascinated by 
the finished effects of the worldly young 
Philip Woodbury (of Newark!) who has 
substituted at the eleventh hour for the local 
endman and who obviously directs his best 
efforts in her direction—only to be equally 
upset emotionally on the following Sunday 
by the public repentance of Calvin Barnes, 
“. .. so dark, so handsome, so dashing .. . 
and so wicked”. Her love for these two men 
furnishes the romance of the book, all of 
which would be more convincing if, in writ- 
ing of the seventies, Mr. Perry had adhered 
less rigidly to the style of those decorous 
years, 

MILDRED SEITZ 


WIDE OPEN TOWN by Myron Brinig 


(FARRAR & RINEHART. $2.50) 


In His new novel Mr. Brinig returns to Sil- 
ver Bow, the crude Montana mining city 
which was the setting for his Singermann. 
The time is the first decade of this century 
when the saloons were wide open. 

John Donnelly has recently arrived from 
the old country, a bit green, a good Catholic 
boy, an upstanding young bucko of twenty- 
nine. Roddy Cornett, in America forty 
years, John’s uncle, with a powerful fine 
voice, Silver Bow’s silver-tongued orator who 
introduces President Roosevelt to his fellow 
citizens; Old Weber, a drunken musician 
who had once talked with Wagner; Sammy 
Pickens, ex-big-league ball pitcher, and other 
lesser fry hang out a good deal in the Pacific 
Saloon. Occasionally one or several drift 
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“down the line” where old-time Madames 
keep wide open houses and where a man has 
his fun with the girls. It was all very fine 
and pleasant in spite of occasional shootings 
and the infrequent appearances of human 
rats. John, who has become a miner, gets 
warmed up with a few whiskies one night 
and goes “down the line” much against his 
conscience. He is repelled and intends to 
back out until he meets Zola, Scandinavian 
beauty, product of a Nebraska farm. Zola 
is no sentimental figure. She is the born 
courtesan and betrayer of men. But she was 
not intended to be a common prostitute and 
she is sick of Galena Street. John takes Zola 
away from her sordid life, but Zola con- 
tinues to think she is too good for a com- 
mon miner. 

Mr. Brinig, without being a sentimental- 
ist, loves lingering over old times and 
old characters. His prose is distinctive, often 
powerful. He approaches his work with 
seriousness, which is not to say that it lacks 
humor or sentiment. Mr. Brinig is worth 
keeping in mind and talking about. He will 
go further, even though as yet he has not 
written an important novel. 

FRED T. MARSH 


THE NAME OF ACTION by Graham 
Greene (DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. $2.50) 


Wiru traditional modesty, the publishers of 
Graham Greene’s second novel define it as 
a “brilliant psychological melodrama of the 
senses”. For a story allied with the school 
and technique popularized by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, this adjectival generosity seems 
unwarranted. Mr. Greene’s first book evoked 
merited applause and keen curiosity as to 
the outcome of his manifest promise. The 
Name of Action, however, while a facile and 
competent piece of writing, does not justify 
any salvo of cheers. A guileless tale of inter- 
national romance in a mythical Rhineland 
republic, it remains a colorful treatment of a 
cinema theme. 
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The plot recounts the incredible adven- 
tures of Oliver Chant, a young English mil- 
lionaire who is bored with the amenities of 
Mayfair. His decision to finance a revolution 
in Trier brings him into contact with the 
alluring wife of the state’s puritanic dictator. 
The discriminating hero ignores the husband 
who “would bind men in clean chains” and 
concentrates his martial aid on assignations 
with the wife. The final success of the revolt 
turns on the veracious rumor, published in 
scurrilous broadsheets, that the iron dictator 
has been cuckolded by the English visitor. 
The Electoral Palace is surrounded by a mob 
of grinning peasants from whose midst come 
catcalls and jeers instead of bullets and 
stones. The dictator is laughed out of power 
and Trier is once more a free state. 

Mr. Greene’s fashionable melodrama is 
second-rate Graustark written in first-rate 
style. Despite a supple prose and an uncon- 
ventional ending, the abuse of coincidence 
and theatrical props makes his narrative hol- 
low and factitious. The Name of Action is 
another of those numerous publications “too 
bad for a blessing, too good for a curse”. 


APACHE by Will Levington Comfort (put- 
TON. $2.50) 


Americana is still in vogue, and diligent 
writers continue their researches into the 
private lives of our red-skinned forbears. 
Apache is the current tribute to the first 
Americans, supplementing Thomas Le 
Forge’s Memoirs of a White Crow Indian, 
Oliver La Farge’s Laughing Boy and Frank 
Linderman’s American. The work under re- 
view is the fictionized biography of an In- 
dian chieftain of the eighteen-hundreds, a 
man whom a contemporary historian hailed 
as “the most famous Apache warrior and 
statesman of the century”. 

Don-Ha, who later bore the blood-won 
name of Red Sleeve, is reminiscent of the 
stern, stoical, unyielding Indian brave im- 
mortalized in the sensational novels of 
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Cooper. His predestined march to supremacy 
and ultimate defeat are narrated in romantic 
detail. He learns how to hunt, how to herd 
horses, how to steal from the corrals of the 
Nakai-yes (Mexicans), and how to distrust 
the soft-tongued white men. The two chap- 
ters descriptive of a duel with knives sym- 
bolizing Don-Ha’s unquestioned assumption 
of leadership are examples of finished melo- 
drama, and the poetry inherent in tribal cus- 
toms is rendered with unobtrusive skill. 
The death of the hero at the hands of the 
treacherous invading whites brings the book 
to a dramatic finale. At his death-bed, a 
brother chieftain intones the liturgy of a 
vanishing race as he laments the coming of 
the white men. “Where we go only to the 
ends of our borders, they pass through all 
borders. Where we go forth in tens, they 
come in thousands. Where we would have 
an end of war, they have not begun. There 
is no end to the Meh-hi-kanos, they are never 
still. The days of our people are numbered.” 
This tale is not only the stranger-than-fic- 
tion story of the spectacular triumph and de- 
feat of a single man; it is also a stirring 
account of the conquest of southwestern New 
Mexico by marauding Mexicans and gold- 
seeking Americans. 
WILLIAM J. FADIMAN 


YEHUDA dy Meyer Levin (care & SMITH. 
$2.50) 


As the first American venture in fiction to 
present the farm-commune life under the 
new Zionist movement in Palestine, Meyer 
Levin’s novel, Yehuda, is of particular con- 
temporary interest. “In the farm commune 
called Carmel, in the land of Israel, there 
lives a comrade named Yehuda, who plays 
on a violin.” And, in a simple, poetic narra- 
tive style that recalls the beauty of Old Testa- 
ment phrasing, we are told a great deal about 
this young violinist, his dreams, and his three 
conflicting loves: the fiddle, pretty Yocheved, 
and the soil. Soon, too, we become acquainted 
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with the German Herschl and his girl Masha; 
Daavid and his Sonya; the idealist Sholom; 
practical Feldman, the natural leader of “the 
Seven”; Podolsky the gardener; Mr. Paley, 
the American who comes to visit the settle- 
ment, and many others. 

But the most interesting things in the story 
are the recording of those small, everyday 
problems, vexations, quarrels, sorrows and 
joys that are bound to arise in the life of any 
such newly-launched community venture. 
There is the constant menace of thieving 
Arabs; the machine that breaks down in the 
midst of harvest; the question of new sleep- 
ing quarters for the younger children; the 
water shortage; the agony of working in the 
fields when the burning chamseen blows; 
the building of the new cow-barn; and (so 
important to Yehuda) the visit of a world- 
famous violinist to the colony. The reader 
finds himself in turn amused, annoyed, sym- 
pathetic, indignant—but always interested; 
for this novel is more than a love story, more 
that a case-study of trial and error, more than 
a piece of good reporting: it is an absorbingly 
vivid and consistent human document. 

RUTH LECHLITNER 


STRANGE COMBAT dy 


(BREWER & WARREN. $2.50) 


Sarah Salt 


A cerTAIN type of novel exemplifying a tra- 
dition which the novel in general seems to 
be moving away from is bound to appear 
from time to time; if only to convince us 
that, when it is well done, such a novel can 


be exciting and even seem brave. Strange 
Combat moves directly in the line of novels 
concerning themselves with emotions in the 
hearts of mean people; of people who must 
live meanly and think in terms of pennies as 
well as love, often getting them mixed up 
together in their miserable unhappiness or 
their brief holidays of happiness. In England 
Frank Swinnerton has best devoted himself 
to the realism of meanness, and in this coun- 
try Stephen Crane distinguished the attitude 
with the marks of a style. 

The furious pace of Strange Combat is, 
hardly, the mark of a style; but how else 
the story could have been told, in novel form, 
of aging Jane’s swift admiration for An- 
drew’s broad shoulders, and his sponging and 
apologies to himself for living off Jane’s admi- 
ration while belligerently keeping her out of 
his embrace, it is difficult to see. The natural 
dialogue and the various moods it reflects 
without further comment would be distin- 
guished enough; for out of it, the author has 
built up characters whose very narrowness 
has a complexity and deviation of motive 
that would seem subtle in others of greater 
proportion. The account is not, finally, mov- 
ing; but stray responses, as when Jane 
watches Andrew fight and lose badly in the 
ring, are obtained, without any other device 
than honest writing. The honesty of Strange 
Combat to its own intention is admirable; 
and if this seem grudging admiration, it is 
because of the strangeness of seeing what has 
been done before so well done again. 

KENNETH WHITE 
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LINCOLN, THE MAN dy Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters (DODD, MEAD. $5.00) 


Depicatinc his volume to Thomas Jefferson 
as “the pre-eminent philosopher and states- 
man” of the United States, and as “their best 
president”, Mr. Masters proceeds thereafter 
to fight with the fact that “Lincoln overtops” 
him, and constructs a character, which if cor- 
rect, should surely have proven unfit for such 
a major accomplishment, reprehending “the 
anomaly” presented by “Lincoln standing by 
the side of Washington and Jefferson, with 
no other statesman to follow them in equal- 
ity”. For some curious reason this is a fault 
in Lincoln, upon whose shoulders is also 
laid the blame for the sins of the Republican 
party as they have flowered since 1865; he is 
even blamed for the “massacres” in the 
Philippines during McKinley’s administra- 
tion. To account for him his ancestry is re- 
scrutinized disadvantageously. His grand- 
father, also an Abraham, “ran away” from 
the American Revolution. As for his father? 
“Thomas Lincoln had all the indicia of the 
Southern poor white”, who “behaved as if 
he was sprung from the lowest stratum of 
American life in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century”, and was, moreover, “un- 
moral, shiftless, bound down in poverty, in 
spite of the fact that he had inherited enough 
from his father to have made him well cir- 
cumstanced, if he had possessed ambition 
and prudence”. His mother, Nancy Hanks, 
was the sister of one Lucy Hanks who was 
indicted in Mercer County, Kentucky, “for 
unbecoming conduct”. He accepts Nancy as 
being an illegitimate child, and having a 
vagrant for a cousin. Truly life in the pioneer 
cabins was not as lofty as it was at Monti- 
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cello! Thomas, her husband did not “join 
any church until 1819”! 

“Much whisky was drunk”, though no 
estimate is given of the contents of the Jef- 
fersonian wine cellar. “The food was vile, 
consisting of pork or game, but much meat 
at any rate, and of corn bread and wheat 
bread which was made from meal ground 
in crude mortars”, grease being the funda- 
mental of all cooking. It may be surprising 
to know that Lincoln grew to six feet four 
upon this diet and was the strongest man in 
the region around Decatur, Illinois, where 
these hardships were endured. 

Not admitting that he could rise in men- 
tal stature, which was rather in evidence 
through his progress in politics, “there is 
still something incongruous in the tall youth 
of Pigeon Creek taking up with Henry Clay 
and Whiggery, that deceiving appellation for 
the discredited Hamiltonians who were put 
down by Jefferson in 1800”. The critic fails to 
mention that Jefferson owed his election to 
the presidency to Alexander Hamilton, but 
for whose support in the contest which 
landed him in Congress, Colonel Aaron Burr, 
of New York, would have been chosen. He 
tied with Jefferson on the electoral vote. 
Next, Lincoln’s love affairs are overhauled 
with the idea of proving him a faithless 
lover, which he quite possibly was. Other 
men have been guilty of a like fault and the 
pioneers did a good deal of miscellaneous 
“sparking”. In further discrediting, Lincoln 
is pictured as ashamed of his poverty— 
though not the first to feel this emotion. 

It requires three hundred and _seventy- 
seven pages to land Lincoln in Washington 
as president. He will have him cold-heartedly 
viewing the death of Stephen A. Douglas, 
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who had gone home to Illinois in the inter- 
est of the Union. “Utterly unmourned”, Mr. 
Masters puts it. After Bull Run “the Con- 
federates could have gone on and taken 
Washington if they had tried to do so”. 
They did not try, in spite of the many per- 
fections the author finds in them. For ex- 
ample he has two soldiers dying on the field: 
“One was a soldier under Lincoln. He ex- 
claimed, ‘My God! What is all this for?’ The 
other was a Confederate soldier, who said, 
‘Boys, they have killed me, but never give it 
up’”. When the prisons up North were filled 
with alleged Southern sympathizers, uncom- 
fortably lodged: “Thus the republic of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson vanished”. 

“The American spirit there had not been 
crushed”, is the phrase used to describe the 
“Copperhead” activity of C. L. Vallandigham 
in Ohio. Just what the harassed Man in the 
White House ought to have done, Mr. Mas- 
ters does not reveal. The earmarks indicate 
that he should have moved out. 

For: “In the Southern army was Basil 
Lanneau Gildersleeve, perhaps the most 
learned and eloquent Hellenist that Amer- 
ica has produced, who saw in the struggle 
between the North and South the disastrous 
contest of Sparta and Athens repeated. In- 
deed Virginia poured the flower of her 
youth from her colleges and academies into 
the cause of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed”. These 
valiant youngsters, it is gratifying to learn, 
“carried Thucydides and Homer with them 
as they marched, and pored over annals and 
poems when they camped”. It is to be feared 
that the ignorant Northern troopers played 
poker instead of perusing the classics, of 
which the Man in the White House, of 
course, had no knowledge. Besides this, 
“While Butler was stealing spoons and heap- 
ing degradation upon the women of New 
Orleans; and while Sherman carried war 
with Hunnish frightfulness through Georgia 
to the sea, Lee fought with ever-decreasing 
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force against the greatest armies that the 
North could send against him, and without 
a stain upon his honor as a gentleman and 
as a Captain of civilized soldiers”. 

Lincoln, to Masters’s mind, established the 
national bank system, not to finance the war, 
but to provide “plundering monopolists” 
with “a bank which should be above the 
States”, by taking advantage of the “impo- 
tent, divided and discredited” Democrats. 
Alas! How often this has been done since! 
His crowning crime was side-stepping the 
Republican trademark in 1864 and getting 
re-elected on a “Union” ticket. Yet a few 
inches further on Lincoln’s responsibility for 
the Philippines in 1g00 is reiterated. More- 
over, “The Lincoln attitude toward the 
South, and the political-religious elements 
with which he invested it were of hidden 
and deep malignancy”, that “had poisoned 
fibres and tentacles which had a tendency to 
become fissiparous, and to create a pathology 
of national hypocrisy; and this was equally 
true, though on a smaller scale, of the Philip- 
pine conquest of William McKinley”. This 
because “Lincoln, more than Hamilton or 
Webster” vitalized the “implied powers” of 
the government. “Our greatest Americans 
are Jefferson, Whitman, Emerson” and “the 
praise bestowed upon Lincoln is a robbery”. 
It is not easy to see how any of them come 
into the comparison. 

The book is written to exploit a Southern 
point of view, quite honestly. He will have 
it that “In the war that Lincoln prosecuted 
and in the World War that Wilson led 
against Germany, ... these Constitutional 
rights, so precious to liberty, not to say to 
the intelligent action of the people, were 
despised and broken”. The attack of Fort 
Sumter, by the South Carolina forces, was “a 
glorious assertion of State sovereignty”. 
When Lincoln made his second inaugural 
address with its malice toward none, with 
charity for all, “he was too saturated with 
the hypocrisy of Hebraic-Puritanism to rea- 
lize the enormity of such blasphemy against 
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human nature and human reason”. Worse 
still: “His mind, now fed by war, and by 
imperial power, by intellectual arrogance 
completely reared out of old humilities often 
professed, until his dual nature no longer 
knew its divided self, if indeed what was in- 
sensitive and egocentric, and triple-hardened 
resolution, in it was not in complete pos- 
session of a manner of thinking that had 
been double-faced all along, many colored, 
but which hid its change of hue by a genius 
for mimesis. Was it fixed now in the black 
of sternest Puritanism?” 

This idea is not novel in the South. Only 
the other day the venerable Lyon G. Tyler, 
President Emeritus of William and Mary, 
son of that John Tyler who succeeded Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison as President eighty 
years ago, wrote to a Northern historical 
writer: “There is no aspersion of Lincoln 
in my Catechism except so far as his own con- 
duct brings it upon him. My Catechism is 
only one of many manifestations that the 
public is getting tired of hearing this juggler 
in words hailed as a Saint, a Christ, a friend 
of the South, a hero greater than Washing- 
ton”. In proof of his feelings the old gentle- 
man ventures to contrast Jefferson Davis thus 
querulously: “Did he revel in filthy anec- 
dotes, did he change his political views for 
political effect, did he log-roll and trade as a 
legislator, and did he as President, sell offices 
for votes?” 

It will perhaps then, be safe to regard Mr. 
Masters’s volume as a “manifestation”, un- 
pleasant, perhaps, but one that may have a 
right to display itself, however much it de- 
lights those who share it. 

DON C. SEITZ 


LINCOLN: THE POLITICIAN dy Don 


C. Seitz (COWARD-MCCANN. $4.00) 


THERE is no idea here of belittling the im- 
posing figure of Lincoln through a treatment 
of his career in which the emphasis is ex- 
clusively directed upon his political activities. 
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On the contrary Mr. Seitz believes that in a 
time when politics has fallen into such wide- 
spread disrepute, it is worth while to recall 
an era when it was the true expression of 
American democracy and “political giants sat 
about the table to contest for stakes that ran 
high”. In the brilliant company of the Civil 
War period Lincoln proved himself “the 
most consummate politician” of them all, and 
it is the purpose of this book to show how 
he played his hand in the great American 
game, how he made politics the instrument 
for achieving his high ambitions and there- 
after for carrying out the great task which 
disunion forced upon him. 

By means of copious extracts from his cam- 
paign speeches, detailed accounts of political 
manipulation, and a thorough examination 
of his relations with the other politicians of 
his day, Mr. Seitz takes Lincoln through his 
memorable career from the first unsuccessful 
candidature for the Illinois legislature to the 
Presidency. He has drawn upon many 
sources, though neither notes nor bibliog- 
raphy indicate where they are to be found, 
and in many instances he is able to reveal 
with exceptional clarity the political in- 
fluences which were responsible for those 
changes of policy and other acts of incon- 
sistency for which Lincoln is so often criti- 
cized. It was not weakness but strength, for 
example, which led him to follow the course 
he did in regard to the emancipation of the 
slaves. We tend to forget how divided the 
North was throughout the war and how 
Lincoln had to struggle to preserve as uni- 
fied a front as he could even though his 
policy in many instances appeared to be the 
sacrifice of principle for political gain. Not 
until he became convinced that the hour for 
such action had come and that it would truly 
strengthen the North did he abandon the 
policy of compromise through which he had 
hoped to save the Union, but when the time 
came to reverse himself, “like the able poli- 
tician he was, he reversed himself into im- 
mortality”. 
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There are places where Mr. Seitz’s narra- 
tive becomes somewhat disjointed and con- 
fusing. His style does not greatly contribute 
to the smoothness and general clarity of his 
story. But he has written an interesting book 
which rightly emphasizes a side of Lincoln 
we are too often prone to forget. 

FOSTER RHEA DULLES 


MR. MILLER OF “THE TIMES” dy F. 


Fraser Bond (scriBNer’s. $3.00) 


Wuen Charles Ransom Miller’s death in 
1921 terminated his forty years as editor of 
the New York Times, a lifetime of anonym- 
ity flowered overnight into fame. Possibly 
only a few of the thousands of readers of the 
great daily had known the name of the man 
who directed its policy. But the newspaper 
columns which advised the world of Miller’s 
death carried also scores of telegrams and 
cables from all over the world—messages 
recognizing the work and mourning the loss 
of a man who had been a great editor and 
a profound student of international politics, 
a valued friend of statesmen and presidents, 
a man who had held an important, if anony- 
mous, share in the direction of world affairs. 

How important his work actually was, and 
how clear his thinking, the present biography 
serves to show. Mr. Bond has given an inter- 
esting recital of the high lights of Mr. Mil- 
ler’s editorial career—his stand against polit- 
ical censorship of the press when a Senate 
committee attempted to investigate the 
Times's opposition to the Ship Purchase bill, 
the force and clarity of his war editorials, 
and particularly of his great editorial of De- 
cember 15, 1914, entitled “For the German 
People, Peace With Freedom”. On August 
6, 1914, four days before Great Britain en- 
tered the war, Mr. Miller had ventured to 
predict that the conflict would result in revo- 
lution in Russia and Germany, and in the 
dissolution of Austria-Hungary. 

In the sober, far-sighted editorial of Sep- 
tember 16, 1918, Mr. Miller violated one of 


his own axioms—that an editor should never 
be too far in advance of his readers. In urg- 
ing the acceptance by President Wilson of 
the first Austrian peace overtures, Miller re- 
leased upon the Times a storm of execration 
which culminated in the popular charge that 
the editorial staff of the paper had been 
bought with German gold. From the time 
of Cleveland’s first administration, Mr. Mil- 
ler’s relations with the White House had 
been extraordinarily close and cordial, and 
more than one president had found occasion 
to avail himself of the editor’s accurate 
knowledge of foreign affairs. When, how- 
ever, President Wilson chose to ignore en- 
tirely the Times and its comment, the paper’s 
support of the administration continued as 
loyal and disinterested as ever. 

Mr. Bond’s biography is not solely an ac- 
count of Mr. Miller’s public life. He gives 
us an engaging portrait of young Chuck 
Miller, the son of generations of hard-work- 
ing New England farmers, who rendered 
himself so remarkably useless about the farm 
that his parents made great sacrifices to edu- 
cate him for something else. But Miller re- 
fused to profit by his opportunities—he was 
expelled from preparatory school, and later 
from Dartmouth, for general inattention to 
his studies and for the irritating habit of dis- 
agreeing with his professors. Upon his sub- 
sequent reinstatement at Dartmouth, he was 
unchastened. Yet this same young man later 
became a distinguished classical scholar, a 
fine English stylist, and one of Dartmouth’s 
most famous graduates. 

MARGARET WALLACE 


ROYAL CHARLES dy David Loth (ren- 
TANO. $4.00) 


CHARLEs THE SECOND’s passion for absolutism 
in government, like his passion for toler- 
ance in religion, was scarcely the result of an 
accidental preference. Republicans killed his 
father. Parliament, after the Restoration, was 
the chief obstacle, as he saw it, to the reali- 
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zation of his plans for the greatness of Eng- 
land. As to religion, it was Catholic Ireland, 
rather than Presbyterian Scotland, which dis- 
played kindness and loyalty during his tribu- 
lations. Each recurrent wave of anti-Catholic 
or pro-Protestant feeling in the country left 
Charles the more disgusted with pugnacious 
bigotry of any sort. Dying, he sent for a 
priest to administer extreme unction. Dead, 
circumstances and his brother’s wilfulness 
deprived him of suitable burial rites. 

Laissez-faire was his inclination in all 
things save those immediately affecting na- 
tional prosperity and prestige. To obtain and 
maintain these, he employed methods learned 
in fourteen years of exile and adversity. He 
lied as he had been lied to; bribed and be- 
trayed as his enemies had bribed and be- 
trayed—in order to conquer. He imitated his 
grandfather, Henry of Navarre, and sought 
to rule, regardless of which way the wind 
blew in the mountainous regions of theology 
and political theory. He fought the Com- 
mons and the forces behind that querulous 
institution, the gentry, as he fought foreign 
foes, the Dutch, with a kind of feminine 
duplicity. 

Underneath his tricks there was an inflexi- 
ble resolve: to build English commerce to a 
point where customs-revenue would support 
the throne, make it independent of Parlia- 
mentary financial control. He failed in direct 
warfare with the Netherlands. But he was 
triumphant when, having ingeniously trans- 
ferred the burden of actual military con- 
flict to France, he promptly constrained Eng- 
lish ships to sail where only Dutch ships 
had sailed before. With enlarged commerce 
came wealth, abundant wealth for the na- 
tion and for the King. When he vanished 
from the scene, Charles was absolute. He was 
also popular as few kings had been before or 
have been since. His political work was 
ephemeral because it was unsuited to the new 
age which his death ushered in. 

The present facile biography makes no 
pretence of scientific solidity. The pages are 
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undocumented, except in conversational 
fashion. The author’s neglect or omission of 
vital sequences in European political, eco- 
nomic, religious, and cultural life at this time, 
tends to reduce the narrative to statement of 
engaging anecdotes and illustration of per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy. 

ARMAND BURKE 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL dy A. 


W yatt 
Tilby (R. R. SMITH. $5.00) 


Sustittep “A Study in Civil and Religious 
Liberty”, A. Wyatt Tilby’s Lord John Russell 
is the portrait of a period rather than of a 
man. For half a century Lord John, Whig 
and Liberal, had an active and important 
part in the history not only of England but 
of the world. To the more generous and 
ardent spirits of his time, liberty was not 
only a kind of universal panacea, but a god- 
dess to be worshipped without stint or ques- 
tion. And when two kinds of liberty stood 
in sharp conflict, as they seemed to do dur- 
ing the American Civil War, many conscien- 
tious souls were sorely puzzled. Slavery they 
believed altogether wrong; but the right of 
secession seemed to them almost incontro- 
vertible. Lord John was one of those who 
suffered most from divided sympathies. 
Direct, honest, absolutely and completely sin- 
cere, he had ardently espoused the cause of 
liberty from the days of his youth. He was 
the author of more than one Reform Bill; he 
was also the author of the famous “No 
Popery” letter. He was born a Whig and a 
Liberal, and a Whig and a Liberal he 
died. In these days when the blessings of lib- 
erty and democracy seem to many so very 
dubious, it is interesting to read of one who, 
born in a simpler, less sceptical time, was able 
to believe the ballot the best possible tonic 
for the body politic. Mr. Tilby’s entertaining 
book is written in a style at once suave and 
ironic, with much deft phrasing which not 
infrequently conveys a sting. 

LOUISE MAUNSELL FIELD 
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DUMAS: FATHER AND SON by Francis 
Gribble (puTTON. $5.00) 


Tuis book should have had the subtitle of 
“Grandfather, Father, and Son”, for General 
Dumas, the mulatto father of the author of 
The Three Musketeers, is discussed far 
more than casually. It was an extraordinary 
brood—the progeny of the Marquis Davy 
de la Pailleterie and his mistress, the San 
Domingan negress, Marie Dumas. Of them 
only Alexandre pére was legitimate, and this 
fact, added to that of their African blood, 
had its effect upon their genius. Francis 
Gribble has not attempted to write a history 
of the Dumas family, or even to give psycho- 
logical interpretation of their characteristics 
or any critical analysis of their writings. His 
book is quite frankly gossip regarding the 
doings of the three members of the family, 
and when the author does occasionally try 
to solve a really important problem, such as 
the indebtedness of Alexander pére to his 
collaborators and especially to Auguste Mac- 
quet, his reasonings are superficial. Mr. 
Gribble leaves us with the impression that it 
was Macquet who really wrote The Three 
Musketeers, The Count of Monte Cristo, and 
all the other important novels; but the fact 
that Macquet has left nothing which is re- 
membered, while a large portion of what 
Dumas put his name to bears the signature 
of personality, and, moreover, has lasted, puts 
common sense as a potent ally on the side 
of those who believe that Dumas was always 
the informing genius of the works which 
bear his name. 

Yet taken as gossip the book is amusing, 
and the anecdotes, whether true or false (and 
often Mr. Gribble confesses that he doesn’t 
know which they are) are decidedly en- 
lightening. Naturally the best part of the 
volume has to do with Dumas pére, whose 
extravagant life and words are quite up Mr. 
Gribble’s street. Delicious is the account of 
Dumas’s returning home and finding his 
wife in the company of his friend, Roger de 
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Beauvoir, and equally delightful are the ex- 
amples of his extravagant delight in uniforms 
and decorations. Here we see the African not 
far removed from the jungles. But Dumas 
was French too, and had French esprit, as 
proved by his editorial note in his newspaper 
the day after his whole staff had resigned in 
a body: “We have good news for our readers. 
All my collaborators have just tendered their 
resignations. There is consequently no longer 
any reason why everybody should not sub- 
scribe”. That could have been written only 
by a Frenchman! So those who like amusing 
gossip about genius will revel in Mr. Gribble’s 
volume. 

GRENVILLE VERNON 


MASTER OF MANHATTAN: THE 
LIFE OF RICHARD CROKER by Lothrop 
Stoddard (LONGMANS, GREEN. $3.50) 


Anyone who is shocked by the vice scandals 
in New York City or the municipal politics 
of Chicago would be well advised to ponder 
carefully this biography of the greatest of 
Tammany’s “bosses”. Modern Manhattan is 
pure as a lily in comparison to the time when 
Big Bill Devery was Chief of Police and Big 
Tim Sullivan and Monk Eastman led the 
pimps and criminals of the East Side in the 
war against reform. 

Croker was a comparatively honest man. 
He had much of the temper and ability of a 
Parnell and, like Parnell, came of dour Irish 
stock. He came to New York as a child in 
1846, when the city was practically a gigantic 
frontier community. He grew up with the 
New York gangs, was an alderman at 
twenty-five, and in 1885 took over supreme 
control of Tammany Hall from John Kelly. 

He mastered himself and mastered Tam- 
many and waged a long and fascinating 
struggle with Platt, the Republican Boss, for 
the control of the richest political loot in 
Christendom. Croker won magnificently in 
smashing Hewitt and the County Democracy 
in 1892. He capitalized the hatred of New 
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York for up-state interference in the famous 
“To Hell With Reform” election of 1897, 
when 


The chief cause of that revulsion was that 
the people bitterly resented “strict enforcement” 
of laws against Sunday liquor-selling and gam- 
bling. 


He grew great and rich on “honest graft” 
and proved that not only is “politics im- 
possible without the spoils”, but that “it can 
be made to pay like a bank”. Then Croker 
reached above himself. He fought for Bryan 
in 1900, only to see Bryan badly beaten. The 
end came shortly afterwards in the bitter 
Fusion election of 1901, when Seth Low and 
Jerome on an Anti-Vice ticket beat a Tam- 
many which was dominated by the rising 
power of Big Tim Sullivan. Croker simply 
remarked that “a change is a good thing 
sometimes; but Tammany Hall will be here 
when we are all gone”. He retired to his 
country place in Ireland and proceeded to 
breed a horse, Orby, which won the Derby 
in 1907, at odds of one hundred to nine. He 
died in 1921. 

It is impossible to read the career of this 
grim, silent and powerful figure without 
comparing the Tammany which he ruled 
with the later institution and with the Chi- 
cago machine. Tammany taught discipline, 
loyalty, gave promotion by merit, made a 
science of politics and a religion of human 
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nature. It still does and hence survives de- 
feats which would wreck a merely oppor- 
tunist political body. Only when Tammany 
fell under the shadow of the Capones of the 
day did it go down to the shadow, and it 
always emerged resilient and refreshed by 
contact with the real people of the city it 
controlled. 

Another significance resides in this study 
of a “Boss”, and that is that, unless Ameri- 
can “farmers” —up-State, down-State or 
Trans-Mississippi—learn not to interfere with 
the pleasures, habits and amusements of the 
city (so long as they are kept. within the 
bounds of orderliness), the rapid urbaniza- 
tion of American society is rapidly preparing 
the nation for political domination by muni- 
cipal bosses and machines. Mr. Stoddard 
points out that the city “was long regarded 
as something unworthy of statesmanlike con- 
sideration”. The Federal Constitution was 
based on country life. The result has been a 
Jefferson, a Jackson, or a Lincoln in Wash- 
ington. It has also been a Tweed, a Croker, 
a Capone, a Vare or a Murphy in our cities. 
And unless the country takes thought for 
the morrow, it may find the supply of Lin- 
colns and Jeffersons drying up, and the 
nation administered by the hard-boiled and 
disillusioned Crokers, who play for their 
own pockets and make politics “pay like a 


bank”. 


JOHN CARTER 
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THE SONNETS OF FREDERICK GOD- 
DARD TUCKERMAN edited with an in- 
troductory essay by Witter Bynner (KNOPF. 


$2.50) 


Tuts volume revives the best part of the 
work of a neglected American poet. Fred- 
erick Tuckerman, scion (as the phrase used 
to be) of a distinguished Boston family, pub- 
lished a book of poems in the sixties. There 
were three American editions, 1860, 1864, 
and 1869, and in 1863 an edition appeared 
in England. Emerson wrote with enthusiasm 
of the book, and printed one of the verse- 
narratives it contained in his anthology, 
Parnassus. Tennysori entertained the author 
during a visit abroad, and liked both the 
man and his work. But the volume seems to 
have gone unregarded since, despite an at- 
tempt by Walter Prichard Eaton, in an 
article in the Forum in 1909, to plead against 
oblivion for its remarkable merits. 

Mr. Bynner has performed his editorial 
task with understanding. He wisely decided 
not to reprint Tuckerman’s work entire. He 
has confined the text to the sonnets, includ- 
ing many not hitherto published. The son- 
nets are the most personal, original, and 
gifted of Tuckerman’s poems, and those on 
which his claim to permanence rests. But in 
his excellent introduction, Mr. Bynner has 
quoted stanzas, lines, and images from the 
other verses, and even one or two poems en- 
tire, where premonitory sparks of Tucker- 
man’s real faculty flashed out. Thus a 
sufficient account of the poet’s life and all of 
his work that is valuable are now contained 
in a convenient and very attractive volume. 

Tuckerman attained distinction in botany 
and astronomy—hobbies which he pursued 


almost as professions. His wide and minute 
knowledge of nature beautifully appears in 
his poems. His sonnets are extremely per- 
sonal, the direct and intense voice of his own 
perturbed and reclusive mind. In this he is 
sharply at contrast with the more conven- 
tional and more famous poetry of his time. 
If he is to have a permanent station in Amer- 
ican letters, he adds one to the celebrated 
company of nineteenth-century writers who 
avoided the world, and lived to themselves 
in seclusion. He is much more of the stripe 
of Emily Dickinson, Thoreau, and Haw- 
thorne than of Longfellow or Lowell. The 
intensely personal character of his sonnets 
may well have accounted in considerable 
measure for their neglect. Remembering the 
bulk of American poetry of the period, we 
may well be startled to hear a voice address- 
ing us from mid-century in these terms: 


Today I heard a sweet voice carolling 

In the wood-land paths, with laugh and careless 
cry 

Leading her happy mates. Apart I stepped; 

And while the laugh and song went lightly by, 

In the wild bushes I sat down and wept. 


I think it must be admitted that Tuckerman 
is naturally a poet, and speaks with a high 
accent. The movement of his lines has a fine 
breadth, vigor, and dignity which make the 
reader prick up his ears at once with the 
sense that something important is being said. 
The force and beauty of his imagery bespeaks 
again and again the poet by native right 
and instinct, the poet who has learned his 
accent from high sources and from his own 
powerful needs. It is of no importance that 
he rhymed his sonnets irregularly; rather it 
testifies to his natural strength and his hon- 
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estly personal use of the form that he could 
make free with its conventions without 
destroying its essential character. 

Although I concur in admiration of Tuck- 
erman’s work, I do not think that the final 
and united impression of his sonnets is com- 
mensurate with the separate qualities in 
them which it is impossible not to praise. 
Some ultimate hindrance prevents their 
full success. I think it is in part that their 
intellectual promise remains unfulfilled. 
Tuckerman often starts off on a fine intel- 
lectual track; but in the end the effect remains 
cloudy. He never quite does what in his sec- 
ond sonnet he pledges himself to do: 


Wherefore with this belief held like a blade, 


Gathering my strength and purpose fair and 
slow, 


I wait, resolved to carry it to the heart 
Of that dark doubt in one collected blow. 


These are fine lines, but so far as I can de- 
tect, the “one collected blow” remains un- 
delivered. I do not mean that Tuckerman 
fails to score a logical triumph over some 
shadowy adversary, but that a certain cloudi- 
ness and anti-climax on the reflective side of 
his work militate against him. 

Tuckerman’s sonnets are the voice of a 
troubled mind. But often his grief seems both 
insufficiently universal and _ insufficiently 
caused. His wife died in childbirth, and those 
sonnets that speak directly of her loss com- 
mand deep respect. But frequently his emo- 
tion seems to be not so much grief as mere 
gloominess, morbidity springing from pri- 
vate and personal sources, vexation with life 
into which an alien reader cannot easily pen- 
etrate. When he says, “Apart I stepped”, the 
reader’s instinctive “Why?” goes unan- 
swered. And so the consequent line, with 


all its fascination of simplicity and beautiful 
movement, 


In the wild bushes, I sat down and wept, 


does not seem to lie very central to the 
world’s experience. 
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For these reasons (at least they are the 
best reasons I can give for what is, after all, 
not a question of reason) I cannot agree with 
Witter Bynner that Tuckerman’s sonnets 
“rank with the noblest in the language”, 
That he is “a poet permanently important 
in any literature” I suspect is also too high 
a strain of praise, although nearer the truth. 
That he is an original and gifted poet, with 
great strength and beauty of imagination, 
there is no denying, and it seems past doubt 
that those who write of American poetry 
in the future will accord him a place of 
genuine honor. When he asks 


Or hast thou mused what giveth the craft that 
makes 

The twirling spider at once invisible, 

And the spermal odour to the barberry flower? 


Or when he concludes a sonnet with the 
lines 


As the night-heron wading in the swamp 
Lights up the pools with her phosphoric breast 


one is inclined to subscribe to almost any 
praise of him. But I am afraid that such 
lines, evidences of his great natural poetic 
endowment, are evidence also that he is 
better in parts than in the whole. 
THEODORE MORRISON 


THE POEMS OF GERARD MANLEY 
HOPKINS edited with notes by Robert 
Bridges (oxrorp. $3.00) 


SMALL wonder it is that the poems of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins have already aroused the 
enthusiasm of a small but very select and ex- 
tremely ardent group of admirers, for they 
create a language, make use of rhythms, and 
draw upon themes to which, shockingly new 
as they would have been in Hopkins’s day, 
we have been introduced and in some cases 
accustomed by our contemporary idols. 
Among the first to welcome the work of this 
English Jesuit must be counted those who 
had earlier rallied to the support of T. S. 
Eliot, James Joyce, and Gertrude Stein. For 
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this reason it is perhaps fortunate that these 
poems did not appear until almost thirty 
years after their author’s death. Robert 
Bridges’s publication of his friend’s verses in 
1g18—and to a lesser degree this second edi- 
tion—is a literary event of almost equal im- 
portance to Paul Valéry’s emergence from his 
twenty-years’ silence with La Jeune Parque. 
Of Hopkins’s obscurity too much has al- 
ready been said, first by himself and his 
friends who discouraged publication during 
his lifetime and more recently by his critics. 
Like many another great writer he merely 
had to wait for the world to catch up with 
him. True, he distorts language constantly to 
pack his thought more densely or to meet 
the requirements of his metre or rime, using 
words in their secondary meanings, omitting 
conjunctions, pronouns, or verbs; but a care- 
ful reading and re-reading (sch as all poetry 
is entitled to and contemporary poetry in 
particular has been obliged to force upon us) 
yields at once the poet’s thought and the jus- 
tification of his tortured syntax. Beginning 
with the more direct verses in “The May 
Magnificat”, “Binsey Poplars”, or “The 
Blessed Virgin Compared to the Air We 
Breathe” and progressing through the more 
compact sonnets to such overwhelmingly 
radical experiments as “Spelt from Sibyl’s 
Leaves” and “The Leaden Echo and the 
Golden Echo”, no one of discernment could 
fail to be won over to Hopkins. It is alto- 
gether advisable, besides, to ignore at first 
(if not forever) his own remarks on his 
metrical innovations, for when not down- 
right misleading they are most often con- 
fusing. One can easily feel throughout his 
poems a conscious striving for musical ef- 
fects: an intelligent if not always successful 
use of devices peculiar to music to achieve 
certain relations of sounds and rhythms that 
will create a given emotion. And this effort 
really calls for no technical explanation. 
Hopkins’s customary “devices”, such as al- 
literation, repetition, and interior rime, 
almost always have an air of inevitability 
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about them, as if demanded by the thought 


he is expressing. Their source lies often ob- 
viously in a free association of ideas; they are 
never useless and very rarely recherché: 


Earnest, earthless, equal, attuneable, ’ vaulty, vo- 
luminous, . . . stupendous 

Evening strains to be time’s vast, ’ womb-of-all, 
home-of-all, hearse-of-all night. 


or these lines from “The Leaden Echo and 
the Golden Echo”: 


Yes I can tell such a key, I do know such a 
place, 

Where whatever’s prized and passes of us, 
everything that’s fresh and fast flying of 
us, seems to us sweet of us and swiftly 
away with, done away with, undone, 

Undone, done with, soon done with, and yet 
dearly and dangerously sweet 

Of us, the wimpled-water-dimpled, not-by-morn- 
ing-matchéd face, 

The flower of beauty, fleece of beauty, too apt 
to, ah! to fleet, 

Never fleets mére, fastened with the tenderest 
truth 

To its own best being and its loveliness of 
youth: it is an everlastingness of, O it is 
an all youth! 

Come then, your ways and airs and looks, locks, 
maiden gear, gallantry and gaiety and 
grace, 

Winning ways, airs innocent, maiden manners, 
sweet looks, loose locks, long locks, love- 
locks, gaygear, going gallant, girlgrace— 

Resign them, sign them, seal them, send them, 
motion them with breath, 

And with sigh soaring, soaring sighs deliver 
them 


Sometimes such effects lead up to a sudden 
shock of tremendous force as in the follow- 
ing lines: 
self in self steepéd 
and pdshed—quite 
Disremembering, dismémbering ’ 4ll now. 


Again in the sonnet called “Carrion Com- 
fort”, perhaps his greatest poem: 
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Cheer whom though? the hero whose heaven- 
handling flung me, féot tréd 

Me? or me that fought him? O which one? is it 
each one? That night, that year 

Of now done darkness I wretch lay wrestling 
with (my God!) my God. 


Let anyone who questions the legitimacy of 
the effects achieved in this sonnet compare it 
with certain passages in Francis Thompson’s 
The Hound of Heaven and then judge which 
is the stronger handling of the subject. 

No Jesuit poet could escape being labelled 
a mystic; Chesterton might say that if Hop- 
kins is a mystic he is indeed a Jesuit among 
Franciscans. The “dark night of the soul” 
is here in abundance, but there is very little 
of that serene and expansive communion 
with God and nature which marks the mys- 
tic’s goal. A large number of these poems re- 
flect the same problem with which Paul 
Valéry has grappled—with this great differ- 
ence: that Hopkins is more passionate, less 
urbane, than the French poet. The suffering 
is invariably psychological: the poet plunges 
into his innermost mind and endures the hor- 
ror of seeing himself see himself (je me voyais 
me voir): 


O the mind, mind has mountains; cliffs of fall 
Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed. Hold them 
cheap 


May who ne’er hung there. 
(Sonnet 45) 
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I am gall, I am heartburn. God’s most deep 
decree 
Bitter would have me taste: my taste was me. 
(Sonnet 41) 
.. of a rack 
Where, selfwrung, selfsprung, sheathe- and shel- 
terless, ’ théughts agdinst thoughts in 
groans grind. 
(Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves) 
Like Keats he calls out, “Oh, for a life of 
sensations rather than of thoughts!” 


Soul, self; come, poor Jackself, I do advise 
You, jaded, let be; call off thoughts awhile 
Elsewhere. 
(Sonnet 47) 
This preoccupation with his own intro- 
spection and his constant intellectual frus- 
tration is the keynote of Hopkins’s poetry, 
explaining his stiff technique, his tangled 
syntax, and his cumulative cacophony which 
often surpasses that of Browning’s “Popu- 
larity”. He considered himself “soft sift in an 
hourglass” or “time’s eunuch” building noth- 
ing to endure. There lies the tragedy of his 
short life and, though it is barely hinted at 
in Father Lahey’s biography, it can clearly 
be read in his verses. His experiments often 
led to “queerness” (as he referred to his ob- 
scurity); sometimes they even resulted in 
clumsiness. Wherever we place him, we can- 
not but recognize that he was “barbarous in 
beauty” and admire heartily “the achieve of, 
the master of the thing!” 
JUSTIN O'BRIEN 
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ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


POETRY AND THE CRITICISM OF 
LIFE by H. W. Garrod (HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS. $2.00) 


Tuis new volume by Professor Garrod, con- 
taining his lectures as Charles Eliot Norton 
Professor of Poetry at Harvard, illustrates 
the eternal law that the lecture which is 
agreeable to listen to when delivered from 
a platform does not always make good read- 
ing. The sentence which provokes the too 
quick laughter of the audience, the local al- 
lusion inserted to please loyal citizens, need 
not be preserved for the benefit of a reading 
public. More objectionable still is Professor 
Garrod’s manner of punctuating almost every 
sentence with a personal qualification: “I 
do not mean——”; “I have the fancy 
that ——”; “I should make bold to say ——”; 
“I were a prig else——”; “may I say it?” 
Pages literally sprinkled with this familiarity 
of the platform might be endurable if the 
matter so sprinkled were of such ponderous 
weight that the lecturer is hard put to it to 
carry his audience and his subject together. 
Yet in these lectures there is nothing pon- 
derous or even of much weight. 

The first lecture bears the title of the vol- 
ume. Others are on Matthew Arnold as poet 
and critic, Emerson, Clough, The Testament 
of Beauty, and finally Methods of Criticism 
in Poetry. The most disappointing is the one 
on Emerson, which boils down to illustration 
of the statement that Emerson is “an inspired 
naturalist of the human soul” and “a great 
literary artist”. Professor Garrod’s treatment 
of Arnold is hardly more satisfying. Arnold’s 
Marguerite he finds “almost as intriguing as 
Wordsworth’s Lucy”. He admits that Ar- 
nold’s prose may lack masculinity; “at least 


” 


the he-men of literature do not write like 
this”. But listen to his praise. After saying 
that Arnold is something of a poseur and 
that some of his effects are stagy, Professor 
Garrod accounts for Arnold’s distinction by 
saying that he is so extraordinarily enjoyable. 
“He is”, he writes, “enjoyable almost every- 
where; and a part of the enjoyment is... 
the delight which we derive from a finely 
adjusted pose.” If this is the best that can be 
said today of Arnold, he lived in vain. 

Of course he did not live in vain. Profes- 
sor Garrod, for one, is indebted to Arnold’s 
influence, although Arnold himself might 
not recognize the disciple. When Arnold at- 
tempted to make culture serve as a corrective 
for the extravagance and definiteness of reli- 
gious creeds, he actually, though without in- 
tending it, gave impetus and authority to a 
movement which deprived creeds of their 
definiteness in the name of liberalism, the 
eloquent mask of indifference. Today it is no 
new thing to be told that Jews, Catholics, and 
Protestants are all brothers serving the same 
end in their various ways, that creeds are 
unnatural barriers set up to encourage quar- 
rels about unimportant subjects. It is how- 
ever a new thing to be told that all critics 
are brothers, that their creeds are as mean- 
ingless as those of outworn religions. Yet 
this is in effect Professor Garrod’s argument 
as expressed in Methods of Criticism in 
Poetry. The argument runs something like 
this: The first end of the critic is to be inter- 
esting and to please. It is not to discover the 
best which has been thought and said in the 
world, and if the critic happens to make such 
discovery his distinction lies not in the sub- 
stance of his work but in its manner. “I can- 
not but feel,” writes Professor Garrod, “that 
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we look at criticism in too fussy a spirit, not 
sufficiently appreciating its freedoms and se- 
curities. .. . We should be better critics, I 
fancy, if we more often thought of criticism 
as, over the far greater part of it, a field of 
infinite delight in which our talents and our 
ingenuities may wander harmlessly.” 

After urging the world to take criticism 
easy, Professor Garrod shows that critical 
schools, like religious sects, though be it said 
he does not make the comparison, quarrel 
over nothing. He becomes stern for a mo- 
ment when he speaks of his own belief in 
the eternal laws of poetry, but it is a mild 
sternness we discover when we read that 
these laws cannot be ignored even if we 
want to ignore them. The self-expressionist, 
who is of all critics the most interesting, pre- 
sumes to deny the very existence of these 
laws. This denial is an error of sect. No man 
can express merely himself. “Very few of 
us know”, says Professor Garrod, “how 
empty our minds are.” We must express the 
world, our age, our environment, and the 
poet it is who expresses something known 
as world-consciousness. “That, in fact, is what 
makes it possible to speak of the laws of 
poetry at all, and to think of them as living 
entities.” The connection here between being 
interesting and expressing the living entities 
of the law is left conveniently vague, and 
no attempt is made to distinguish degrees of 
interest or even to define the term. Perhaps 
like the laws of poetry these are things one 
cannot help knowing. 

This doctrine will not be very consoling 
to those critics who have always supposed 
themselves mighty opposites. Tell Professor 
Lowes and Professor Babbitt that they are 
both wandering harmlessly over a field of 
infinite delight and that a lifetime’s effort to 
define the limits and aims of criticism is of 
value only in so far as it is interesting. Tell 
them that their attempts to analyze judg- 
ment, the poetic imagination, are idle meta- 
physical speculations. They are likely to re- 
main unconvinced of the error of their ways 
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and they might feel that easy phrases like 
world-consciousness and eternal verities do 
not solve all difficulties. They both know too 
well the implications of their own positions 
and each respects the other’s position too 
much to be taken in by talk about a criticism 
which is a matter of personal ingenuity, even 
though that criticism, whether by will or not, 
is concerned with the eternal laws of poetry. 


THEODORE BAIRD 


SHAKESPEARE’S PROBLEM COME- 
DIES by William Witherle Lawrence (Mac- 


MILLAN. $3.00) 


Arter Wilson Knight’s recent and novel in- 
terpretation of Shakespeare’s tragedies, we 
are conveniently provided by Professor Law- 
rence of Columbia University with a new 
point of view in regard to four of his come- 
dies. All’s Well that Ends Well, Measure for 
Measure, Troilus and Cressida, and the first 
acts of Cymbeline are the problem comedies 
which present “a serious and realistic treat- 
ment of a distressing complication in human 
life, but without a tragic outcome” and which 
are removed from tragi-comedy by virtue of 
their high seriousness and their lack of theat- 
ricality. The plays are here examined in the 
light of their historical and social ground- 
work, and we are invited to consider the 
combination of Elizabethan conceptions and 
medieval survivals which suggested their 
themes to Shakespeare and made popular 
with a contemporary audience what seems 
only ridiculous to our modern taste. The plot 
of All’s Well, which Professor Lawrence 
divides into “the fulfillment of the tasks” 
and the “healing of the king”, belongs to 
the general type of virtue story known as 
“The Clever Wench” and comes from Boc- 
caccio. Both themes were familiar to 
Shakespeare’s public, which looked upon 
Helena as quite justified in her conduct, both 
in the winning of Bertram and in her man- 
ner of fulfilling his conditions. For the main 
story of Measure for Measure, the dramatist 
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drew upon Giraldi Cinthio and Whetstone, 
adding one important element, the “bed 
trick”, undoubtedly suggested by the success 
of the similar incident in All’s Well. And 
according to Elizabethan convention, Mari- 
ana, like Helena, was fully justified in yield- 
ing to Angelo because of her formal betrothal 
to him. The importance given to the Duke 
is also original with Shakespeare. Similarly 
the wager theme in Cymbeline was a com- 
monplace of medieval story-telling that goes 
back through Boccaccio and Old French 
romances to a Greek popular song. In none 
of these comedies does Shakespeare depart 
from the current interpretation of these popu- 
lar themes; Professor Lawrence has ade- 
quately proved that in his age there could 
have been nothing revolting cr even un- 
natural in such situations. This critic also 
contests the general opinion of commentators 
on the final group of plays or “idyllic ro- 
mances” with the conclusion that they are a 
mixture of sunny romance and the gloomiest 
realism and that consequently they merely 
continue the mood of the problem plays. He 
protests against the theory of Dowden, 
Brandes, and Sidney Lee that “after a happy 
youth and a gloomy middle age Shakespeare 
reached at last a state of quiet serenity in 
which he died”; his thesis, which he and 
Professor Thorndike have advanced before, 
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is that the change of tone in Shakespeare’s 
work is to be traced rather to the varying 
literary fashions of his day. 


SWINBURNE AND BAUDELAIRE by 
Harold Nicolson (oxrorp. $.70) 


TuerE has been prepared by Harold Nicol- 
son, the author of many studies of French 
and English poetry, a brief lecture on the 
relations between Swinburne and Baudelaire, 
indicating the curious correspondence be- 
tween their two natures and the similarities 
between their early experiences, and trying 
to account for the fact that the great French- 
man had only a passing influence upon Swin- 
burne. The answer Mr. Nicolson believes to 
be found not in Swinburne’s early becoming 
insensitive to literary inspiration, but rather 
in the fact that Baudelaire and Swinburne 
were temperamentally akin while they dif- 
fered vastly in the “quality of their intelli- 
gence”. The master was too profound for 
his superficial imitator and as the latter 
ceased to be a poet, “the memory of Baude- 
laire became for Swinburne a painful centre 
of self-criticism and self-reproach”. Mr. Nic- 
olson’s conclusion is quite legitimate; in fact 
it seems self-evident from the first without 
necessity of proof or even statement. 
JUSTIN O'BRIEN 
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LEIGH HUNT’S “EXAMINER” EXAM- 
INED by Edmund Blunden (Harpers. $4.00) 


Tuts book appeared in England in 1928, and 
Blunden’s comprehensive biography of Hunt 
(of which he speaks in the preface to the 
present volume as though it were still in 
prospect) has appeared subsequently. It is a 
good book, performing a useful service and 
containing much delightful and valuable 
matter. John and Leigh Hunt began to issue 
the Examiner in 1808, and Leigh Hunt’s con- 
nection with it continued until 1825, when 
he returned to England after his discourag- 
ing Italian sojourn (the success of which 
was doomed at the outset by the death of 
Shelley) to find that his brother no longer 
considered himt one of the proprietors of 
the paper. 

The Examiner \was the most notable of the 
surprising number of journalistic projects 
with which Leigh Hunt had to do in the 
course of his inéredibly industrious and un- 
lucky life. Its“attack on the Regent (George 
IV) and the politics of the Napoleonic period 
brought several prosecutions, and resulted in 
the famous conviction and sentence of John 
and Leigh Hunt to separate jails for two 
years. Hunt in jail was a charming, witty, 
courageous, and on the whole comfortable 
martyr, who enjoyed the admiring visits of 
friends, writers, and liberals all the way from 
Lamb to Byron. There was little to presage 
the later life of the often vilified, often de- 
rided, always poverty-stricken, and always 
toiling man who lived to be caricatured by 
Dickens and who greeted the young genius 
of Tennyson, as he had that of Keats and 
Shelley, with generous enthusiasm and dis- 
cernment. 
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The pages of the Examiner yield Blunden 
a good deal of treasure, surprisingly fresh 
and unrusted after a century. What imagina- 
tion and gusto animated Hunt’s journalism, 
how ineffably gifted it seems by comparison 
with the journalism of to-day! Much of it 
was devoted to personal abuse and attack, 
which our contemporary taste perhaps rightly 
condemns. Yet we have become too mealy- 
mouthed, and might well profit by some out- 
right speaking. As a piece of imaginative 
vilification, take Hunt’s premonitory vision 
of Southey’s funeral, in which the ironic 
cortége was arranged in complete order, all 
because he disliked Southey’s politics. It 
began with 
A Corporal and File of Soldiers 
to clear the way, 
Penny trumpets, two and two, 
Jacobins with their coats turned— 
and continued through an elaborate parade to 
Empty Carriages of the Ministers 
and Court, 
Hirelings on Horseback— 


which duly brought up the rear. Space fails 
to mention many incidental delights which 
Blunden culls from the Examiner. There 
was, for example, the panegyric on Miss 
Tree’s leg (Hunt was a great dramatic critic, 
as this excerpt alone conclusively shows) 
written in the course of an article on Twelfth 
Night at Covent Garden. “We must be al- 
lowed to say that Miss Tree’s leg is the very 
prettiest leg we ever saw on the stage. It is 
not at all like the leg which is vulgarly 
praised even in a man, and which is doubly 
misplaced under a lady—a bit of a balustrade 
turned upside down. . . . It is a right femi- 
nine leg, delicate in foot, trim in ankle, and 
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with a calf at once soft and well-cut, dis- 
tinguished and unobtrusive. . . . It is fit for 

a statue; still fitter for where it is... .” 
The first part of Blunden’s book is a series 
of notes, year by year, upon the Examiner's 
contents; mainly the literary, dramatic, and 
artistic contents. The second part contains 
selections by or about Leigh Hunt, Lamb, 
Shelley, Keats, and Bryon, including several 
agreeable trifles attributed to Lamb for the 
first time. Here is contained entire the cele- 
brated editorial on “Young Poets” which an- 
nounced Keats and Shelley to the world; and 
here are Hunt’s brilliant reviews (from the 
Examiner and the Indicator, sometimes vir- 
tually a literary supplement to the Examiner) 
of successive volumes by Keats and Shelley, 
together with his rejoinders to the Quar- 
terly’s attacks on them. The present reviewer 
considers these papers as good criticism of 
Keats and Shelley as he has ever seen within 
equal limits, and all the more astounding be- 
cause it is contained in notices contemporary 
almost to the minute. It is an equal matter 
for surprise that these Examiner papers have 
never before been reprinted entire. (They 
have, of course, been quoted and alluded to 
frequently enough.) They place Hunt high 
in the ranks of criticism and higher still in 
the ranks of generosity and fine friendship. 
They establish again and on a firmer footing 

his character as “the friend of genius”. 
THEODORE MORRISON 


AMULETS AND SUPERSTITIONS dy 
Sir E. A. Wallis Budge (oxrorp. $12.00) 


SomE six years after his retirement as Keeper 
of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities of 
the British Museum, Sir E. Wallis Budge has 
compiled a ready answerer to questions in 
the field of magic. This latest short cut to 
learning surpasses Dr. Cadman’s Counsel in 
that the answers are based on scholarly in- 
vestigations, and it is more readable than 
Ripley’s Believe It or Not in that it provides 
a logical and integrated survey of its field. 


As an aid to reference a fifty-page index is 
included, though it must be confessed that 
in spite of its verbal rather than analytic or- 
ganization it is neither complete nor entirely 
reliable. Bibliographical notes are given in 
the text, some of them surprisingly recent 
and some hoary with age. The style is lighter 
than the format of the book would suggest 
—it is even garrulous—but as full of erudi- 
tion as one would expect in a compendium 
by a scholar who has been knighted for his 
learning. Twenty-two plates show the occa- 
sional beauty of the amulets discussed, 
among them the Persian scrolls and the 
Christian crucifixes; and the three hundred 
additional illustrations provide valuable 
sources of reference, as in the case of the 
drawings of fifty-seven Egyptian divinities 
with their symbols. 

The reader will probably not go far with- 
out wondering just where amulets and super- 
stitions give way to faith and cult accessories, 
and where belief in the supernatural becomes 
rational fostering of memory. Is there no es- 
sential difference between amulets and ro- 
saries and wedding rings? Wallis Budge in 
his detached sympathy for all forms of 
human experience would probably grant dif- 
ferences, but continue to lump them together 
all the same on the basis of association of 
ideas, and perhaps this tolerance is legitimate 
in a popular book of reference. 

Less understandable is the limited space 
given to classical beliefs and practices. To say 
that they are outside the writer’s own field 
is hardly cogent in the light of some of the 
material he finds space for. One would have 
liked, for example, a discussion of the Evil 
Eye and the Medusa legend, or of the figure 
of Athena on the frieze of the Pergamon 
altar, where she seems to be killing a Giant 
with a glance. Further, the occult investiga- 
tions of several American classicists might 
well have merited attention. The studies of 
Tavenner on bullae, and of McCartney on 
Weather Signs, and of Johnson on Cursive 
Tablets come to mind in this connection. 
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On the other hand, the layman who has 
occasion to look up the significance of a 
stone or the meaning of a life-line in Amu- 
lets and Superstitions will have a delightful 
time browsing in the esoteric world here un- 
folded. Alive as he no doubt will be to the 
practical concerns of our present year of 
grace, he will learn that white jade has pro- 
phylactic power against intestinal influenza, 
that the Hebrews used amulets which in- 
sured business prosperity, that certain letters 
enable the accused to preserve a “fair coun- 
tenance” in the court-room, that means are 
known to arouse sleepy oxen to the benefit 
of the farmer, and that whether he be a 
dweller in New York or in Chicago there are 
protectives against both racketeer and gun- 
man. The Wise Men of the East, he will find, 
even provided protection against the evils of 
drunkenness, but not, alas, of Prohibition. 

WILLIAM SENER RUSK 


A PAGAN’S PILGRIMAGE dy Llewelyn 


Powys (HARCOURT, BRACE. $2.50) 


Ir the pilgrimage of each age to the Holy 
Land may serve as an index to what the age 
thinks of the Christian tradition, A Pagan’s 
Pilgrimage by Llewelyn Powys should be of 
interest as an index to contemporary thought. 
The present volume is essentially a sequel to 
The Cradle of God, in which, while reject- 
ing Christianity as incompatible with “a 
clear and enlightened vision of life”, the 
author dealt, not without stylistic charm, 
with the magnetic personality of Jesus. 
Doubtless many readers will feel that A 
Pagan’s Pilgrimage suffers from endeavoring 
to be two very different things at once—a 
materialist’s and monist’s irascible diatribe 
against a dualistic Christianity; and a pictur- 
esque travel book, recording a poet’s vivid 
impressions not only of the Holy Land but 
also of Athens, Cyprus, Rhodes and Capri. 
One infers from the beginning and the end, 
proclaiming matter as the only reality, that 
Mr. Powys is himself primarily concerned 
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with philosophy. In the main, his philosophy 
is a sort of grave-digger’s version, lurid and 
somewhat melodramatic, of Locke’s sensa- 
tionalism, touched at times by the haunting 
beauty of Keats and Pater. Mr. Powys tells 
us that during his twenty-year fight against 
tuberculosis “blood never came from my 
chest without my concluding for a certainty 
that now at last the end of my protracted 
reprieve has arrived”, and we can thus under- 
stand and sympathize with his deeply emo- 
tional yearning for the dualistic faith of the 
Christian tradition which he views as “a 
subtle method of escape from pain”, from 
the “trap” of matter, enabling mankind to 
“approach with more confidence the room of 
death”. It is evident, however, that, like so 
many contemporary liberals, he began his 
pilgrimage with somewhat dogmatic and 
narrow views, affirming that “the evidence 
of the senses cannot fall very far short of 
what is absolute reality”. The materialist, pre- 
judiced from the start, seems to imply, at 
least, that one may test the validity of a 
dualistic outlook by examining the traces of 
Jesus’s “earthly sojournings”. The Grave of 
God turns out to be “nothing, the veriest chi- 
canery, a prinked-up conjuring trick”; there 
was, Mr. Powys concludes, no Resurrection, 
“no reviving”, the story of Easter morning 
being an “ancient piece of graveyard hear- 
say”. Like other naturalists who deplore 
dogmatism and the lack of liberal sympathy, 
Mr. Powys dismisses the Christian tradition 
as “childish chat”, “a rotten and twisted 
branch”, “a toadstool of suffering”. “We 
thrive on cozenage as nanny goats and quails 
on the poison of hellebore.” Although, as the 
title indicates, the book purports to substitute 
for Christianity a vague paganism, it is sig- 
nificant that the greatest of the pagans, who 
forever stressed the dualism between the One 
and the Many, is dismissed as a “mouth of 
mischief” voicing “canting deceptions”. No, 
this book has more in common with a de- 
cadent naturalism than with the great clas- 
sical tradition, inspiring courage and serenity. 
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For, like the work of most naturalistic mon- 
ists who found life upon sensation, A Pagan’s 
Pilgrimage is written in the shadow of one 
dark obsession: the obsession of transience 
and death. “Bones and skulls, skulls and 
bones—we must all come to it—the vivid im- 
pressions that we get, gone in a moment, our 
treasured sensations as though they had not 
been! For all breathing life there is no other 
reality than what was here represented, skulls 
with eye-sockets filled with mud!” Thus, 
ultimately, to one who founds life upon mat- 
ter,—ironically enough!—“nothing matters”. 
At the end, the dogmatic materialist gazes 
wistfully into a volcano’s “steaming caldron” 
of “boiling mud”, and concludes: 


It was like watching primordial matter at 
work before ever there was a mind to contem- 
plate it. Against the turgid jorum of mud the 
accidental irrelevance of human life became 
plain, the accidental relevance of all life. Here 
was the basic slime unredeemed. . . . What 
force, what power, was here, and how uncon- 
cerned, and how pitiless! 


Thus A Pagan’s Pilgrimage is one more 
scarcely-needed testimony of the morbid de- 
spair bred by a naturalistic monist’s view of 
man as a chaos of sensations submerged in 
the blind law of nature, by a denial of those 
precious attributes which transcend matter, 
which represent the distinguishing quality 
of humanity, and which—in place of stul- 
tifying determinism and futility—give man- 
kind purposeful direction and inner satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Powys’s title should not blind us to 
the fact that his wisdom is essentially that of 
such contemporaries as O'Neill and Cabell. 
The first has embroidered the theme that 
“everything in life is so contemptuously acci- 
dental”, has prayed, vicariously, “Oh, God, 
so deaf and dumb and blind! . . . teach me 
to be resigned to be an atom!” And the sec- 
ond has concluded, in his incomparably and 
delicately artistic way, that man is “an ape 
who chatters to himself of kinship with the 
archangels while filthily he digs for ground- 


nuts”, “a parasite infesting the epidermis of 
a midge among planets”, or—as the urbane 
Virginian gentleman remarks elsewhere— 
man is only a bubble in fermenting swill. At 
best, Mr. Powys assures us, we may aspire— 
although vainly—to a sort of vegetative felic- 
ity: “We mammals can never hope to emu- 
late the gentle civilization of the vegetable 
world”. He has at least kept faith with his 
readers and fulfilled the promise aroused by 
his description of himself as “one who prides 
himself upon his acquaintance with the ac- 
tual matter-of-fact earth and has no disposi- 
tion for meddling with affairs transacted 
above the height of an ox when he stands 
with the sun on his hide in the middle of a 
pasture”. 

If one considers the book not as a philoso- 
phic statement but as travelogue, he can be, 
I am glad to say, much more charitable. As 
in the case of naturalists such as Keats and 
Pater, Mr. Powys’s devotion to the life of 
the senses has esthetic compensations and 
often results in a closeness of observation in- 
spiring a considerable charm of imagery, in 
a felicitous choice of words to evoke atmos- 
phere and cadence, and in a singular capac- 
ity to render contagious his delight in beauty 
of a sensuous order. “The lust I have for the 
visible world”, he remarks, “leads me to ex- 
amine very closely every scrap of matter that 
I come upon.” The reader can perhaps judge 
from the following illustration as to the 
success of the author’s endeavor to create 
what one might call “sound pictures in tech- 
nicolor”: 


The sun was hot upon our shoulders. Every- 
where bright colours struck against our sight. 
All at once a loud sound broke the noonday 
hour, a sound insistent and resonant as a bell. 
It was the voice of a man. We looked up and 
there on a platform encircling the top of a 
minaret was the muezzin calling Mohammedans 
to prayer. ... There against the dome of the 
firmament, blue and wide and fathomless, stood 
this living dot. We could see he was bending 
like a snake, touching his hands first to his 
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temples and then to his loins. Every atom, 
every electron, in that cloudless sky was quiver- 
ing with sunshine. 


Certainly one must accord Mr. Powys con- 
siderable merit as a picture-painter in words, 
although readers of Lessing will doubtless 
raise the question as to whether, after all, 
picture-painting is the highest function of 
words. One cannot forbear reflecting regret- 
fully upon how effective the author’s work 
might have been, considering his native gifts 
as a stylist, had his power as a thinker and 
artist not been short-circuited by a decadent 
and stultifying naturalism. 

HARRY HAYDEN CLARK 


INDIA: LAND OF THE BLACK PA- 
GODA by Lowell Thomas (century. $4.00) 


THE LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER 
by Major F. Y eats-Brown., (v1k1NG. $2.75) 


Two new books on India, written respec- 
tively by an Englishman and an American 
on the same trip, form a striking contrast 
in national and personal point of view, and 
together compose an extraordinarily vivid 
and complete picture. 

The prolific Mr. Lowell Thomas inter- 
views India as he interviewed Lawrence of 
Arabia, Count Luckner and Captain Lauter- 
bach. His familiar journalistic style has en- 
deared him to thousands of running readers 
of ready-made romance. The sly nudge of a 
British general in Jerusalem supplied the in- 
centive for his pilgrimage to the Black Pa- 
goda at Kanarak to see the most obscene 
sculpture in the world. Accompanied by an 
expert photographer (Mr. Harry Chase) he 
set out for a two months’ trip. But India had 
more than one news story to tell, and the 
journey was lengthened to two years. 

The British government contributed to the 
expedition the invaluable services of Major 
Francis Yeats-Brown, an English officer of 
Indian cavalry steeped in the language and 
customs of the country. Inspired by Mr. 





Thomas’s literary zeal Major Yeats-Brown 
produced his own version of the journey, 
preceded by the story of his life. Neither 
writer tells us about his travelling compan- 
ions, and Mr. Thomas says little about him- 
self. He is merely the instrument by which 
India is recorded. Starting methodically at 
the southernmost tip of the peninsula he zig- 
zags back and forth across the land after the 
manner of Indian railways, describing sights 
and impressions with unsparing vividness. 
Superstition, poverty and disease form a 
pageant of ignorance and filth. Tortures and 
deformities are self-inflicted in the name of 
religion. A whole city is cursed with the ca- 
lamity of elephantiasis. A nation claiming to 
hold life sacred cares less for human rights 
than for the right to live of animals and in- 
sects. Among the devotees of cults, Mrs. Be- 
sant and Rabindranath Tagore are visited, 
and a yogi, said to be able to raise the dead, 
produces requested perfumes out of thin air. 

Mr. Thomas names his chapters cleverly 
and leads the reader forward with tempting 
intimations about the Black Pagoda. He sa- 
lutes Indian mysticism, and Major Yeats- 
Brown, by calling the latter his guru, or yogi 
teacher, and without malice lists the causes 
of India’s shortcomings. At last he arrives at 
the Black Pagoda itself, only to leave his poor 
readers completely in the dark. Distant illus- 
trations are excused on the plea that closer 
views would not be ‘permitted. The object of 
this whole pilgrimage is dismissed as an “un- 
paralleled obscenity”, but cited as the symbol 
of all India. Even the location of the temple 
is omitted from the map which serves as end- 
papers to the book, but the author seems to 
invite the reader to go and see what he has 
enjoyed. 

Major Yeats-Brown begins his narrative in 
1905 when he arrived in India to become an 
officer in the Seventeenth Cavalry. Claiming 
to be but a blunt soldier, he writes in a style 
that is pretentious compared to that of Mr. 
Thomas, though the meaning is sometimes 
obscured by a casual omission of significant 
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details. The book’s title is derived from con- 
sidering the author’s varied experiences as 
several separate lives. 

The youth of nineteen, fresh from Harrow 
and the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
is a fancier of pedigreed dogs and thorough- 
bred horses. India first charms him with a 
Nautch dance, then frightens him with the 
suicides of two dogs at an ancient tomb. He 
seeks occult enlightenment and is promised 
the instruction of a guru at Benares. At the 
latter place he sits at the feet of Mrs. Besant 
but does not find his guru there. An inter- 
lude of healthy exercise and victorious polo 
follows. Then comes the vigorous hunting of 
wild boars. The major captures and makes 
friends with a native who intends to kill 
him. 

At the Taj Mahal he is unexpectedly 
directed to his promised guru in Benares, 
but the teacher tells the Englishman he is 
not yet ready to become a pupil. In another 
boar hunt his favorite horse is killed and 
the major returns to Europe for five years 
of war. In the trenches he is an interpreter, 
and later in Mesopotamia an observer in the 
Royal Flying Corps. Captured by Turks he 
finally escapes to London for Christmas, 
1918. Back in India he is wounded in fron- 
tier fighting and while recuperating is de- 
tailed to accompany Mr. Lowell Thomas. 

His itinerary of the four crowded months 
of travel that follow is strangely enough 
almost the direct opposite of that described 
by Mr. Thomas in his two-year version of 
the trip. There is no statement of when or 
where the travellers part, but the major is 
out of the service at last and back with his 
guru from Benares, who again sends him 
away to learn occult mysteries for himself. 
By pretending bewilderment the author sub- 
tly and comprehensively conveys the ascetic 
doctrines of Yoga to the reader. His whole 
journey is a philosophical progression with 
only shadowy dream-pictures of the land and 
people. Except for his drilling, polo and pig- 


sticking he seems never to come in contact 


with the real world about him. Of the sordid 
side of India he sees little. Even the Black 
Pagoda is speedily dismissed as a primitive 
but ugly treatise on psycho-analysis. Keenly 
imaginative and profoundly intellectual he 
is still unwholesomely tainted with the tropic 
dalliance and procrastination which passes 
in the Orient as the threshold of Nirvana. 
In contrast Mr. Thomas’s keen and material- 
istic observations of physical reality make 
one wish he were sometimes less unflinch- 
ingly accurate. 

Major Yeats-Brown is for the philosophic- 
ally inquiring, Mr. Thomas for the morbidly 
inquisitive. But for broad-minded seekers 
after information the two books together will 
satisfy all tastes and explain all points of 
view. 

LOUIS E. LAFLIN, JR. 


WORLD WITHOUT END }by Helen 
Thomas (HARPERS. $2.50) 


THe romance and marriage of the author 
and Edward Thomas, the English poet and 
essayist was narrated in As It Was, by H. T., 
and the book closed with the birth of their 
first child. World Without End, with which 
is included the earlier book, spans some fif- 
teen years more to the departure of the hus- 
band and father for the front. 

It is difficult not to be flippant about the 
entire work. The style, if its simplicity is un- 
conscious, is to be regretted; if the simplic- 
ity, as one suspects, is studied, it should be 
held up as a warning. Why all writers of 
personal revelation, from those who, in popu- 
lar domestic journals, tell how they built 
rock gardens, to the more fortunate whose 
work appears in bound volumes, feel obliged 
to use the same grammar-school-composition 
diction, remains a mystery. Perhaps it is to 
give the personal touch. At any rate, Mrs. 
Thomas’s book, which abounds incidentally 
in botanical and topographical lore, and tells 
how she made houses livable, gives a frank 
story of her married life, which may interest 
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Edward Thomas’s admirers. She shows him 
naive, selfish, beautiful, passionate, and 
moody to the point of insanity, condemned 
all his life to hack work and uncertain of 
that; she appears as a simple sentimental 
woman, blindly devoted to him and enjoy- 
ing nothing so much as catering to him and 
bearing his children. Both had perfectly jolly 
times hunting for the first violets and listen- 
ing to the first cuckoos in spring. The ini- 
tiate may enjoy this true story. It is to be 
feared that the Philistines will find it rather 
funny. Some of us were taught that to tell 
all one’s business was bad taste. A good 
many seem to have missed this earlier train- 
ing or to have forgotten it altogether. 
ROBERT MOLLOY 


THE COURSE OF EMPIRE edited by 


Valeska Bari (cOWARD-MCCANN. $4.00) 


Tue full story of the California gold rush 
has never yet been adequately told, but it is 
safe to say that The Course of Empire will 
one day be an important source work for 
the telling. No single book hitherto has 
discussed so many phases of the gold dis- 
covery and its aftermath, or has cast in con- 
venient form such a body of useful and 
authentic material. 

When Sam Brannan rode down from Sut- 
ter’s Mill in 1848 with a little bottle of gold 
dust and nuggets in his uplifted fist, he ini- 
tiated one of the world’s great migrations. 
The news spread like wildfire. Towns were 
depopulated and farms were abandoned; 
ships lay drifting at anchor in San Francisco 
harbor while their crews, and often their cap- 
tains as well, deserted to the mines. The 
shipping offices in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston were besieged by frenzied mobs 
who waited days in line for a chance to pur- 
chase passage around the Horn. Tickets to 
California were raffled in churches. Hun- 
dreds of wagon trains, many of which in- 
cluded no one over twenty-five years of age, 
set out across the Great Plains, braving thirst 
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and starvation, Indians and cholera, for a 
chance at the pot of gold. 

California in 1849 was a land of lawless 
youth. The dirty, rough, fiercely bearded 
miners who crowded the brothels and gam- 
bling hells of San Francisco were ordinary 
young men away from home on a lark— 
young men who had for the moment no par- 
ents or families or ancestors, who were free 
of convention and restraint, who took a boy- 
ish delight in cultivating the fine art of pro- 
fanity and in calling their settlements by 
such fearsome or irreverent names as Bloody 
Gulch and Hell’s Delight. Ships from every 
part of the world brought gamblers, bullies, 
pickpockets and ladies of pleasure to the 
feast of gold. The thrifty French government 
emptied its prisons and paid the passages of 
scores of impenitent Magdalenes. Under the 
influx of thousands of gold-seekers, the 
pleasant Arcadian civilization of Spanish 
California was buried forever. 

Here, in Valeska Bari’s compilation, are 
documents bearing upon every aspect of this 
glittering and incredible migration. There 
are narratives set down by men who made 
the journey to California—around the Horn, 
across the Isthmus, overland by way of the 
Great Plains or the Gila Desert. There is 
James Marshall’s own description of the day 
when he picked up a tiny nugget of gold in 
Mr. Sutter’s mill-race. There are accounts of 
life at the diggings, and in the mushroom 
city of San Francisco in the fifties. Most in- 
teresting of all are two translated Spanish 
manuscripts—one by Captain Fernandez, 
and the other by that lordliest of Spanish 
Californians, General Vallejo—recording the 
American seizure of the province and the 
destruction of the older civilization. In com- 
piling her work, Valeska Bari has had access 
to the manuscripts in the Bancroft Collec- 
tion, and to other valuable and unpublished 
papers in the possession of the California 
Historical Society and the Society of Cali- 
fornia Pioneers. 


MARGARET WALLACE 
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ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS OF THE 
ANDES by Philip Ainsworth Means (scris- 
NER'S. $7.50) 


Or THosE great civilizations which the Span- 
iards destroyed, perhaps the most interesting, 
as it was in some ways the most advanced, 
is that of the Incas. A carefully worked out, 
well codrdinatéd social structure, wherein 
every man and woman had his or her ap- 
pointed place, and to which poverty and un- 
employment were unknown; a long line of 
able rulers, who fully recognized and were 
capable of fulfilling their responsibilities; a 
religion of exceptional flexibility, which of- 
fered a dignified, practically monotheistic 
concept to the intelligent, while providing 
an imposing ritual as well as a number of 
easily comprehended, kindly deities to com- 
fort the simple-minded; with all these for its 
assets, the Incaic culture was in many ways 
admirable. A number of things we regard 
as necessities were lacking; but what is un- 
known is never missed. 

This culture developed from others yet 
more ancient. After a short account of the 
geography of the Andean region, Mr. Means 
tells us what is as yet known of the Chimu, 
Nazac and Tiahuanaco cultures, and of the 
silent witnesses they have left behind them 
in the shape of some curious and remark- 
able stone-work, and yet more remarkable 
pottery. The portrait-vases, especially those be- 
longing to the early Chimu period, are really 
amazing examples of ancient art. These cul- 
tures declined and died, and in the eleventh 
century innumerable small tribes, warring 
more or less constantly with one another, 
provided an opportunity for the first Inca 
chief who can really be called an historical 
figure, Sinchi Rocca. He became the ruler 
of a little group of tribes in the Cuzco Val- 
ley; tactfully and diplomatically he extended 
his authority. His successors seem to have 
inherited his tact as well as his power, and so, 
sometimes by armed and sometimes by dip- 
lomatic conquest, the Empire of the Incas, 
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Sons of the Sun, grew and flourished, until 
it became the shining splendor the Spaniards 
found. Mr. Means describes the economic, 
governmental, social, religious and artistic as- 
pects of the Incaic Empire, devoting some 
considerable space to the festivals and cere- 
monials so numerous in the lives not only of 
the nobles but of the common people as 
well, and yet more to the achievements of 
this ancient civilization in the art of the 
loom. His large, fully illustrated and richly 
detailed volume is a mine of information 
concerning phases of history and of archeol- 
ogy about which the majority of us know 
far too little. 

LOUISE MAUNSELL FIELD 


THE SCIENCE OF FOLKLORE dy Alex- 
ander Haggerty Krappe (pial pPREss. $4.00) 


In nis Introduction, Mr. Krappe is at great 
pains to convince his readers that folklore is 
an exact and positive science; but in the 
remaining portions of his book he demon- 
strates clearly that it is not, and never has 
been, anything of the sort. For folklore, as 
it is practised in our leading universities, 
presents little or no objectivity either of 
attitude or method. On the contrary, the 
method consists largely in the pedantic and 
rather haphazard collection of large masses 
of data about popular literature, and the 
subsequent filling in of wide gaps with sup- 
positions and hypotheses whose derivation 
bears little relationship to such accurate in- 
formation as exists. As yet, few folklorists 
have interpreted the slender stock of relevant 
material at their command in any fashion 
useful either for our knowledge or our pleas- 
ure in popular literature, and the impression 
remains that folklore exists principally for 
its own sake and for the endless piling up 
of valueless facts. If this so-called science is 
to realize the elaborate claims made for it 
as a supplement to history and a means for 
making valuable contributions to the study 
of psychological and sogial humanity, it 
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would seem to be high time that it began 
to do so. Folklorists have been industriously 
dissecting fairy tales for a great many years, 
and Mr. Krappe satisfactorily summarizes 
what has been accomplished; and the net 
result so far, it can be honestly stated, is 
practically nothing. In 1893 Joseph Bédier, 
in his book, Les Fabliaux, pointed out pretty 
clearly the bounds within which folklore 
can be useful and about how far it can go. 
Mr. Krappe joins those who have since criti- 
cized Bédier’s sensible findings; no one has 
yet refuted the main lines of his arguments. 

As long as he is dealing with descrip- 
tive matters, the types of popular literature, 
the principal characteristics of each type et 
cetera, Mr. Krappe’s study is interesting and 
useful. And its author avoids many of the 
absurdities of Lang, Kittredge and other folk- 
lorists. It is refreshing to find that he has 
a clear conception of the nature of popular 
literature and wastes no time with the phan- 
toms of communal origin or the overflow of 
the folk-soul. But when he starts the inevi- 
table round of suppositions that are the stock 
in trade of contemporary medievalism, Mr. 
Krappe has little to offer. 


EUGENE ARMFIELD 


SIEGFRIED by Jean 


Giraudoux (DIAL 
PRESS. $2.00) 


Wuen Jean Giraudoux turned from his 
diplomatic duties at the Quai d’Orsay and 
risked his reputation as a very successful 
novelist to stage his own adaptation of Sieg- 
fried et le Limousin at the Comédie des 
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Champs-Elysées, he became overnight the 
idol of Paris. Now after a year’s run in the 
French capital, the play has been produced 
in America by Miss Eva Le Gallienne. 

An unknown soldier suffering from 
amnesia, picked up on the field of battle 
and re-educated by the German girl, Eva, 
the anonymous Siegfried Kleist stands at 
the head of the new government. But he is 
tortured by the desire to discover his identity. 
From Paris comes Genevieve Prat to claim 
him as her lover, Jacques Forestier; and she 
is presented to him as a teacher of French. 
Throughout the second and third acts, then, 
we witness the struggle between Genevieve 
and Eva, between all that is Latin in Jacques 
and the Teutonic culture that has been 
grafted upon him in the past six years. 
The last act, staged in a frontier customs 
office, shows the victorious Genevieve taking 
the hero back to his real patrie. 

To say that this play is concerned with 
political or national problems, as many 
critics both here and abroad have done, is 
absurd. And it is still further removed from 
propaganda. The most penetrating of French 
critics, however, agreed in seeing in Sieg- 
fried a new kind of theatre in which poetry 
plays the largest part, in which as in the 
Romantic drama each character has a right 
to finish his sentences no matter how long, 
and whose style presents a new language 
sparkling with unexpected images and ver- 
bal acrobatics. Thanks to Mr. Philip Carr’s 
translation, Giraudoux’s delightful style can 
now be fully enjoyed in English. 


JUSTIN O'BRIEN 
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MORE OR LESS VALEDICTORY 


T was, as I recall it, just a year ago that I 
entered upon this mild adventure of re- 
viewing first novels. Just why I did it I 

cannot now say. Certainly I labored under 
no illusion as to my capacity to discern 
genius where others overlooked it, nor was I 
more partial to the work of inexperienced 
writers than to the writings of more practised 
hands. But for many years as a publisher I 
had enjoyed the semi-annual pleasure of “dis- 
covering” at least one new writer. I had cried 
Lo here! in the spring and in the fall; and 
oftentimes my pleasure in such discoveries 
was shared by others, but more often it was 
not. And I had watched these first-born go 
out into a world peopled by harried and in- 
different reviewers who took what came to 
their hands and said what they thought of it; 
peopled moreover by equally harried indif- 
ferent readers who took what was forced 
upon them by booksellers, critics and those 
well-informed friends who control that mys- 
terious demon known as Wordofmouth and 
thereby the fortunes of all books. I had 
watched these first-born, I say; but I had 
done more. I had crooned over them in 
manuscript, I had sweated over them in 
proof, and then I had whispered and shouted 
their praises to reviewers, and booksellers and 
amiable other persons until rather too often 
a book I had once known as a good piece of 
work became enlarged to heroic size; and if 
it did not receive the praise it seemed to 
merit it became in my mind the victim of a 
malicious neglect, of a conspiracy to suppress 
new talent. I had shouted myself, you see, 
into an enthusiasm which was perhaps 
slightly greater than the occasion warranted. 


Finding it unshared I would murmur bitter 
words against the public which would not 
give a hearing to unknown writers at the 
mere cost of two dollars and an evening’s 
time. 

So, having lately abandoned the publish- 
ing of fiction, I became a reviewer of sorts. I 
had no notion, I repeat, of appointing my- 
self Moses to a bewildered generation of 
novel readers. I suspect I was moved by 
more personal motives. I wanted to discover 
whether I had been talking through my hat 
all these years; whether the recognition of 
new talent was as chancy a thing as it ap- 
peared, and more particularly whether the 
swans of which every publisher boasts were, 
as reviewers often maintained, a less noble 
breed of fowl. Somebody, I had been saying 
from time to time, should really spend a 
year or so in reading all the new first novels, 
studying them comparatively and sifting the 
true talent from the false. Such a ohe might 
make some really valuable discoveries—at 
best a new Dostoievski, at worst an answer 
to the question: What Are Our Young Folks 
Doing? Such a one would at any rate have 
had a unique experience. 

It was at this point that the most amiable 
editor of my acquaintance interrupted. “Why 
don’t you do it yourself?” he said. “You have 
been publishing too many novels. Why not 
read a few for a change? Besides, it is not 
too late for even you to enjoy a unique 
experience.” 

So for a year I have gone painstakingly 
through the first novels, reading the good 
and bad alike, knowing in the process pleas- 
ure and boredom and the occasional excite- 
ment that comes from the discovery that here 
is a person who can write, and at monthly 
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intervals recording, as honestly and as agree- 
ably as I could, my opinion of what I have 
read. It has been, on the whole, an enter- 
taining experience, but scarcely enlightening. 
Certainly I have discovered nothing new 
about the craft of fiction as it is practised by 
the inexperienced. I have discovered no new 
genius; and such talent as I have perceived 
has elsewhere been acclaimed as readily and 
in equally positive terms. I have made a few 
quiet wagers with myself about some half- 
dozen writers whose books have come into 
my hands during the past year, but a sudden 
rush of prudence bids me suppress their 
names. I have, to the other hand, had an un- 
easy suspicion that I was not always accu- 
rately expressing what little opinion I had of 
various books of which I wrote, and that I, 
of necessity, have talked a good deal of non- 
sense about novels which were better dis- 
missed with a curt “not bad” or, at best, 
“pretty good”. Such books will really not 
bear discussion. And so having gained no 
wisdom and imparted none, having discov- 
ered that there is nothing new to be discov- 
ered by the experiment, and being assured, 
after all, that the commonwealth of letters is 
safe in other hands, I think it best to call a 
halt to this undertaking. I shall go no more 
a-roving through the little world of first 
novels; I shall never again read through a 
book which bores me, and I shall certainly 
never again attempt to say in a predeter- 
mined number of words what I think about 
any book which does not move me strongly. 

But at this point I hear you say: This is 
all very well, but you are overlong in leave- 
taking. Go if you must, but do not stand 
forever in the open door—A moment please. 
I’m not quite done, and there are still a few 
books I must talk about. There is, for in- 
stance, Three Steeples (Covici-Friede. $2.50). 

My betters tell me that Three Steeples is 
overwritten, and as this is a term whose 
meaning I have never precisely understood, 
I am not prepared to controvert the charge. 
Mr. Leroy MacLeod’s writing is luxuriant 
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with metaphors, but to me these metaphors 
appear to be of the stuff of his thought and 
not something put on for adornment. You 
can tell the literary coxcomb by his verbs, for 
in choosing these he is most likely to strain 
and posture. But Mr. MacLeod’s verbs, how- 
ever uncommon, neatly fit and illuminate 
his sense. He is, I take it, a man who sees 
things naturally in associative terms, whose 
mind leaps the far distance between unlike 
things, finding some congenial element in 
the two and proclaiming it unconsciously. 
His figures of speech are not always true and 
are sometimes, although rarely, common- 
place, but they spring from an honest percep- 
tion. Certainly I find in them no evidence of 
straining after a startling effect, and often 
in a casual line he creates an image of au- 
thentic beauty. 

As for the book, it has substance and dig- 
nity but not quite, I think, life. Its scope is 
impressive, for he has managed to get be- 
tween covers a whole village and to present 
it in scrupulous and intimate detail. Chapter 
after chapter reveals some sharply vivid scene 
of village life—men gossiping in a barber 
shop, half innocent of bucolic dissipations, 
of the thousand varied activities that go on 
within the limits of the community. Little 
by little these merge to form a common 
stream of action—a stream dammed and di- 
rected by the Durkens, father and son, who 
overshadow the town. They love it with a 
stubborn relentless devotion, these two, and 
attempt to remake it into the thing which 
they desire, giving no thought to the needs 
and wishes of their fellow-villagers. So the 
elder Durken builds an unwanted church 
and a grain elevator which first impoverishes, 
then kills him. And the fanatic son comes 
home to preach a religion that is harsh and 
inhuman and which in the end betrays him 
in turn. 

All this is well told, brought out in scenes 
vividly described, developed through the 
mouths and actions of people who bear a 
faithful resemblance to reality. No less, it is 
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all singularly unmoving. The reader enjoys 
no intimate sense of contact with these peo- 
ple, he feels no response to their passions. 
Even Ab, the one-eyed sinner, and Wilbur 
Allen, the blind agnostic, although they are 
touched with life, are not quickened into 
full existence. The other persons in the book, 
intimately as they are presented, are mere 
portraits. One reads of them, untroubled by 
any share of their emotions; one accepts the 
tragedy of the Durkens with the interest of 
an aloof spectator. One applauds and ad- 
mires the book, but does not share in its 
drama. 

I have not spoken of the important part 
which religious fervor plays in Three Steeples 
because it, too, does not seem to me a very 
vital element in the book. Yet it is odd that 
after a long, uninterrupted concentration 
upon other matters by our novelists, there 
should suddenly appear two novels in which 
religion reappears as the central passion in 
the lives of certain characters. In This Our 
Exile by David Burnham (Scribner’s $2.50), 
religion is a much more potent, if less osten- 
tatious, element than it is in Mr. MacLeod’s 
novel. I feel about all the members of the 
fascinating Eaton family that they are what 
they are because of their faith. In the midst 
of a worldly experience their religion recur- 
rently appears, sometimes as an inhibiting 
force, sometimes as a refuge. Such a phe- 
nomenon in the work of a member of one of 
the godless generations is rare indeed. 

But this is all by the by. Mr. Burnham is 
one of the few people about whom I am 
most actively tempted to make wagers. His 
novel, so alive, so spirited, is more to my 
liking than any first novel I have read for 
several months. In setting and in tempo it 
recalls Scott Fitzgerald’s This Side of Para- 
dise, and there are traces in the book of Fitz- 
gerald’s influence just as there are subtler 
evidences of the influence of Hemingway. 
Yet This Our Exile is not imitative. Mr. 
Burnham’s manner has been tempered by 
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example, but it is substantially his own; and 
his people, both the young and the old, are 
plucked directly from life. 

I cannot let the book pass without com- 
menting with admiration upon the skill with 
which a sudden alteration in the character of 
Mrs. Eaton is presented after her husband’s 
death. This might so easily have been 
bungled, but here it is handled excellently. 

Mr. Ford Madox Ford has expressed his 
admiration for Orange Valley by Howard 
Baker (Coward-McCann. $2.00) and, for me, 
I find good things in it—a background well 
drawn, individual scenes competently han- 
dled, a convincing exploration of the mind of 
a central character. But the speech of all the 
characters is droning and stilted like that of 
a deaf-mute who has learned to talk. The 
book is written in a monotone and its total 
effect is one of tedium. There is spirit if little 
body to The Years That Crown by Gwen 
Clear (Longmans, Green. $2.50), a slender 
bit of work which betrays a sensitive mind, 
hovering delicately over the lives of a group 
of people, but never quite encompassing 
them. .. . In The Making of a Lady (Dou- 
bleday, Doran. $2.50), Sara Haardt presents 
a competent picture of a Southern town and 
of the rise to social eminence of Beulah 
Miller, born “on the wrong side of the 
tracks”. This is an uneven book, at moments 
brilliantly alive, at others wooden. Beulah 
herself misses being an interesting person, 
although she, too, has her moments... . 
From Longmans, Green come two Zenda 
romances which move rapidly even though 
each seems to be somewhat diluted. The 
Black Ghost of the Highway ($2.00) by Ger- 
trude Linnell has not merely action but a 
pleasant dash of humor and good characteri- 
zation. Henry von Rhau’s To the Victor 
($2.00) is more in the conventional tradition 
—a dash of McCutcheon, a dash of Wren, 
sweetened to taste—that is all. 

And now I really must be going. 


GUY HOLT 
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BOOK-COLLECTING 


by Wilfred Partington 


[We have secured Mr. Wilfred Partington, the former Editor of the London 
“Bookman’s Journal” to conduct this regular Department, in which will be 
included for the future such features as “End-papers and Marginalia”, as con- 
tributed by him for many years in the Journal; and “The Demand for First 
Editions of Modern Authors’ and “Books in the London Sale-rooms,” which 
also used to appear in that Journal, now no longer published.]| 


End-Papers and Marginalia 
London, March 1st, 1931. 


collecting was mostly the pastime of the 

aristocracy and of savants. The terms 
were often synonymous in the days when 
an Earl would chase a black-letter as hard 
as he could ride to hounds. It was the Duke 
of Roxburghe who in 1790 caused a fearful 
agitation in a London auction-room by pay- 
ing the sensational price of thirty pounds 
for the same First Folio Shakespeare which 
now reposes in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library, and which would realize consider- 
ably over £12,000, could it be sold. While 
our nobility was fighting over folios, the 
new United States was collecting other things 
than books. What changes have come to pass 
in the whirligig of time! Our nobility still 
attends the auction rooms, but it is when its 
old libraries are being sold: the passion for 
book-collecting ranges today from the new 
wealthy to the old poor. The steadily increas- 
ing number of collectors has brought a new 


I EUROPE a century and a half ago book- 


problem. The first editions of the great Eliza- 
bethan authors and their illustrious fore- 
writers require a very long purse to secure; 
and so do most of the rarities of the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth century. The 
period of Scott, Wordsworth, Byron, Keats 
and Shelley is second only to that of the 
Elizabethans; but there is this happy excep- 
tion to the generalization: that behind these 
undying names is an extraordinarily varied 
and attractive array of writers like James 
Hogg, Southey, Leigh Hunt, Godwin and 
Peacock (to mention only a few obvious 
examples). These offer good collecting scope 
for more modest purses. When we come to 
the Victorians, the fishing is still more plenti- 
ful; but the tide of prices has been rising, and 
the long purse is the only net for the best of 
such as Dickens, Thackeray and Hardy. 


* * * 


There must be many embryo collectors 
who—first having the natural love of books 
and then lured by the success of friends or 
the charm of a private library—are faced 
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with the problem: What shall we collect? It 
comes to this: Authors or Subjects? The in- 
spiration of all collecting should be personal 
interest or affection. And the aim of all col- 
lecting should be completeness. Take, for 
example, a bookman of limited means. He 
may fancy a well-known author whose 
rarities already command high prices, in 
which case the “yea” or “nay” is between 
himself and his bank balance, for he cannot 
achieve his aim without the rarities. On the 
other hand, if he chooses a little-collected 
author his reward—enjoyment apart—may 
be great or insignificant. Or he may be 
keenly interested in a subject. Here, gener- 
ally, the range of books is wider; and he can 
always be adding to his collection without 
his funds being depleted by a costly rarity 
like a first work of which perhaps only a 
dozen or so copies exist. 

I was talking the other day with a London 
bookman who had been for years a zealous 
collector. He was so keen that eventually he 
determined to make it his life’s interest, and 
to enter the rare-book trade. Finding that his 
private pursuit was in some danger of clash- 
ing with his business, he gave up gathering 
his favorite authors. But with book-collecting 
it is a case of once bitten, always infected. 
He just had to collect; and so he turned to 
a safe subject. Now he collects books on the 
Russian Revolution. All is peace in Bond 
Street. There is no danger, even, of his 
copying Soviet methods and, after shooting 
down all his associates, confiscating the 
Byron and Charles Lamb “Firsts”. 

Sport is an old-established Subject for col- 
lectors; but a newer phase of it concerns the 
literature of the links. Judging by the recent 
and insistent demands, there must be a num- 
ber of people collecting books on golf. Per- 
sonally, I am not one of these; but browsing 
round my library shelves the other day I 
came across a forgotten quarto whose en- 
graved title-page in two colors reads POEMS 
“ON / GOLF / [design] / Edinburgh / 


Printed for Private Circulation 1867. 
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Turning its pages I discovered “A Golfing 
Song by Mr. James Ballantyne”. It begins; 


Come, leave your dingy desks and shops, 
Ye sons of ancient Reekie, 

And by green fields and sunny slopes 
For healthy pastime seek ye. . 


Now we know where James Ballantyne 
went while the bills were accumulating 
which ruined Sir Walter Scott by saddling 
him with a debt of £130,000. All the same, 
I’m sure Scott never begrudged Jamie his 
round. (Reekie, of course, is a familiar name 
for the city of Edinburgh.) But to return to 
our Subjects for collecting. There is the 
eternal Woman’s Question. It began, we are 
told, with a few leaves; and since then it 
has been the making of many books. The key- 
stone of such a collection would be the Vin- 
dication of the Rights of Women (1792) by 
Mary Wollstonecraft, the first suffragette, 
although there were a few tentative tracts on 
the subject before she wrote from the ex- 
perience of her own trials. Who is collecting 
these literary milestones in woman’s fight for 
independence? They offer, like the literatures 
of the other two Subjects mentioned, wide 


enough scope for the most zealous book- 
hunter. 


* * *x 


At Hodgsons recently there came up for 
sale seven works by Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
daughter, the wife of Shelley. The chief, of 
course, was Frankenstein, or the Modern 
Prometheus (1818). The three volumes were 
half-bound; and sold for $200—which com- 
pares with $400, the average for a copy in 
boards and illustrates the importance of orig- 
inal state. After Frankenstein was anony- 
mously issued, Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley 
signed the title pages of her succeeding works 
Valperga (1823), The Last Man (1826), Per- 
kin Warbeck (1830), and Falkner (1837) as 
“By the Author of ‘Frankenstein’ ”—after the 
famous example of “The Author of ‘Wav- 
erley’”. This reminds me of a discovery | 
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made when working on the unpublished Ab- 


hotsford mss to edit The Private Letter- 
Books of Sir Walter Scott (Stokes, 1930). 
Knowing that Scott very occasionally con- 
ferred upon The Quarterly Review the honor 
of writing a review for it, many authors sent 
their works to the “Wizard of the North”, 
since hope springeth eternal in the literary 
breast. Shelley sent a book also—namely 
Frankenstein—with the sequel that Mary was 
impelled to write from Bagni di Lucca (14th 
June, 1818) to Sir Walter, as follows: 


Sir, 

Having received from the publisher of 
Frankenstein the notice taken of that work in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and intelligence at the 
same time that it was to your kindness that I 
owed this favourable notice, I hasten to return 
my acknowledgments and thanks, and at the 
same time to express the pleasure I receive from 
approbation of so high a value as Yours. Mr. 
Shelley, soon after its publication, took the lib- 
erty of sending you a copy; but, as both he and 
I thought, in a manner which would prevent you 
from supposing that he was the author, we were 
surprised therefore to see him mentioned in the 
notice as the probable author. I am anxious to 
prevent your continuing in the mistake of sup- 
posing Mr. Shelley guilty of a juvenile attempt 
of mine; to which, from its being written at an 
early age, I abstained from putting my name— 
and from respect to those persons from whom I 
bear it. I have therefore kept it concealed except 
from a few friends. I beg you will pardon the 
intrusion of this explanation. Your obliged &c. 


I need only add now that whatever reason 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley had for believ- 
ing Blackwood’s review to have been done 
by Sir Walter Scott, it is certain that he did 
not write it, much as he admired the work. 


* * * 


In last month’s Bookman I mentioned a 
G. B. S. rarity not described in Wells’s Bid- 
ography of the Writings of George Bernard 
Shaw and apparently not generally known. 
Since then, by the courtesy of Dr. R. F. 
Rattray, I have had an opportunity of exam- 
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ining the item and making the following 
collation. In order that collectors may insert 
it in its proper place in the Bibliography, I 
place it as item 74a. 


[74a] 
On Modern Composition [in red] / G. Ber- 
nard Shaw / [triangular design in red] / 
MDCCCCXXI / H. J. B. Craven [in red] 
/ 43 Great Portland Street / London, W. 1. 
/ Telephone: City 4112. 


Collation: Brochure, Cap:gto. (84%4” x 7”); 
pp. 12, consisting of one leaf the recto 
of which is blank, and on the verso the 
caption in red—George Bernard Shaw / 
and above it a mounted photograph of 
the author, pp. [i, ii]; Title-page as above 
(verso blank), pp. [iii, iv]; Text, pp. 
one-six; page [seven] has a Printer’s 
Note signed H. J. B. Craven, and on the 
verso is the printer’s imprint and the edi- 
tion number of the copy. There is a tissue 
guard inserted between the portrait 
frontispiece and the title. The text is 
rubricated. 


Bound in a slightly larger cream wrapper, 
with on front cover the Title, plate-sunk, en- 
closed in a red single-ruled border—On Mod- 
ern / Composition / G. Bernard Shaw. 


Note: According to the acknowledgment 
at foot of the text on page six, this is a re- 
print, by permission, from The Caxton 
Magazine. The “Printer’s Note” explains 
that it was done as a specimen of his facilities 
for fine printing. 


ok * * 


In my March “End-papers and Marginalia” 
I also mentioned-the discovery of a new for- 
gery factory. Although more information is 
to hand under this head, I defer giving more 
details pending the result of further enquiry. 


* * 2k 
Catalogue humor of the month:— 


Merrie (L.) Whispers about Women. 
Clean, secondhand 
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The Demand for First Editions 


The following table, compiled from various 
sources, shows the average weekly demand in 
England (on behalf of both American and 
English collectors) for modern first editions 
during the last month. As compared with the 
previous month there was much more keen- 
ness for desiderata. Another feature of the 
table is that Sir Walter Scott after so long 
being near the top now heads the demands. 
The range and insistence of requests for 
Kate Greenaway items—not only for her 
Almanacks—is also noteworthy. Although 
not quite sufficient to come within the limits 
of the table, there were many demands for 
A. E. Housman’s Shropshire Lad and for 
Vol. I of his Manilius, especially the latter, 
which is required to complete this fine work. 

The American authors most requested in 
London centers were Samuel Clemens, 
Bret Harte, John Greenleaf Whittier and 
Stephen Crane, a few having the optimism 
to seek for the latter’s Maggie: A Girl of the 
Streets in her first short (editionally) dress— 
and in the Streets of London, too! 


Sir Walter Scott ... 


ih 32 
Kate Greenaway .... .. 30 
D. H. Lawrence ..... .. 25 
J. B. Priestley al ine 
A. P. Faesbert .........:. 21 
Hugh Walpole ....... 18 
Lewis Carroll ........ 15 
Abgons Wiewley ................ =e 
Rudyard Kipling ; ae 
John Galsworthy 14 
Sir Rider Haggard ... 14 
M. E. Braddon .......... 3 _ 12 
Henry Williamson .. 2 
Algernon Swinburne ............... 11 
Sir James Barrie ' soa 
Charles Dickens os 
John Masefield ........ > 8 
Thomas Hardy ... 10 
R. L. Stevenson .... 10 
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Joseph Conrad 


ee ee 8 
We GI 5.53 0 4 ce chibnorwk chins 7 
Anthony Teollogs ... .......-. 0655.5. 7 
W. de la Mare 7 


Eden Phillpotts 


Books and MSS in the London 


Sale-rooms 


What a Judge said—And what Burns's de- 
scendant did—The Collector’s chance—Pea- 
cock’s romances—Slim and shy Poems—T he 
first Latin book written in New England. 


In a recent application to the High Court 
concerning the sale of the original Paston 
Letters—the correspondence of members of 
the Paston family between 1422 and 1509, 
which has been published in various editions 
—the judge commented: “I think it would 
be very disastrous to sacrifice them. This year 
is a very bad year to sell”. Finally, he sanc- 
tioned the sale subject to a certain “substan- 
tial amount” being realized. On the same 
day Mr. David Hunter Campbell, a seventy- 
two-year-old descendant of Robert Burns, was 
in Glasgow, the underbidder for a copy of 
the first (Kilmarnock) edition of his ances- 
tor’s Poems, which sold at $5,200; and on the 
previous day in New York $12,500 was paid 
for a first edition of Pickwick with a frag- 
ment of the original mss inserted. These 
two sale-room swallows do not make a sum- 
mer out of the winter of our discontent. But 
let us hope that at least they are harbingers. 
Certainly they show that, difficult as are the 
times, money can be found for rarities. One 
does not need to say more than that now is 
the time for collectors. Rare book catalogues 
reflect the general financial conditions; but 
book-sellers are the last to begrudge the keen 
bookman his chance. 

A very rare and interesting early work on 
surgery came on to the operating table at 
Messrs. Hodgsons. This was The Questyon- 
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ary of Cyrurgyeus, a black-letter bound in 
vellum (1542), bearing some contemporary 
us notes. Apparently only one copy had pre- 
viously been sold by auction during the last 
forty-three years; and this second one 
brought $1,000. An interesting example of 
a book having an association value outside 
itself is Dacre’s Zofloya, or the Moor: A 
Romance of the Fifteenth Century (1806), 
which was Shelley’s inspiration for Zastrozzi 
and Saint Irvyne. This first edition, which 
has not been in the sale-rooms for several 
years, went to a new owner at $40. A few 
lots later we were among a group of gro- 
tesque romances of Shelley’s ingenious friend, 
Thomas Love Peacock. There were five of 
his anonymously issued works; but Night- 
mare Abbey (boards, uncut: 1818) was easily 
the longest priced at $75, as it is generally 
considered the most entertaining. The next 
highest price was $35 for a “First” of 
Crotchet Castle (1831), with the advertise- 
ment leaf before the title and in the original 
boards. His first romance, Headlong Hall 
(ist., 1816), only realized $15, because it had 
been rebound and had some slight stains. 
The first two were fairly good prices, even 
if not up to those of the “peak” seasons. 

Most .of the first and early poems of poets 
come shyly into the world in unpretentious 
form, and so slim that the term “volume” 
seems almost absurd. The collector browsing 
among a host of books for sale should always 
look closely at these “slim souls” especially 
if they carry no author’s name. Such a one 
came up at the same auction—The Strayed 
Reveller, and Other Poems by M. A. (1849). 
This was a first edition of the slender book 
of poems written by Matthew Arnold while 
up at Oxford, although it was not his first 
work, which was the anonymously issued 
Alaric at Rome (1840). The Reveller strayed 
into a new library at the reasonable price 
of $35. Alongside it was a row of Robert 
Browning’s “Firsts” of which the chief items 
were his important Men and Women, with 
the necessary leaf of adverts at end of vol. 
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2 (2 vols. 1855) at $75; and his triumph, 
The Ring and the Book, with the advert 
leaf at the end of vol. 1 (4 vols., 1868-9), at 
$50. One of the Nonesuch Bibles, with the 
Apocrypha (5 vols.) sold at $60; and the 
same firm of publishers’ Works of Shakes- 
peare (vols. 1 to 3) at $52. 

There were only a few items which may 
be classed under “Americana”, of which the 
most noteworthy were these. At Hodgsons: 
a copy of the first Latin book known to be 
written in New England—the Responsio ad 
Totam Questionum Syllogen a clarissimo 
Viro Domino Guilielmo Apollonio by J. Nor- 
ton (of Ipswich in New England), with a 
preface by John Cotton (1648), a 12mo in 
sheep covers, at $22.50; Sir W. Keith’s British 
Plantations in America (1738—vide Sabin 
37240) at $42.50. At Sothebys: Emerson’s 
Complete Works (2 vols., 1872) with an 
allegorical inscription of eleven lines in the 
author’s holograph and also signed by him, 
$100; P. Campbell’s Travels in the Interior 
... Of North America (first edition, Edin- 
burgh, 1793), $160; Lt.-Genl. Burgoyne’s 
State of the Expedition from Canada (ist, 
1780), bound up with Observations on Mr. 
Stedman's History of the American War 
(1794) and Howe’s Narrative of Command 
in North America (ist, 1780), $90; and Sam- 
uel Hearne’s Journey from .. . Hudson’s 
Bay (1st, 1795), $80. 

Of other collected books by English 
authors at Sothebys, the best of a “run” of 
George Eliot’s novels was, of course, Adam 
Bede (1st, 1859: some leaves damp-stained), 
$80; while the two George Meredith novels, 
Richard Feverel (1859) and The Egoist 
(1879), went to $47 and $100 respectively, as 
compared with $2.50 each for his Tragic 
Comedians (1881) and One of Our Con- 
querors (1891)—all first editions in the origi- 
nal cloth. But our best London sales have yet 
to take place. 

(N. B. The translation of English prices 
into dollars is approximate.) 

BURTON, JUN. 
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Following Spring in Europe 








BY ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE 











RAVEL, in one of its aspects, is answer- 
ing the call of the seasons. Often differ- 
ent months mean different lands. Japan 
in plum-blossom time is one affair; Japan in 
cherry-blossom time another. The call of 
autumn, to the reviewer, is a home call. To 
him thoughts of that season of gorgeously 
changing color conjure up visions of New 
England, winding roads by lakes among hills 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and northern 
New Jersey; and later, in the Indian sum- 
mer days, of the friendly, intimate moun- 
tains that surround Asheville, North Caro- 
lina. Scott Fitzgerald, in a happy fancy in 
This Side of Paradise, comparing Yale and 
Princeton, saw Yale as 
Princeton as October. 
The autumn is America’s. The spring be- 
longs to Europe. The expediencies of life 
seem to demand that most Americans plan 
their visits to the Old World too late, arriv- 
ing in Europe in what, in the eloquent calen- 
dar established by the French Revolution, 
would have been the months of Prairial and 
Messidor. The suggestion of the reawaken- 
ing, the budding and flowering of the earth 
is in the names of the earlier months, Germi- 
nal, which extended from March 21 to April 
19, and Floréal, which lasted from April 20 to 
May 19. 
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In vicarious travel there are no expedi- 








encies, no school or vacation dates to inter- 
fere; so suppose in this Bon Voyage paper 
we follow the spring in Europe, planning an 
Easter in Seville or among the orange groves 
that line the shores of the Mediterranean to 
the south of Genoa; thence working our way 
northward for days in May or early June 
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among the green fields of England, and the 
greener fields of Ireland, in company with 
such books as So You're Going to Spain, 
Highway Into Spain, Italy Yesterday and 
Today, Green Fields of England, and 
Tramping Through Ireland. 


The reviewer has already expressed his 
liking for earlier books of the “So You're 
Going” series of Clara E. Laughlin. For 
this liking there are a number of reasons. 
In the first place Miss Laughlin is always 
thoroughly American in the best sense; that 
is, she sees tolerantly and appreciatively, 
being, as she expresses it, “totally lacking in 
the spirit of the reformer”; and at the same 
time her wide experience in travel has not 
in the least tainted her with the supercilious- 
ness of the professional “expatriate” towards 
things American. Again, she keeps always in 
mind the English-speaking traveller and the 
things that he wants to know. A third reason 
for the liking is that her own most vivid 
impressions of a place have been the most 
vivid impressions of the reviewer. 

To illustrate the last point from her latest 
book, So You're Going to Spain (Houghton 
Mifflin. $4.00): in her chapter on Ronda, 
writing of a certain hotel where the reviewer 
happened to stay a few years ago, she em- 
phasizes the charm of its general hospitality 
and the chill of its bedrooms. With full 
appreciation of Ronda’s beauties, the mag- 
nificence of the gorge and the splendor ot 
the surrounding mountains, to conjure up 
the memory of Ronda is to recall first of all 
that blend of charm and chill. 

In her general outline Miss Laughlin fol- 
lows the spring; taking the reader first to 
Gibraltar and the South Coast, with a trip 
across the water for a brief glance at the 
fascinations of Tangier; thence through 
“Sherry-land”; and then to Granada, Cor- 
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doba, Seville, Columbus Land, Madrid, and 
on to the East and North coasts. On one 
point the reviewer is inclined to disagree. 
She slights Barcelona and tacitly endorses 
the suggestion of another American traveller 
that it is a sort of combination of Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. To the reviewer’s way of think- 
ing, Barcelona, besides other charms, has in 
the Ramblas a street that in color rivals any 
other street in the world. 


Marcel Aurousseau’s Highway Into Spain 
(King. $3.50), reverses Miss Laughlin’s 
method of travel, invading the Iberian Penin- 
sula from the north. Its title is somewhat 
misleading, inasmuch as Spain appears only 
in the later chapters, the greater part of the 
book being devoted to the story of a journey 
on foot from Paris through the heart of 
France. The author’s name is also somewhat 
misleading, for, though of French descent, 
he is an Australian who, after serving as an 
infantry officer in the war, became lecturer 
in geology at the University of Western 
Australia at Perth, and has also been en- 
gaged in research work at the Carnegie In- 
stitute, Washington, and with the American 
Geographical Society in New York. 

The journey, first through what Mr. Au- 
rousseau calls the Gothic North, then through 
the Gascon Midi, and finally through An- 
dorra, after the frontier was passed, was one 
of some nine hundred miles, covered in 
fifty-two days. The book is rich in color and 
observation; and the prologue contains bits 
of practical information of value to venturers 
inclined to follow the method of the author 


and his travelling companion. 


Whatever the opinion held of Mussolini 
as a political figure, the traveller to Southern 
Italy, especially to Naples, owes him a cer- 
tain measure of gratitude. The reviewer re- 
calls a three-day stay on board a ship in the 
Bay of Naples in 1912. Only a few of the 
boldest of the passengers ventured to go 
ashore at all, so great were the inconven- 


iences and annoyances suffered from the ‘im- 
portunities of beggars, and the swindling 
exactions of the drivers of vehicles and self- 
appointed guides. Then, in 1925, another 
Naples, from which the beggars and the im- 
positions had all gone. 

Stoutly Fascist is A. Marinoni in Italy Yes- 
terday and Today (Macmillan. $5.00). Pro- 
fessor Marinoni pictures Italy in the years 
immediately following the World War as 
being plunged in a maelstrom of conflicting 
aims, even on the verge of social and national 
disintegration. Then, in 1922, the Fascist 
State came into being, and little by little, 
under the leadership of a powerful will, the 
structure grew; a new and original experi- 
ment without any label of foreign origin, a 
sovereignty of the State that is an alert and 
vigorous reality. A record of travel, the book 
is only relatively a travel book, and in no 
sense a guide- -book. It is the attempt of a ripe 
scholar to interpret sweepingly Italy and her 
people, her tremendous history, her varied 
arts, and her cultural aspirations. 

Veering eastward from the scenes of Pro- 
fessor Marinoni’s book suppose we para- 
phrase the conqueror’s: “beyond the Alps lies 
Italy” with the suggestion that “across the 
Adriatic lies Illyria”, which was the Illyricum 
of the ancient Romans, and which now 
means Bosnia, Herzogovina, Dalmatia, and 
Montenegro. Along that narrow strip of fer- 
tile coast stretching nearly three hundred and 
fifty miles that Muriel Currey describes in 
Romantic Cities of Dalmatia (McBride. 
$2.00), in the “Little Guide” series, legiti- 
mate history and imaginary history blend. 
Alphonse Daudet, in Kings in Exile, told of 
King Christian and Queen Frederica driven 
from their kingdom of Illyria after the de- 
fence of Ragusa, while to the little prince of 
the story is given the name of another city, 
Zara. Richard Harding Davis also used the 
name Zara in “The King’s Jackal”, and the 
expedition that in that tale started from Tan- 
gier to recover a kingdom had as its objective 
a point on the Dalmatian coast. 
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Muriel Currey in her introduction to the 
little book suggests following the spring, 
selecting April and May as the best months 
for a visit to Dalmatia. To her vivid and ex- 
ceedingly well written picture of the land 
scenically, architecturally, and _ historically, 
she adds a certain amount of utilitarian in- 
formation. 


Following roads north there is the Nor- 
man spring. Roy Elston, in Travels in Nor- 
mandy (McBride. $2.50), the record of sev- 
eral leisurely journeys, reveals himself as a 
philosopher, a dreamer, and something of a 
bon-vivant. His discrimination as a traveller 
is shown by the fact that he devotes only 
three pages to the garish spectacle presented 
by Trouville and Deauville, and fifteen pages 
to the relatively little known Honfleur. The 
book is individual in its reflection of moods. 
Mr. Elston has learned the great lesson: that 
to the right kind of traveller the memory of 
his travels takes on a profound joy. “It is 
less the memory of architectural form, or of 
natural shape and color, than of feeling, 
which may be derived from the sound, now 
forgotten as such, of a dog barking as he 
drove through a village at the dead of night; 
or from the shelter which a lime-tree has 
given, on a wet hill-side; or from the noon- 
day silence of an old town, somnolent be- 
neath the sun’s heat”. 

Trouville and Deauville, slighted in the 
body of the book, are likewise slighted in 
Mr. Elston’s first itinerary for a general Nor- 
man tour, contained in the Appendix, which 
is a little mine of practical suggestion within 
a compass of less than thirty pages. 


Green Fields of England, by Clare Cam- 
eron (R. R. Smith. $3.50), is a record of foot- 
path travels on the Chilterns, along the 
Thames Valley, in the Cotswolds, about East 
Anglia and Yorkshire, along the Welsh bor- 
der and through Central Wales. Charmingly 
written, it reflects the leisurely adventures of 
an author who journeyed with a heart for 
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poetry, an eye for beauty, an appetite for 
roast duck and jugged hare, a thirst for “good 
brown ale”, and, needless to say, a British 
high reverence for the function known as 
“tea”. Macaulay’s “last New Zealander”, con- 
templating a dead city from the ruins of 
London Bridge, may carry farther his in- 
vestigations into the past, in which case he 
will probably derive some strange impres- 
sions of that ancient ceremony. In his mind 
it is likely to assume the proportions of a 
religious rite, akin to the habit of the faithful 
Moslem on his praying rug, at sundown in 
the desert, turning his face in the direction 
of Mecca. 

But all that is digression. The essence of 
Green Fields of England is the following of 
spring. In the country which Kipling has 
sung as “A fair ground, a fair ground, yea, 
Sussex by the sea”, the author writes: “For 
lo, the winter is over and past, the rain is 
over and gone. The flowers appear on the 
earth, and the time of the singing of birds 
is come. The Holytide of the English spring 
—so shy, so sweet. The white feet of April 
on the grass, the touch of her light fingers 
on the boughs. The Holytide of Easter on 
the heart, so long sealed in winter, in indif- 
ference, in callousness”. 


Many preconceptions of a London jour- 
nalist fell badly to pieces when John Gibbons 
made the journey that he describes in 
Tramping Through Ireland (Dutton. $2.50). 
For example, he had always thought of Ire- 
land as a preéminently humorous country, 
with its people all dashing about and saying 
“begorra” and bashing in one another’s heads 
and otherwise behaving in a delightfully 
humorous manner. They all do it in the 
English novels. Only they were not doing 
it in Ireland. Only once in several hundred 
miles of travel did he see anyone behaving 
in the least like the stock Irishman of the 
English papers. “And then”, says Mr. Gib- 
bons, “he turned out to be an Englishman 
slightly intoxicated.” 
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¢ COLUMBIA 


H OM E ste 


UNIVERSITY + 
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Ftome Study 


Under University Guidance 


About ten years ago, Columbia University offered a limited 
number of courses for study at home. Since that time, many 
subjects have been added and now almost everyone can find, 
among them, courses of exceptional interest and real vahee, 
+¢* The steadily increasing enrollment for Columbia courses 
is evidence that more and more people realize how much they 
can benefit by continued study under competent direction. 
+** Many of the courses are essentially practical, others are 
cultural. Some students realize that they need a broader edu- 
cational background in English or mathematics for advance- 
ment in executive business positions; others seek training in 
secretarial work, accounting, marketing, banking, short story 
writing, or drawing; still others require academic subjects,— 
history, philosophy, sociology or literature. ¢ * * Whether 
the objective is larger income, greater service, or broader cul- 
ture, some of these courses should make its attainment easier. 


Sk? 


In this country, we are in the midst of 
an adult educational movement. Home 
study courses are being taken by about 
114 million people which is nearly twice 


the students” individual needs. Everyone 
who enrolls is personally taught by a 
member of the University teaching staff. 
77+ In writing, mention subjects which 


the total number of students in our uni- 
versities, collegesand professional schools, 
University home study courses are especi- 
ally important in this movement because 
they offer careful guidance under experi- 
enced educators. r r 7 Columbia courses 
have been prepared to meet the special 
requirements of study at home. They 
are sufficiently elastic to be adapted to 
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Cotumsra University, University Extension Home Study Dept., 


interest you, even if they are not listed, 
as additions are made from time to time. 
7 + Our Home Study Department offers 
also complete high school and college 
preparatory training through courses cov- 
ering the equivalent of four years of high 
We shall be glad to send 
our special High School bulletin upon 
request, 


school study. 


P oO N 


New York, N.Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses, I am 


interested in the following subjects: 
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HOME STUDY 
COURSES 
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ACCOUNTING 

AGRICULTURE 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 

APPLIED GRAMMAR 

BANKING 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

BUSINESS ENGLISH 

BUSINESS LAW 

BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 

BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 

CHEMISTRY 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

CLASSICS 

COMPOSITION 

CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 

CORPORATION FINANCE 

DRAFTING 

DRAWING AND PAINTING 

ECONOMICS 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 

EUROPEAN HISTORY 

FIRE INSURANCE 

FRENCH 

GEOMETRY 

GERMAN 

GRAMMAR 

GREEK 

HARMONY 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 

HISTORY 

INVESTMENTS 

ITALIAN 

JUVENILE STORY WRITING 

LANGUAGES 

LATIN 

LIBRARY SERVICE 

LITERATURE 

MAGAZINE ARTICLE 
WRITING 

MARKETING 

MATHEMATICS 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 

PHILOSOPHY [TIoN 

PHOTOPLAY COMPOSITION 

PHYSICS 

POETRY 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 

RELIGION 

SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

SHORT STORY WRITING 

SOCIOLOGY 

SPANISH 

STENOGRAPHY 

TYPEWRITING 

WORLD LITERATURE 

ZOOLOGY, ETC., ETC, 
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Detective and Mystery 
DEATH IN A BOWL dy Raoul Whitfield 


(KNOPF. $2.00) 


In sharp contrast to the several murder mysteries 
written around Hollywood and its professional 
population, Mr. Whitfield has evolved a well 
written story of a private detective agency run 
by Ben Jardinn, and its rapid-fire action over 
the murder of a musical director. While the 
symphony orchestra is playing in the Holly- 
wood Bowl, simultaneously with the passing of 
an aeroplane overhead, the German conductor 
is shot dead. Follows surprise on surprise, in- 
cluding another murder, until Jardinn fits the 
pieces of this puzzle together. Recommended 
both for plot and continuity of thrills. 


THE WRAITH }y Pailip MacDonald (novs.r- 


DAY, DORAN. $1.00) 


An Anthony Gethryn story, in which he tells 
his friend Toller his experience with the Manx 
family that began with cats and ended with 
murder. While resting up, after the war, at 
High Fen, he is invited to dine at Fridays, the 
house of John Manx. After dinner, while play- 
ing bridge, Manx is shot in his study and Geth- 
ryn starts his investigation. Alfred Host, badly 
crippled in the war, a tenant of West Lodge at 
Fridays, had bitterly complained over the muti- 
lation of his pet cats, and had threatened Manx, 
but still the mutilations went on. Who Hast 
was and his relation to the murder are ably re- 
vealed by the astute Gethryn. A good tale in 


which, as usual, the criminal makes one fatal 
false step. 


HORROR HOUSE by Carolyn Wells (.1ppin- 
coTT. $2.00) 


THREATS of vengeance prompt a New York 
broker to call in Fleming Stone to avert at- 
tempts on his life. Free for the moment, Stone 
spends some time at the palatial Connecticut 
home of broker Bailey, during which four mur- 
ders take place. Only the broker and _ his 
daughter remain of this family of six. Each 


time the local police pick on a possible suspect, 





he is killed and Fleming Stone is unable to 
stop the carnage. After the holiday season he 
goes back to the scene of the crimes and learns, 
when the daughter receives a birthday gift, 
who was responsible for these cold-blooded mur 
ders, and the reasons that prompted them. Miss 
Wells has done a remarkable bit of work in 
cleverly throwing suspicion everywhere-—except 
on the real criminal. 


TRAGEDY ON THE LINE by John Rhode 


(popp, MEAD. $2.00) 


Tuis new murder mystery concocted by Mr. 
Rhode is satisfactorily unravelled by the dis- 
tinguished but somewhat eccentric scientist, Dr. 
Priestley. The “Professor”, as he is known to 
his friends at Scotland Yard, is not so much 
concerned with punishment as in the recon- 
struction of crimes and motivations. The muti- 
lated body of Gervase Wickenden found on the 
tracks of an English railway gives him a 
splendid opportunity to study his hobby, and to 
find clues overlooked by the less imaginative 
police. Score one for the Doctor’s penetration 
and double for the author’s ingenuity in pro- 
ducing an intelligent and engrossing plot. 


THE BLACK BOX dy M. P. Shiel (vancuarp. 
$2.00) 


AN unusual mystery highly recommended by 
English authors not so much for originality as 
for the method of telling. The death of Sir 
Patrick O’Connor in Gloucestershire, on the 
night of a storm, causes little excitement, but 
the agitation of Agnes Heygate starts an in- 
vestigation that leads to a successful conclusion. 
A longish story written in the same vein as 
How the Old Woman Got Home, combining 
mystery and romance. 


THE JADE GREEN CATS dy Eleanor A. 
Blake (McBrRIDE. $2.00) 


Tue adventures of John Kymmerly and Dawn 
Carson, both Chicago newspaper reporters 
covering the death of Dr. Amos Cartwright 
Murder, mystery racketeering in th 
Chicago “Loop” that finally ends with the aj 
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prehension of a murderer, and the recovery of 
stolen radium. “Kym” and Dawn are a lovable 
pair of kids, serious and effective in their pur- 
suit of copy and justice. 


MURDER FROM BEYOND 6}by R. Francis 


Foster (MACAULAY, $2.00) 


Arwep by a young newspaper man and two 
Scotland Yard officials, Anthony Ravenhill, 
veteran crime reporter, uncovers the motive 
behind three shocking murders at Redlands. 
Facing almost certain death, this reckless crime 
investigator unearths a terrible scandal and 
wrestles with the most abstruse problems of 
psychic control in his search for the murderers. 
The climax is reached with the successful re- 
lease of an abducted girl who was shortly to 
become the fourth victim. 


BEGGAR’S CHOICE, by Patricia Wentworth 
(LIPPINCOTT. $2.00) 


THrown on his own resources after the death 
of his father, Car Fairfax found life pretty hard. 
He had been brought up to spend and not to 
save, and it was not unnatural that he should 
drift away from his former friends when job 
after job proved him unfitted for commercial 
work. Unexpectedly the opportunity to make 
five hundred pounds comes his way and he 
eagerly grasps at it. Caught in a web of mys- 
tery that surrounds his cousin Anna, and the 
girl he loves, he fights his way up the ladder 
of progress and eventually earns the forgiveness 
of his wealthy uncle. 


JUROR NO. 17 by C. C. Waddell (xine. $1.50) 


REcENTLY returned from a research expedition 
in the Himalayas, Gregory Van Sweyn is 
selected a member of the Grand Jury of New 
York City. Wealthy beyond count, he is bored 
with life and accepts jury duty as a new ad- 
venture. While on a panel he witnesses the 
murder of a lovely girl in the lobby of the Post 
Office building. As a result of this untimely in- 
cident he assists Agent McCall of the Narcotic 
Squad in running down opium smugglers in 
a hunt that extends from Vermont to Georgia. 
Gregory proves himself a real man after his 
years of foreign travel and selfish habits. 
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MURDER MADNESS by Murray Leinster 


XIX 








(BREWER & WARREN. $2.00) 


A Fantastic tale of American Secret Service 
and the machinations of “The Master”, a fiend 
who dominates South America by the whole- 
sale use of a poison that renders the strongest 
men slaves. Calculated to make the hair of even 
a postgraduate reader of crime fiction stand on 
end, the perilous adventures of Charley Bell, 
State Department official, and Paula Canalejas, 
lost in the jungle then captured by the merciless 
poisoner, will prove no disappointment. 


THE MURDER BY THE ARCH dy Harold 
Wynyard Higginson (crowELL. $2.00) 


TurEE young men rooming together in Green- 
wich Village set out to help the police in track- 
ing the murdered of a woman painter whose 
studio overlooks the Washington Arch. Working 
from different angles these self-appointed guard- 
ians of the law review the situation dispassion- 
ately, until a girl upsets their mental equilibri- 
um. In spite of this delightful handicap, and it 
is obvious that all three are badly smitten, they 
dig out information not readily available to the 
police and offer a plausible solution, that later 
turns out to be pretty close to the mark. A well 
written story, with humor and tragedy evenly 
balanced. 


THE CRIME COAST dy Elizabeth Gill 


(DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. $1.00) 


On THE eve of his holiday, Paul Ashby, a young 
English barrister, is startled by the collapse of 
an elderly man outside the door of his flat. From 
him he learns of a missing son and takes on 
the responsibility of locating and delivering a 
message to him somewhere on the Riviera. In 
his quest he hears of the murder of a jewel- 
covered woman in a London hotel and the link- 
ing of her death with the missing lad. Arriving 
at St. Antoine on the sunny Mediterranean, he 
quickly makes friends and reveals to a painter- 
criminologist the object of his mission. He races 
around in high-powered cars, pursues jewel 
thieves and cocaine smugglers, and follows the 
gay life of the Riviera. Plausible mystery with 
inevitable conclusion and an all-round good 
story. A Crime Club Selection. 
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Miscellaneous 


LAW AND LITERATURE Benjamin N. 
Cardozo (HARCOURT, BRACE. $2.75) 


Wuen the Chief Justice of the New York State 
Court of Appeals descends from his magisterial 
throne and deigns to mingle with ordinary 
authors, as in this selection of his essays and 
addresses, it is an event worthy of note. As for 
the result, we may apply to these essays the 
characterization that Judge Cardozo himself 
gave of a similar series of addresses by Stanley 
Baldwin: “Delightful they are in their urbanity, 
their quiet humor, their mellow culture, their 
modesty and wisdom”. 

“It is a feature”, says Judge Cardozo, “of 
nearly every Utopia, from Plato down to H. G. 
Wells, that there has been no place in it for 
lawyers”, and later he notes with apparent rel- 
ish that in 1695 there were only forty-one 
lawyers in New York. But these sly digs at the 
legal profession do not prevent him from utter- 
ing much that is sympathetic and wise on the 
subject of lawyers and their duties. Moreover, 
even judges themselves are not sacrosanct to 
him. He quotes with relish one of Lincoln’s 
anecdotes of a Western judge who “would hang 
a man for blowing his nose in the street, but 
who would quash the indictment if it failed to 
specify what hand he blew it with”. 


POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
WORLD WAR dy Ramsay Muir (Hort. $1.25) 


Tue political consequences of the world war 
can be easily summarized: Russia seceded from 
Europe; Europe’s grip on Asia was relaxed; 
the United States emerged as a dominant world 
power; the European balance of power was 
destroyed; the world became torn between de- 
mocracy and dictatorship, between capitalism 
and communism, between nationalism and in- 
ternationalism; and there was a great access of 
socialism and State control everywhere. 
Professor Muir has failed to write clearly of 
these things in his book. He is dominated by 
the thought that Parliament has ceased to gov- 
ern England and that the British Cabinet is a 
virtual dictatorship of the bureaucracy. He 
senses that Europe is struggling with Asia and 
that there are political forces at work, but he 
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has not succinctly evaluated them or analyzed 
them. His book is interesting, so far as it goes, 
but distinctly disappointing. Somebody else 
ought to write a book of the same title and 
give the world at large a brief concise state- 
ment of what has really happened as a result 
of the battles of 1914-1920. 


NINETY YEARS AT THE ISLES OF 


SHOALS by Oscar Laighton (BEACON PRESS. 
$1.60) 


Ten miles out to sea from Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, lie the rocky Isles of Shoals, so 
named from the multitudes of fish that formerly 
surrounded them. Their history, uneventful ex- 
cept for the famous murder on Smutty Nose, 
goes back to 1614. Oscar Laighton was three 
months old when in 1839 his father abandoned 
local politics to become keeper of the White 
Island Light. A few years later the family en- 
tered with zest into the hotel business, building 
Appledore House and turning that island into 
a summer resort that for more than half a 
century attracted the most celebrated people of 
the day with its sea breezes and its chowder 
and pandowdy dinners. Lowell and Hawthorne 
were among the literary guests. Celia Thaxter, 
the author’s sister, made her garden and wrote 
her poems there. Oscar himself achieved publica- 
tion with a touching little love poem which 
Whittier saw and, saying “Thee did well, 
Oscar”, sent to the Adlantic Monthly. Such naive 
reminiscences as these add more to our under- 
standing of earlier times than any formal his- 
tory, and anyone who cares for Americana will 
spend a very pleasant hour with this book. 


THE ROAD TO CULTURE by Charles Gray 


Shaw (FUNK & WAGNALLS. $2.00) 


A trait that always attracts the attention of 
our foreign observers who have also discovered 
it by the sales of their books and the attendance 
at their lecture tours, is the American habit of 
trying to acquire culture painlessly and quickly. 
By all tokens this book is aimed at that group. 
Dr. Shaw, a professor at New York University 
as well as a special feature writer and radio 
speaker, seems to be excellently fitted to serve 
as middleman between the lore of the ages and 
an eager reader. His book is in its way an ex- 
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cellent medium. Art, music, literature, and 
kindred subjects are analyzed and many in- 
genious rules of thumb are presented. And it 
is, on the whole, conservative and scholarly. 
Even the exceedingly concrete suggestions as 
to the methods of using this culture in one’s 
social and business life have something of the 


academic about them. 


JOURNALISTIC VOCATIONS by Charles 
Elkins Rogers (apPLeTON. $2.50) 


A cutive in textbook form to the various 
journalistic and allied fields. Educational ad- 
visors, prospective journalists, free-lance writers, 
commercial artists and anyone seeking a com- 
prehensive survey of the newspaper and maga- 
zine industry will find this book of interest. 
Even for the newspaper reader, there is a wealth 
of interesting information about the making of 
news. The inclusion of salary averages and a 
practical viewpoint throughout are two of the 
many features of treatment; and there is a 
glossary of terms in addition to a carefully 
compiled index. 


LIBRARY SERVICE FOR CHILDREN by 
Effie L. Power (AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


$2.75) 


A TExTBooK for use in library schools, covering 
the comparatively new field of work with chil- 
dren. As the author points out, this is probably 
the most important service given by any library, 
since it can mould a whole generation’s attitude 
toward books, and since secondarily it reaches 
through children to parents, especially the for- 
eign born. This book codifies the practice and 
incorporates the experience of some two hun- 
dred specialists in its fields, and has behind it 


the weight of authority of the American Library | 


Association. 


LIFE’S AN ART by Franc-Nohain (no tr. | 


$2.00) 


Essays on the imminence of death and the ne- 
cessity for using our few hours wisely; gentle, 


a little sentimental, not startling, not always | 


entirely free of platitudes. But M. Franc-Nohain 
repeats nothing that will not bear frequent repe- 
tition, and which we are not only too likely to 
forget or turn our eyes away from gladly. 








THE BOOK MART 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Christina Rossetti—Adelaide Crapsey—Emily Dick- 
inson—Louise Guiney are suggested by 


The Walden Book Shop 
546 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


as distinguished poets whose first editions are collect- 
ors items. Catalogues on request. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BOOKS: OLD, RARE and NEW 


In all departments of Art, Science, and Literature. 
Out-of-Print books supplied. Catalogues issued. 
Libraries purchased. ew Books sent post free. 


DAUBER and PINE BOOK SHOPS, Inc. 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Phone Algonquin 7880-7881 Open Evenings 
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Visit or Write 


THE FRENCH BOOKMAN 
202 West 96th St. (near Broadway) 
‘‘Headquarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Careful, prompt attention and reasonable prices. 
Catalogue sc (stamps) 
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Spore 
Standard 
Editions 


vvVvVVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvy 


NE of the finest collections of 

books and prints in America, 
supplemented by weekly importations 
of choice items. Prices guaranteed 
as low as any other shop. Every 
purchase guaranteed satisfactory. De- 
ferred datings if desired. Catalogs 
on request. 


HIMEBAUGH ¢ BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 
4 East 46 Street 
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THE BOOK MART 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Roland Y: ’s ACTORS AND OTHERS, Cartoons. | : : : ; 
— oe eo ceed with the Pulitzer Prize novel. Professor 


Limited Edition, signed, $2.50 
Benjamin DeCasseres’ JAMES G. HUNEKER, $.60 
GOTHAM BOOK MART, 51 West 47th Street, N. Y.C. 





FREE BOOKS! 


Send for book bargain catalog listing unexpurgated trans- 
lations, limited editions, privately printed books and new 
books on all subjects at HALF PRICE and less with free 
book offer. 


THE ATLANTIC BOOK COMPANY 
6 East 46th St., New York 





McDEVITT-WILSON’S 
NEW BOOKS—RARE BOOKS 


FINE BINDINGS—AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


Monthly BOOK-TALK 50c a year 
30 Church St. New York City 





Privately printed limited editions. 


CURIOUS _—. ——- illustrated volumes. 


3 The FALSTAFF PRESS, 
Dept. B, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
BOOKS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


Ask about our French Book Club now in its tenth year 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Any Book of Any Publisher 
PROMPT CAREFUL SERVICE! 
THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
(LAbrary Spectalists) 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


| THE ENGLISH BIBLE AS LITERATURE 
| by Charles A. Dinsmore (HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 


| $2.50) 


| Ir 1s invariably the custom among those who 
| shudder at the Bible as a spiritual force to 
| admit enthusiastically that it is a superb piece 


of literature. And having bestowed the supreme 
accolade it seems unnecessary to read it again. 
We give it the benefit of the doubt and pro- 


Dinsmore’s viewpoint is fresh and interesting. 


| The Bible is not only a collection of literature 


but in its totality it traces a great epic and ex- 


| presses the philosophy of Hebrew culture. This 
| may seem like a platitude in comparative re- 


ligion, but in Dr. Dinsmore’s hands it reveals 
important facts we have hitherto missed. So 
also his analysis of the literary value of the 
English Bible is convincing because it is done 
by a man who has the cultural background that 


enables him to evaluate style and literature. 


| Poetry 


SELECTED POEMS OF ALICE MEYNELL 


(SCRIBNER’S. $1.50) 


THE rare satisfaction one feels in this very 
small volume comes largely from a happy sense 
of proportion exercised by the editor. The poems 
chosen bear a clear inner relation and the 


, emotion flows on from one to another without 


the checks and stoppages that mutilate the body 
of thought in most books of “specimens”. Here 
is not only the sort of gift one lover of poetry 
is glad to find for another; it is an introduction 
to Mrs. Meynell that will send the spiritually 
cultivated reader to the Collected Poems to 
know more of her. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN BOOK OF ICE- 
LANDIC VERSE by Watson Kirkonnell (ovis 


CARRIER & ALAN ISLES, INC. $3.50) 


Tuts is the first of a projected series of twenty- 
four volumes which will render in English verse 
a representative selection of poetry written in 


| other European languages. The public that the 


author hopes to reach is primarily descendants 
of immigrants to the United States and Canada 
who have been alienated 


from the mothe: 
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tongue. Obviously even such indirect contact | 
as this with the best of the old land will help 

them to create richer lives in the new. Icelanders | 
have settled here in no inconsiderable number, 
particularly in Canada and the northwestern 
prairie states. Their literature was given the 
honor of inaugurating the series because of the 
recent millennium of the Icelandic governnient, 
celebrating a thousand years of continuous par- 
liamentary rule. To the reader of English an- 
cestry, the most enjoyable of Mr. Kirkonnell’s 
translations are the portions of the Elder Edda, 


so close to our Anglo-Saxon literature in spirit | 
and even in vocabulary. With the end of the | 


medieval period, this sense of kinship natu- 
rally vanishes. The modern lyric is too personal 
and self-conscious to be carried over to an- 
other speech by anyone less than a genius. But 





in spite of the rather pedestrian translation and 
the necessarily cursory view of the individual 


poets, one gets a thrilling glimpse of a fine old | 


civilization. 


MANHATTANS, BRONXES AND QUEENS 
by Wilfred ]. Funk (mcsrive. $2.00) 


Havinc made a national institution of the sober 
Literary Digest, Mr. Funk finds recreation in 
pouring out cocktails of verse, light and foamy. 
He tempts one to continue his metaphor by 
saying that some of them are flavored with 
grenadine and most have a dash of bitters, and 
to spy out the faces of the drinkers reflected 
in his tinkling glasses. The composite New 
Yorker of the illustrator, Russell Patterson, is a 
worried business man surrounded by houris, 
who, according to Mr. Funk, are clever little 
hussies, mercenary, extravagant, but irresistible. 
Our hero, he adds further, nevertheless makes 





money, plays bridge, dreams of ships, desires | 
champagne and the South Seas, but finds his | 


real paradise at home with his wife and 
children. 


CHISELED IN AIR by Catherine M. Bresnan | 


(BRENTANO. $2.00) 


THOUGHTFUL verses, by no means as light as the 


title indicates, but quite simple and plain-spoken. | 


The loveliest thing about them is their true and 
reverent faith, in God and His Saints, in human 
love, in natural beauty. 
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